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LATERAN TREATY AND ITALIAN CONCORDAT 


By BisHop SHAHAN 


IFTY years ago Pius IX. passed 
away (1878) amid the tears 

and the prayers of the Catholic 
world. In the late fall of that year 
the writer, a youthful student of the 
American College, gazed upon the 
breach that General Cadorna had 
made at Porta Pia in the venerable 
walls of Rome, and later in the day 
beheld in St. Peter’s the glorious 
north transept yet walled up, as the 
Vatican Council had left it when its 
labors were interrupted by the siege 
of Rome. Meantime Leo XIII. had 
ascended the Chair of Peter, and the 
world gazed, variously minded, at 
the mighty burg to which this al- 
ready aged man, of delicate phy- 
sique and generally unknown, had 
retired along a Via Dolorosa of hos- 
tile rejoicings, cruel revilings, the 
prophetic scorn of a new history, 
and a heavy “defeatism” that 
clouded the spirits of even the loyal 
remnant. They could henceforth 
only pray, like ‘their spiritual an- 
cestors, at the sepulchers of Peter 
and Paul, and wait in penance and 
suffering for the turn of the wheel 
that neither they, nor perhaps their 
children’s children, would ever see. 


This time, indeed, it seemed as if 
the great line of Peter, the Succes- 
sors of the Fisherman, the Vicars 
of Christ Himself, the immemorial 
arbiters of European thought and 
action, were really “down and out,” 
as if all that was vigorous, progres- 
sive, hopeful in our common human 
life had turned from them, and was 
welcoming the dawn of a new day, 
too long delayed. 


I 


Fifty years ago! During this 
long occultation of the papal sover- 
eignty our modern world, political, 
social, and economic, has undergone 
many changes, profound, far-reach- 
ing, and unexampled. Old Earth it- 
self has been laid open in its entire 
extent, and made accessible to the 
curiosity of every child. Invention, 
cunning and varied, has kept pace 
with discovery. The last barriers to 
communication and transportation 
have disappeared, and every mys- 
tery of the sea and the air has been 
investigated and described. Time 
and space themselves carry with 
them henceforth new and almost in- 
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credible implications in the way of 
human possibilities. The political 
order has been well-nigh trans- 
muted. Emperor and czar are now 
terms in a dictionary of political 
antiquities. Except as stage fittings 
dynastic interests are no longer in 
the foreground of European chan- 
ceries. Meantime from beneath and 
behind has evolved the new lord of 
the world, Democracy, whatever be 
the forms of his mastery and what- 
ever his sense of responsibility or 
his belief in a moral order of life. 
Henceforth the social order, in its 
broadest terms and interests, asserts 
itself with dynamic earnestness, and 
is re-shaping far and wide the tra- 
ditional mechanism of government, 
when it is not bent on scrapping 
the venerable plant itself. Finally 
the Great War, most destructive of 
human conflicts, has displaced the 
old economic axis of human life, 
and has left ancient Europe, the 
source of our civilization, a prey to 
the gravest anxieties and uncertain- 
ties, while by its heartless and con- 
scienceless uses of the new science 
it has opened the door to a new age, 
the age of the iron man, cold, hard 
and pitiless. 

Meantime the Vatican, freed from 
grave secular cares and from the 
eddying turmoil of these bewilder- 
ing changes and novelties, could be- 
hold with Lucretian calm the new 
conditions of life that were every- 
where asserting themselves as final. 

Leo XIII. rose at once to every re- 
sponsibility of his exalted office, and 
became, as no Pope before him, the 
teacher and guide of a distressed 
mankind, lost amid the uncontrolled 
vagaries of its splendid reason and 
the passionate longings of its great 
heart. From the Vatican, as from 


the only chair of authority that 
knew itself and possessed a definite 
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mission, came forth with incredible 
frequency those documents of power 
and light and “sweet reasonable- 
ness” that won for him the highest 
place among the great sages of hu- 
manity. He seemed indeed like a 
Moses warning, chiding, guiding, 
and encouraging our distracted so- 
ciety, nurtured so long on a false 
and malevolent philosophy, embit- 
tered against Jesus Christ and His 
Gospel, above all against the Cath- 
olic Church through whose agency 
alone modern society has been held 
back from a total apostasy. From 
the Gospel and from approved Cath- 
olic philosophy, from the immemo- 
rial teachings of the Church, from 
history and common experience, all 
passed through the alembic of his 
highly trained and impeccable logic, 
Pope Leo shed a white light on 
every great public question of his 
day. He taught men the nature 
and duties of society and the state, 
the rights and duties of wealth and 
poverty, of capital and labor, the 
character and honor of the family, 
the real truth about marriage, edu- 
cation, and religion, natural and su- 
pernatural. No great thesis seemed 
to escape his eagle eye, or was too 
arduous for his penetrating genius. 
From his lonely room in the Vati- 
can the searchlight of the Gospel 
and Catholic faith poured continu- 
ously a healing ray on the “city and 
the world.” Incidentally the Rock 
of Peter shone out in all these years 
as the divine refuge of mankind 
amid the intellectual anarchy of the 
times. Many, indeed, were glad to 
seek the security of its promises and 
the peace of its shelter. 

Succeeding pontiffs, by and large, 
have walked in the footsteps of Pope 
Leo. Their reigns have reflected 
quite faithfully the principles and 
the spirit of the great pontiff on 
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whom fell the burden of a definite 
orientation as the Bark of Peter en- 
tered upon new and uncharted seas. 

Meantime, the public internation- 
al interests, character, and services 
of the papacy have been standing 
out more clearly than ever. It arbi- 
trated successfully between the Ger- 
man Empire and Spain in the mat- 
ter of the Caroline Islands, and 
again between Haiti and San Do- 
mingo. Its help was welcomed by 
the United States in the final settle- 
ment of certain mixed relations and 
conditions in Cuba and the Philip- 
pines. Its services in the Great War 
were recognized on all sides as the 
highest effort of international char- 
ity. European sovereigns have paid 
official visits to the Vatican, and va- 
rious governments, Catholic and 
non-Catholic, maintain representa- 
tives there. Great pilgrimages to 
the Tombs of the Apostles follow 
one another yearly from all parts of 
the world, and the various Jubilee 
celebrations of the popes have kept 
alive the personal affection of all 
Catholics for the Vicar of Christ. 
Frequent centenaries of saints, 
Catholic institutions, and outstand- 
ing events nourish a universal in- 
terest in Rome as the living center 
of Catholic life. To these consider- 
ations we may add the almost incal- 
culable influence of the improved 
rapidity, security, and convenience 
of travel; the uncanny speed of in- 
terchange of thought, guidance and 
decision; the immense increase in 
the influence of the press, text and 
picture; above all, the new develop- 
ments of applied science and the 
gravest changes thus created in the 
sources and distribution of wealth 
and its influence; the consequent 
disturbance of the old economico- 
social order, and the infinite splin- 
tering of all Western mentality di- 
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vorced henceforth from every an- 
chor to which it once held in faith 
and hope. Such, broadly speaking, 
is the general background against 
which stand out those memorable 
events, the Lateran Treaty and the 
Italian Concordat, which have modi- 
fied substantially the relations, po- 
litical and other, of the Holy See 
and United Italy, transforming them 
from hostility to friendliness, from 
a state of mutual suspicion and fear 
to one of peace and good will. 


II 


“Il tempo é galantuomo.” Time is 
a gentleman, in Italy at least. Cer- 
tainly he has worked “mirabilia” 
since 1870 in the minds of its civil 
rulers, and has not been inoperative 
in ecclesiastical counsels. United 
Italy, with Rome as its capital, has 
long been an accepted fact. The 
new Italy, however, severely tried 
at all times from within, has in re- 
cent years been seriously threatened 
with collapse in the direction of 
pure democracy or communism, if 
not of anarchy. Self-searching pa- 
triotism, an outstanding leader of 
courage and decision, a common 
prophetic fear of impending peril, 
social and economic, to which may 
be added a certain correct insight 
of this old and much tried “popolo,” 
have led the great majority of Ital- 
ians to recognize frankly through 
their “Duce” that the hour had 
come for a reconciliation with the 
great moral power of the nation, the 
power best fitted also to quicken, 
heal, and elevate the political sense 
of the peninsula in harmony with 
its long historical growth, present 
conditions, and rightful ambitions, 
“Fatti maschi,” in which sense 
Mussolini has fearlessly given sev- 
eral serious pledges of his readiness 














to placate the Catholic conscience of 
Italy. He has to his credit the offi- 
cial suppression of Masonry and al- 
lied influence, the new educational 
code, the official recognition of the 
Catholic University of Milan, the 
restoration of the crucifix to the 
schools of the nation, several frank- 
ly Catholic statements of principles 
and views, and in general a friendly 
and conciliatory attitude toward the 
Catholic religion, on the basis, it is 
true, of its national history and 
service, but also of its profound 
sympathy with the Italian heart and 
character. Since he is, moreover, a 
convert to this attitude, he has dou- 
bly won the good will and the ad- 
miration of many Catholic citizens, 
and has confirmed perceptibly the 
already settled resolution of all Ital- 
ians to accept the civil and constitu- 
tional order of their country as in 
fact established. 

It is this conciliatory temper of 
the present Italian Government that 
may have hastened the solution of 
the political impasse so long known 
as the Roman Question. At this 
point the reader will thank me for 
yielding the floor to a highly quali- 
fied exponent of the conditions out 
of which has evolved the actual so- 
lution, for which so many have be- 
sieged heaven with prayer and have 
wearied their brains for counsel. 


“The necessity of a solution of the 
Roman Question, for the Holy See 
and for Italy, had become more and 
more apparent every day. The wit- 
nesses of the historical events of 
1870 have passed away, and the new 
generation, leaving aside the ideas 
of a half-hearted tolerance, have 
gradually become used to the exist- 
ing state of affairs. Under the in- 
evitable pressure of historical 
events, and especially of the World 
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War, a new national spirit has 
arisen. The conception of an Italy, 
united under Rome as its capital, 
has been generally accepted as an 
established fact, the many advan- 
tages of which are too evident to be 
disregarded. 

“This new viewpoint, common to 
the clergy and people, has already 
suggested a ‘modus vivendi’ in the 
relations of the Church and the 
State, which, avoiding, as far as pos- 
sible, all useless contentions, would 
permit a sufficiently peaceful exist- 
ence. This acquiescence in existing 
conditions has been very dangerous 
to the principles which the Catholic 
Church could not renounce, and 
which, nevertheless, year by year, 
were becoming more inexplicable to 
the Catholics of Italy and of the en- 
tire world, notwithstanding the re- 
peated and explicit declarations of 
the Popes. Hence, the necessity, on 
the part of the Holy See, of finding 
an early solution for this so-called 
Roman Question. 

“On account of other reasons, it 
was not less urgent for the Italian 
State to end this conflict. Everyone 
who is free from theoretical preju- 
dices, and is familiar with the po- 
litical conditions of Italy, must rec- 
ognize that the present Italian Gov- 
ernment has at least this merit, that 
it has been the first, since the events 
of 1870, that has ever acknowledged 
and appreciated the political value 
of the religious sentiment of the 
people, not only as an element for 
their moral education, but as an ele- 
ment of political unification. 

“But the many efforts of the Gov- 
ernment to obtain an unconditional 
support of this element, for Italian 
Unity, and let us say, for the pres- 
ent régime, were almost complete- 
ly paralyzed by the dignified, non- 
committal attitude of the Supreme 
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Ecclesiastical Authority, and by its 
frequent reminders to the Hier- 
archy, to the Clergy, and to the peo- 
ple, not to lose sight of the funda- 
mental principles of the question. 
Briefly, this breach between Church 
and State not only weakened the re- 
ligious sentiment of the people, but 
also hindered a spontaneous and vi- 
tal participation of the people in the 
national life.”* 


Ill 


By the Lateran Treaty, hence- 
forth one of the most famous in his- 
tory, and curiously enough signed 
on the very site of the first land and 
buildings donated by Constantine to 
Pope Miltiades (311-314), the Ital- 
ian State recognizes the power and 
jurisdiction of the Holy See over 
certain territory, henceforth called 
Vatican City, as absolute and ex- 
clusive. Certain Roman churches 
and buildings are exempted by the 
Italian Government from local juris- 
diction, declared “extraterritorial” 
and legally a part of the papal do- 
mains. Similar provision is made 
for the homes of diplomats accred- 
ited to the Holy See. The Italian 
“Law of Guarantees,” never ac- 
cepted by the papacy, is abolished 
by the Italian Government, which 
offers the Holy See in lieu of restitu- 
tion a sum of nearly eighty million 
dollars. The Holy See accepts this 
sum out of a sense of justice toward 
departed benefactors, and as some 
relief to the Catholic faithful on 
whose filial support it must con- 
tinue to depend. 

The Holy See-is therefore from 
now on an independent and sover- 
eign State, known as Vatican City, 
with its own territory (one hundred 


iMsgr. Filippo Bernardini, Is the Pope a 
King? (New York: The Paulist Press), pp. 6-8. 


and sixty acres) and its own sub- 
jects (about three hundred). Its 
complete international juridical per- 
sonality, never disputed by other 
nations, is now recognized by the 
Italian Government, even to mutual 
diplomatic representation. Every 
nation may enter into such relations 
with the Holy See without fear of 
offense to the Italian State. 

This weighty document, the final 
shape of which has been minutely 
discussed for three years by the rep- 
resentatives of Italy and the Holy 
See, is worthy of the most careful 
study by all persons interested in 
the papacy as the head and front of 
Catholicism. Its very brevity is sig- 
nificant, given the long and distress- 
ing conflict to which it puts an end, 
the gravity of the issues and inter- 
ests it is meant to cover, the conse- 
quences, certain and uncertain, im- 
mediate and remote, international 
and domestic, for which it clears 
the way.? 


IV 


It has been correctly said that one 
feature of the Lateran Treaty has 
not yet been fully realized by the 
world at large, perhaps not even by 
many competent interpreters of this 
great event. I refer to the tremen- 
dous sacrifice of the papacy in aban- 
doning its immemorial relations to 
the City of Rome, paternal, creative, 
protectoral, interpretative. It seems, 
in a way, like King Arthur fading 
out of the life of the Round Table. 
For that matter the papacy can 
never fade out of Rome as long as 
one stone rests upon another, as 
long as Father Tiber winds his 
muddy yellow way to the sea, as 


2The exact text of the Lateran Treaty will 
be found on page 465 of this issue of Taz 
CatHoiic Worn. 














long as the imperishable echoes of 
apostolic faith, red martyrdom, 
high sanctity and moral fearless- 
ness, blend in the skies of Rome 
with those other echoes of far- 
reaching Catholic vision, sense of 
the attainable in conduct and of 
moderation in government, love of 
the beautiful, and a certain grandeur 
of heart and spirit that meets us in 
the annals of no other seat of hu- 
man life and interests. I make way 
again with respect for a profound 
and eloquent page of Msgr. Ber- 
nardini: 


“For over thirteen centuries up 
to the despoliation in 1870, the 
Popes held the city of Rome in 
their charge. The government and 
care of the Eternal City had been 
forced upon the Papacy from the 
days of the Barbaric Invasion, and 
throughout the centuries the Pa- 
pacy has been the protector, the 
guide and governor of the City of 
Seven Hills. History has never been 
able to give an adequate picture of 
the importance of Rome and the 
part the Papacy has played in the 
course of the world since Christ, 
for the obvious reason that Divine 
Providence, in a manner not 
grasped by the human mind, has 
played its réle in the history of the 
relation between the Church and 
the nations. 

“On that momentous occasion of 
a few days ago, the signing of the 
agreement between the Holy See 
and the Italian Government, a 
stroke of the pen sacrificed Rome 
with all its memories, with all its 
possessions; and the temporal gov- 
ernment of Rome, which was up to 
a few days ago a right of the Pa- 
pacy, became a matter of history. 
Only a very small part of Rome, the 
equivalent of a few city blocks, re- 
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mains under the control of the Pa- 
pacy. But Rome, the great Eternal 
City, governed and protected by the 
long line of Popes for centuries, has 
been given up. 

“This act is, no doubt, one of the 
outstanding elements of this histor- 
ical event, and it will be a long time 
before the realization of this impor- 
tant feature will dawn in all its full- 
ness upon Catholics and the non- 
Catholic world. Rome was sacri- 
ficed that the Pope might hold the 
Vatican City as a basis for sover- 
eignty and independence. The small 
plot of ground that the Pope still 
calls his own, is now no longer con- 
sidered extra-territorial by the Ital- 
ian Government, but is now an ab- 
solute territorial independency. It 
is indeed, an insignificant quantity 
of earth over which the Pope reigns 
supreme, from the temporal stand- 
point. It was the great underlying 
principle of independence of the 
Papacy, that was sought after and 
defended, not the temporality of the 
power indicated by the present 
small possessions. 

“It is hard to picture the Papacy 
taking this step. Students of his- 
tory will find this event an out- 
standing one. The followers of the 
True Faith will see in this act of 
sacrifice, on the part of the Papacy, 
a great far-visioned proclamation of 
the Vicar of Christ. The thought of 
the loss of the temporalities of the 
Eternal City is offset by the knowl- 
edge that the recognition of the 
Pope’s independence has been finai- 
ly obtained.””* 


Vv 


As a matter of fact all national 
histories pale before the wonderful 
record of papal Rome since Con- 

30p. cit., pp. 12, 13. 
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stantine abandoned to it the glo- 
rious city of Romulus, that Cicero 
called the “lux orbis terrarum atque 
arz omnium gentium.” Rocaberti 
and Bianchi, and after them Cenni 
and Theiner and Roskovanyi, have 
collected in ponderous volumes the 
title deeds of its multi-secular rule. 
Cherubini and Cocquelines, and in 
their wake Mansi and Labbe and 
Hardouin have set forth in proces- 
sions of stately folios the papal réle 
in the great councils of the Church 
and their official messages to kings 
and bishops, universities, cities and 
nations. Every great religious or- 
der has dedicated massive folios to 
the papal documents that honor 
it. Their correspondence, however 
fragmentary, yet even now offering 
countless historical letters, is found 
in Coustant and in the endless reg- 
isters of Jaffé and Kehr, of Potthast 
and other later laborious compilers. 
Baronius, Natalis Alexander, and a 
dozen narrative exponents of pecul- 
iar genius and vast patience have 
coérdinated its world-wide activ- 
ities, and cut broad and easy ways 
through the crowding events of 
nearly two thousand years. Rome 
itself, their own creation, has fur- 
nished a brilliant theme to such out- 
standing writers as Papencordt, 
Duchesne, Von Reumont, Gregoro- 
vius, Ampére, Grisar, and others. 
Countless scholars, not a few of 
greatest merit, have given their lives 
to description of the ecclesiastical 
monuments and antiquities of 
Rome. The States of the Church, 
that fateful legacy of the Apennines, 
back and flanks, which the Tiber so 
thoroughly drains, have engaged 
the attention of a host of critical 
writers like Fabre, Gay, Duchesne 
and Schniirer, and such popular ex- 
ponents of their tragic office in the 
defense of Italian freedom as Miley 
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and Barry and O’Clery. Many a 
splendid monograph has been called 
forth in defense of the popes, like 
the great work of Cardinal Hergen- 
roether on Photius. The very “curi- 
osa” of their long history, their 
tombs, physicians, journeys, etc., 
have invited researches of the high- 
est interest. The heaviest of all 
bibliographies would be that of the 
popes. All the modern cultural sci- 
ences, geography, travel, the world 
of books, printing, libraries, ar- 
chives, and the like have long been 
abundantly fed from the Vatican 
Archives, in whose 60,000 manu- 
scripts is laid up no small percent- 
age of the intellectual output of 
mankind, East and West, for many 
a long century. The lives of the 
popes, history’s most fascinating ro- 
mance, have furnished the high and 
inspiring theme that sustained the 
life-long labors of such profound 
students as Von Ranke and Pastor, 
while the presses of all civilized peo- 
ples add yearly to the merits of the 
Holy See as the genuine patron of 
all arts. 

After all, the conscience and im- 
agination of Catholic mankind have 
always looked on Rome as a com- 
mon patrimony, a thrice-holy city, 
consecrated by its Apostles, those 
twin messengers of Jesus Christ; 
hallowed by innumerable martyrs, 
virgins, confessors, and saints of 
every age and race; blessed by in- 
comparable teachers of the Gospel, 
letter and spirit; victorious over pa- 
ganism and later in countless battles 
for the purity of Christian faith and 
the vigor of Christian discipline; the 
high impregnable citadel of the 
Catholic Religion: its glory, guaran- 
tee, and pride. Pius XI. has re- 
cently compared Rome to a great il- 
luminated missal of exceptional 
beauty and value, an heirloom of all 











mankind, in whose pages everyone 
may find all things desirable, na- 
ture, art, history, above all religion. 
These words sound like an echo of 
old Columbanus of Bobbio who 
thirteen centuries ago assured Greg- 
ory the Great that it was not the 
pagan but the Christian splendor of 
Rome that drew him and his breth- 
ren from their beloved Erin. In this 
sense the Rome of the Popes has 
been for centuries the magnet of the 
Christian world, and will forever 
fascinate the hearts of the faithful 


“While Czsar’s chambers and the 
Augustan halls 

Grovel on earth in indistinct de- 
cay.” 


VI 


The Italian Concordat differs 
much from the Lateran Treaty. 
The latter has an _ international 
character, and affects the whole 
Catholic world; the former is a na- 
tional document, deals only with the 
relations of Italy and the Papacy, 
and provides for a good understand- 
ing in matters common to both. 
Similar judicial documents have re- 
cently been signed between the Holy 
See and Poland, Servia, Czecho-Slo- 
vakia, and other states, on lines ac- 
cepted for centuries and generally 
beneficial in results. The chief 
matters of common interest that the 
Italian Concordat deals with are: 
marriage, the nomination of bish- 
ops, education, and the right (chief- 
ly of religious communities) to own 
and transfer common property. 
Respecting marriage, the Italian 
State, by this Concordat, grants civil 
effects to marriages of Catholics 
celebrated before the pastor, who 
must, however, for the purpose of 
registration, make known to the civ- 
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il authority the marriages at which 
he assists. The civil ceremony, for- 
merly obligatory, is abolished. For 
non-Catholics the marriage laws re. 
main unchanged. Moreover, the ec- 
clesiastical authority is declared 
alone competent to decide as to the 
nullity of marriages thus _ con- 
tracted; separation from bed and 
board, however, and its immediate 
consequences, are left to the civil 
authority. 

As to the bishops of Italy the Con- 
cordat provides for a free nomina- 
tion of them by the Pope. Only two 
conditions are posited: one that 
before the publication of an epis- 
copal appointment the State must 
be informed, so that if it have any 
political objection it may declare 
the same to the Holy See. The 
other is that the newly elected bish- 
op must swear fidelity to the Italian 
State, according to a formula estab- 
lished by the Government and ac- 
cepted by the Holy See. The Italian 
State assumes the obligation of fur- 
nishing the bishops with the means 
of living according to the dignity of 
their office. The former “Regium 
Placet” and “Exequatur” with their 
annoying interference, usurpation 
and delays are abolished. In the 
matter of education the Concordat 
accepts the principle of religious in- 
struction as obligatory for the Cath- 
olic children of the primary and sec- 
ondary schools of Italy. Competent 
instructors in religion are to be ap- 
pointed by the bishops, but must be 
approved and will be salaried by 
the State. In the matter of ecclesi- 
astical property the Concordat au- 
thorizes religious communities and 
other ecclesiastical moral persons to 
own property henceforth in their 
own names and to transfer it by the 
usual process of Italian law. Hith- 
erto such communities were not rec- 
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ognized as juridical persons, and the 
transfers of their community prop- 
erties, necessarily frequent, were 
surrounded with difficulty, delay, 
and grave peril of loss. No right- 
minded person will call in question 
the reasonableness of these provi- 
sions in a land overwhelmingly 
Catholic, and that has long popular- 
ly resented the conditions which the 
Concordat has now healed. 

We may well believe that the pro- 
mulgation by Pius X. of the new 
Code of Canon Law helped greatly, 
if indirectly and remotely, to ease 
the way for the Concordat. Though 
primarily an ecclesiastical measure, 
it was also an act of international 
concern and importance. This great 
act of sovereignty freed the Holy 
See from anxieties that had long 
haunted it in the strictly religious 
order of justice and government. 
The new Code, moreover, exhibited 
an admirable judicial ethos and 
temper, too often unsuspected by 
the modern mind. It was an exem- 
plar of up-to-date legislation aiming 
directly at peace and harmony 
among the world-wide elements of 
Catholicism, and able to command 
from all of them a willing and rev- 
erent obedience. Nowhere, perhaps, 
was the deep significance of this 
long contemplated act more fully 
appreciated than in Italy owing to 
the high-grade legal mentality of 
the Italian, and at least in part, to 
the old and intimate relations, his- 
torical and scientific, between the 
civil code of Italy and the canon 
law. Closely interwoven with and 
curiously fundamental to both is the 
old Roman Law, to which not only 
the Catholic religion but all West- 
ern civilization is deeply indebted, 
and which in turn, as Savigny has 
amply shown, owes to the Church 
of Rome its vigorous survival 


through a thousand stormy years 
from Clovis to Columbus. 


Naturally one asks: Is this a last- 
ing solution of the Roman situation 
that for some two generations has 
troubled the Catholic world, not to 
say the whole political order? In 
his reply (March 9th) to the con- 
gratulations of the Diplomatic Corps 
accredited to the Holy See, Pius XI., 
after emphasizing with evident joy 
and gratitude the popular world- 
wide approval of the Treaty and 
Concordat, speaking in French, said 
to the assembled diplomats: 


“Behind you We cannot but see 
your respective sovereigns, your 
presidents, regents, civil superiors, 
by whatever name they are known. 
And with them We behold your gov- 
ernments, your peoples, in a word, 
each one’s entire country. It is a 
truly apocalyptic vision, a visio 
magna covering the wide world. ... 
Though We may not speak of jurid- 
ical guarantees, We can speak of 
moral guarantees. It is this guar- 
antee, in its kind magnificent (and 
it may well be called a diplomatic 
guarantee), that your eloquent 
spokesman has so opportunely em- 
phasized and so luminously out- 
lined, in the full range and force of 
its import.” 


What could be added to this 
formal and public declaration of 
Pius XI.? He considers the inde- 
pendent and sovereign status of the 
Holy See as committed not only to 
the affection, esteem, and gratitude 
of the Italian people (a view abun- 
dantly confirmed by their April na- 
tional elections) but also to the 
moral protection of the states and 
peoples of the world. There is a 
noble pathos in these other words 











of Pius XI. to the Diplomatic Corps: 


“A juridical guarantee is ex- 
pressed by the ancient and solemn 
terms, defensio, tutela, [{defense, 
protection]. One is defended from 
an enemy or from an insoluble con- 
dition [linsolvable]. But we have 
no enemies, if it be not the enemies 
of truth and goodness. And as to 
insoluble conditions we have be- 
lieved and do believe in the loyalty 
and the good will of those who have 
shown themselves ready and willing 
to deal with us.” 


In the Italian Senate, during the 
discussion of the ratification of the 
Lateran Treaty (May 25th), Musso- 
lini himself answered certain Sena- 
tors who doubted the permanence 
of the Lateran Treaty: 


“The peace will be lasting,” he 
said amidst cheers, “because this 
peace is not a gift we found by the 
roadside by chance. It is the result 
of three years of difficult, delicate 
and long negotiations. Each article, 
each word, each comma of the trea- 
ties has been the object of loyal, 
calm and full discussion. 

“Each article represents a neces- 
sary compromise between the exi- 
gencies of the State and the exi- 
gencies of the Church. It will last 
also because this peace profoundly 
touches the hearts of the Italian 
people, because we allow ourselves 
to be captivated neither by Free- 
masons nor by clericals.’”’* 


The Lateran Treaty and the Ital- 
ian Concordat were solemnly rati- 
fied in the Vatican on June 7th by 
Cardinal Gasparri and Premier 
Mussolini, acting respectively for 
the Holy See and the Kingdom of 

4New York Times, May 26th. 
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Italy. In the procés-verbal of the 
event it was stated that both parties 
made known their reciprocally loyal 
and sincere wish to observe the let- 
ter and the spirit of the agreements, 
whereby were recognized the sover- 
eignty of the Pope and the privi- 
leged status of Catholicism as the 
religion of the Kingdom of Italy, 
The Italian Minister of Finance 
handed to Cardinal Gasparri a 
check for 750,000,000 lire (about 
$39,000,000) as the first payment of 
the financial provision of the Lat- 
eran Treaty. Pius XI. bestowed the 
papal benediction on the King of 
Italy and the royal family, and a 
special benediction on Mussolini. 
The King replied in grateful terms, 
and concurred in the prayer of the 
Pope “that the act of to-day may 
mark the beginning of a new and 
happy era in the relations of the 
Catholic Church and the State of 
Italy.” The great bronze doors of 
the Vatican Palace, half closed since 
1870, were thrown open; the Swiss 
Guards appeared with fixed bayo- 
nets on their rifles instead of the 
halberds they had carried in the long 
and historic interval. The bells of 
the Roman churches rang out the 
popular joy at the official arrival of 
a new order in the public relations 
of the Holy See and the forty-four 
millions of Italian Catholics. 
Across the city Porta Pia lay 
bathed in the warm sunlight of an 
Italian June, and the Lateran 
Church “head and mother of all the 
churches of the world” lifted its 
great bulk above the relics of Christ 
and the Apostles, time-worn and 
war-scarred burg of the papacy, 
henceforth the nucleus of its newly- 
won sovereignty, the identical tem- 
poral endowment conferred upon 
the Pope by Constantine sixteen 
centuries ago, when the victor of 














THE BREATH OF GOD 


Ponte Milvio abandoned the old re- 
ligion of Rome and bowed his im- 
perial head before the Cross of Jesus 
Christ. 

One may imagine the spirit of 
Charlemagne gazing to-day on the 
Vatican over the Alpine barriers 
that his successors so often crossed 
with hostile or ambitious intent. 
And from his lonely tomb amid the 
marshes of Ravenna that faithful 
son of the Roman Church, Dante 
Alighieri, may well be looking with 
purified vision on this new “Con- 
cordia Sacerdotii et Imperii’”’ that 
legist, theologian and _ canonist, 
knight and merchant and peasant, 
had so long prayed for in their des- 
perate medieval vision of a perfect 


“A postolicus” whom all the faithful 
would reverence and obey. The old 
papal strongholds, Orvieto, Anagni, 
Viterbo, and the old historic “fami- 
glie,” Colonna and Orsini, Massimo 
and Borghese and Barberini, belong 
also in the vast scene, as do the 
bellicose “rioni,” with Trastevere 
and Borgo, and Father Tiber him- 
self rolling sinuously to the sea over 
the world’s richest museum. Above 
it all, perhaps not ineptly, one may 
catch, as in a prophetic echo, the 
familiar Vergilian comment: 


“Nocte pluit tota, redeunt spectacula 
mane, 
Divisum imperium cum Jove Ce- 
sar habet.” 





THE BREATH OF GOD 


By Antonia Y. SCHWAB 


I sOMETIMES find the breath of God 

In rich brown beauty of the sod, 

In Christ’s white feet upon the mountain, 
His words beside a palm-fringed fountain, 





In fragrance of a thousand springs, 
A bending reed, an oriole’s wings, 
In rough brown beauty of the sod 
I sometimes find the breath of God. 








By Sir Bertram C. A. 

66 E are all in labour for a name 
for Goldy’s play.” So said 
Dr. Samuel Johnson whose way it 
was to use such contractions for his 
friends’ names; “Bozzy,” of course, 
and “Lanky” and “Mund.” Gold- 
smith did not like it—“I have often 
desired him not to call me ‘Goldy,’ ” 
was his remark on this occasion. 
Goldsmith was rather inclined to 
stand on his dignity, and perhaps 
when in company with the great 
Cham of Literature he had need to 
be. It must have been annoying 
to be described, as he was once by 
some exuberant person, as “Doctor 
Minor.” I should not have liked it 
nor would you, supposing you were 
a doctor in any Faculty. Nor did 
Goldsmith. “What effect this had 
on Goldsmith, who was as irascible 
as a hornet, may be easily con- 
ceived,” said Johnson,—who had 
been hailed as the “Doctor Major” 
on this occasion,—when telling the 
story to Boswell. In fact Gold- 
smith, speaking of Graham, the au- 
thor of the niaiserie, said he “was a 
fellow to make one commit suicide.” 
Miss Balderston, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of English Literature at Wel- 
lesley College, did us all a favor by 
bringing out in the latter part of last 
year a charming volume of Gold- 
smith’s letters,’ with excellent notes 
and a most useful introduction. It 
was especially timeous, to use a 
Scotch expression, as 1928 was 
quite probably the bicentenary of 
Oliver Goldsmith. The exact date 
of his birth is uncertain as is like- 


1The Collected Letters of Oliver Goldsmith. 
Edited by Katharine C. Balderston, 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $3.00. 
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wise the place, which is generally 
stated to be Pallas in the County 
Longford but is perhaps more prob- 
ably Elphin in the County Roscom- 
mon. At any rate in Ireland he was 
born, the son of a Protestant clergy- 
man, and thus, like his great fellow 
collegian, Edmund Burke, one of the 
New Gaels as opposed to the Seana 
Gaidheal or ancient Irish stock. 
Anyone who enters the Univer- 
sity of Dublin, that ancient and fa- 
mous seat of learning founded for 
the Protestantizing of Ireland by 
Queen Elizabeth must pass between 
two fine statues, the work of a great 
Irish sculptor, which commemorate 
these two, perhaps the greatest of 
its alumni. Born though he was 
into the “ascendancy” portion of 
the population, Goldsmith never 
seems to have imbibed its feelings, 
for his detestation of William, of 
“Glorious, Pious and Immortal 
Memory” was as great as that of 
any of his Papist compatriots could 
be. “He was a plant that flowered 
late,” as Johnson said and, unlike 
Burke, seems to have made no mark 
at the University, though there is no 
record that he was there “the com- 
mon butt” as he was at school. 
When I was an undergraduate in 
the same University I belonged to a 
club named “The Caliban” which 
met once a fortnight to read a play 
by Shakespeare or one of the Eliza- 
bethan dramatists. It happened 
that on one occasion we met in the 
rooms belonging to a member 
which, according to student tradi- 
tion, had been those of Goldsmith. 
By common consent the first rule of 
the Club was suspended and She 
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Stoops to Conquer read and (behind 
a curtain of secrecy) the second 
rule, too, which was that no alco- 
holic fluids should appear at the re- 
past which followed the reading. 
They did not appear but each mem- 
ber was privily taken into the ad- 
joining bedroom to drink to the 
memory of Oliver in the wine of his 
country. As a matter of fact Oli- 
ver’s rooms (once in No. 45) are not 
now and were not then in existence, 
having been long pulled down, and 
nothing remains of his student ca- 
reer but a pane of glass with his 
name scratched on it by a diamond. 
The pane is carefully preserved in 
the University Library having been 
rescued by some excellent person 
when the rooms were wrecked. 

In a memorandum which he gave 
to Bishop Percy containing data as 
to his life Goldsmith said that he 
took his degree of Bachelor of Medi- 
cine in this University when he was 
“about twenty years of age.” Miss 
Balderston shows that this is almost 
certainly not the case and indeed no 
one knows where—if anywhere—he 
picked up the medical degree which 
gave him the title of “Doctor.” He 
studied in Edinburgh, and there are 
letters from that place, in one of 
which he lauds his anatomical 
teacher, Monro “Primus,” the first 
Professor of that subject in Edin- 
burgh University—“primus” as the 
founder of a dynasty, for “secun- 
dus” was his youngest son who suc- 
ceeded him and in turn was suc- 
ceeded by his son as “tertius.” 
“Amurath to Amurath succeeds,” 
but on this occasion Alexander to 
Alexander for they all bore that 
name and, as they were all rather 
distinguished anatomists and au- 
thors, they are rather a confusing 
series. 

Perhaps he picked up a degree 
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on the Continent—Padua has often 
been claimed as the place—but, 
great man as he was, he never 
was even a very minor star in the 
profession to which he and I belong. 
He failed on one occasion to obtain 
a position as surgeon on a ship and 
when one recalls the kind of per- 
sons who in those days held such 
posts that fact speaks volumes. 
“I make it a rule,” he once said 
to Topham Beauclerk (Johnson’s 
“Beau”’), “to prescribe only for my 
friends.” “Pray, dear Doctor,” was 
the reply, “alter your rule and pre- 
scribe only for your enemies.” At 
the end he followed that rule and 
insisted on prescribing for his own 
worst enemy—himself—with the 
result that it was too late when 
more skilled assistance was called 
in. Even then things might not 
have come to so serious a pass but 
for the anxiety of his mind on ac- 
count of his debts. To one of his 
physicians who asked whether his 
mind was at rest, since the physical 
signs did not indicate a condition 
so serious as his obviously was, he 
replied, “No, it is not.” And those 
are said to have been the last words 
uttered by poor, thriftless Oliver be- 
fore he died somewhere round about 
his forty-sixth year. 

In spite of the longings, uttered in 
his letters, for a visit to his native 
land, he never returned there once 
he had quitted it, though he wan- 
dered over quite distant parts of Eu- 
rope, being once stranded for want 
of money—no unusual occurrence 
with him—in Padua. One of his 
rambles in France is recorded in the 
Letters—that with Mrs. Horneck 
and her two daughters whom every- 
body knows as “The Jessamy Bride” 
and “Little Comedy” from Gold- 
smith’s poem. Mary—“The Jessamy 
Bride”—was a flame of Oliver’s but 
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married a Colonel Gwyn; “Little 
Comedy” or Catherine married a Mr. 
Bunbury. “The Captain in lace” who 
did not accompany them was the 
brother Charles who, by the way, is 
given brevet rank in the rime, but as 
a matter of fact he was no more than 
an ensign, at the time, in the Foot- 
guards, the lowest grade of commis- 
sioned officer. It was on this tour 
that the party having visited a pup- 
pet show where one of the fantoc- 
chini twirled a pike with great dex- 
terity, great praise was given him by 
one of the party at this performance. 
Goldsmith declared that he himself 
could twirl one just as well, an in- 
stance of the vanity which was one 
of his besetting sins; Johnson de- 
claring that his virtues and his vices 
both sprang from that motive. 
Another instance (where “Doctor 
Major” administered a rebuke to 
“Doctor Minor” for this fault) was 
when the latter, who loved smart 
clothes, appeared in a plum-colored 
coat, which being much remarked 
upon by his friends, called from 
him the reply that his tailor had 
asked him to inform all and sundry 
that the coat was made by John 
Filby at the Harrow in Water Lane. 
“Why sir,” said Johnson, “that was 
because he knew its strange color 
would attract crowds to gaze at it, 
and thus they might hear of him, 
and see how well he could make a 
coat even of so absurd a color.” 
And again in a jealous moment— 
and such were not uncommon with 
him—Goldsmith, chafing at the suc- 
cess of Beattie’s Essay on Truth, 
complained: “Here’s such a stir 
about a fellow that has written one 
book, and I have written many.” 
Johnson’s heavy foot was set down 
once more. “Ah, Doctor! There 
go two and forty sixpences to one 
guinea.” Some of Goldy’s six- 
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pences it is true have not had much 
lasting power but some of them 
have long outlived poor Beattie’s 
much praised work which perhaps 
has not been even seen by one out 
of every ten million people to-day 
who can read English. 

It is clear that Goldsmith was 
jealous of Johnson’s predominance, 
due to his power as a conversation- 
alist, and at times showed it too 
clearly. On one occasion when 
Johnson was prevailed upon to give 
to a circle of friends a full account 
of the interview which he had with 
George III., Goldsmith was observed 
to hold himself rather moodily 
aloof. Yet at the end of the narra- 
tive the soul of goodness which was 
in him led him to rise and exclaim, 
“You acquitted yourself in this con- 
versation better than I should have 
done; for I should have bowed and 
stammered through the whole of it.” 

Now it is time to turn these ram- 
bling remarks in the direction of the 
two and forty sixpences amongst 
which, apart from much other mat- 
ter, were one of the best stories, one 
of the best plays and two of the 
greatest poems in English. To each 
of these a few lines must be devoted 
since new light is shed on all of 
them by the letters in the volume 
which has called forth these obser- 
vations. Everybody has read the 
story of Johnson’s sale of The Vicar 
of Wakefield for the starving Gold- 
smith. It is told by Mrs. Piozzi in 
her Anecdotes, on the authority of 
Johnson; and it is found in the Life 
by Boswell. Yet it appears to be 
well established that at least two 
years before the event narrated by 
Johnson, Goldsmith had himself 
made arrangements—and doubtless 
secured money thereon—with a 
publisher for this very work. It 
seems as if we must part with all 
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the good stories, like Alfred and the 
cakes, William Tell and the apple, 
and Wellington’s “Up Guards and at 
’em!” 

Miss Balderston gives us for the 
first time the complete account of 
the episode of Goldsmith’s journey 
to Cork from which port he in- 
tended to sail for America, but 
missed his ship, returning home 
penniless, and of the tale of the 
horse “Fiddleback.” The editor 
thinks that this was all made up, in 
fact that it was Oliver’s first adven- 
ture into the realm of fiction. It 
has often been thought that there 
were autobiographical details in 
The Vicar, a surmise which she does 
not seem to smile upon. But there 
is a certain flavor of the celebrated 
journey of Moses from which he 
returned with a gross of green spec- 
tacles in the “Fiddleback” incident. 

Goldsmith made sixty pounds out 
of this book which has delighted 
countless thousands and, in spite of 
the absurdity of its plot and many 
of the situations, will always con- 
tinue to delight from its charming 
pastoral scenes and its tender and 
engaging humor. 

It must not be supposed that 
Goldsmith always got such small 
pecuniary returns for his literary 
work. He was a diligent compiler 
of histories of all kinds, now all for- 
gotten, even his Animated Nature, 
a book which I have never even 
seen but would dearly love to look 
through, if, as Macaulay asserts, 
and I am assuming that he had read 
it, in it is related “with perfect grav- 
ity” that monkeys preach sermons 
and nightingales repeat long con- 
versations. Richard Cumberland, a 
once well-known playwright, whom 
Goldsmith had described in Retalia- 
tion as “the Terence of England, the 
mender of hearts,” said that the 
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poet “hardly knew an ass from a 
mule, nor a turkey from a goose, 
but when he saw it on the table.” 
“You are not to infer,” said John- 
son, when alluding to the fact that 
Goldsmith was at work on this com- 
pilation, “that Goldsmith has any 
knowledge of the subject. If he can 
tell a horse from a cow, that is the 
extent of his knowledge of zodlogy.” 
Yet after the book was published 
Johnson said it was “as entertain- 
ing as a Persian tale.” For this 
book Goldsmith got the equivalent 
of four thousand dollars, worth per- 
haps ten or twelve thousand at the 
present value of money—a very 
good price. 

Johnson made one of his best 
criticisms on Goldsmith and this 
class of his work when he said, “He 
has been at no pains to fill his mind 
with knowledge. He has trans- 
planted it from one place to another 
and it did not settle in his mind.” 
A Daniel come to judgment! What 
a splendid word is that “trans- 
planted”! The noble army of 
“transplanters,” in this sense of the 
term, is always with us and always 
will be, indeed I fear that I border 
on their ranks in this very article. 
Would that we could all of us have 
the graceful touch of Goldsmith 
who touched nothing that he did 
not adorn. “Goldsmith was a man 
who, whatever he wrote, did it bet- 
ter than any other man could do”; 
that was Johnson’s judgment and 
he was not given to throwing praise 
about. Yet he had his reservations, 
for Mrs. Piozzi, in her Anecdotes, 
says that Johnson asked one day, 
“‘*And who will be my biographer 
do you think? ‘Goldsmith, no 
doubt,’ I replied, ‘and he will do it 
the best amongst us.’ “The dog 
would write it best to be sure,’ re- 
plied he; ‘but his particular malice 
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towards me, and general disregard 
for truth, would make the book 
useless to all, and injurious to my 
character.” One wonders what 
the speaker had in his mind when 
he used the word “malice” but, 
whatever it may have been, the 
world at large has judged Johnson’s 
actual biographer the king of that 
group of writers. 

We will not linger over Gold- 
smith’s poetry. It was The Trav- 
eller which first made his reputation 
and some regard it as his best work 
in this line. Perhaps many will agree 
with me in preferring The Deserted 
Village in spite of the undoubted ac- 
curacy of Macaulay’s criticism that 
“sweet Auburn” in the days of its 
happiness was an English village 
since no one had ever seen anything 
like it in Ireland, and, in its days of 
desertion was Irish, since no one 
had ever seen in England a village 
emptied by landlord caprice of its 
inhabitants, bundled off to America 
to make a sportsman’s paradise. 

Something more must be said of 
his Plays, at least of one of them, 
for we need not delay over his first, 
The Good-Natured Man, which was 
a mediocre success. She Stoops to 
Conquer, the actual title of the play 
over which Johnson and his friends 
“were in labour,” was called at first 
The Mistakes of a Night, afterwards 
its subtitle. Colman, who produced 
it, made great difficulties about 
bringing it out; Horace Walpole 
(who called its writer “an inspired 
idiot” and seldom had praise for lit- 
erary work which had neither a 
royal nor a noble author) abused it, 
but it remains one of the few im- 
perishable plays on the English 
stage. “Stoops indeed!—so she 
does, that is the muse; she is drag- 
gled up to the knees, and has 
trudged, I believe, from Southwark 
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Fair. 


The whole view of the piece 
is low humour and no humour is in 


it.” Such was Horry’s verdict on 
this immortal piece of work. Read- 
ers of this article will be glad to 
learn that there are quite a number 
of interesting things about this play 
in the Letters which Miss Balder- 
ston has obliged us with, particu- 
larly those which shed light upon 
the changes made in the text after 
the first few performances. 

With all these literary successes 
Goldsmith ought not to have suf- 
fered such extremes of poverty as 
he is generally believed to have en- 
dured. He speaks of himself in one 
of his letters as “in a garret, writing 
for bread, and expecting to be sum- 
moned for a milk score.” Some 
have supposed him to have been 
the original of the “Distressed 
Poet,” Hogarth’s well-known pic- 
ture. Goldsmith, at the time that 
he wrote, was in fact living in a 
garret in Salisbury Court and doubt- 
less was familiar with many duns 
presenting bills, as a woman is do- 
ing to the poet in the picture, but 
he was never provided with a wife 
and child as that one was. Perhaps, 
however, as has been suggested, it 
was the picture which was in Gold- 
smith’s mind when he was penning 
his appeal. Yet in one of the letters 
in this book to his brother-in-law, 
Dan Hodson, he gives another color 
to his position. “You, I suppose, 
imagine that every author by pro- 
fession lives in a garret, wearing 
shabby clothes, and converses with 
the meanest company; but I assure 
you such a character is entirely 
chimerical.” Probably that was to 
save his face with his relatives for 
when he came to his early death, 
and one of them hurried over to 
settle his affairs, there were debts 
galore but nothing else. 




















Let us now consider the man 
himself and let us allow him to de- 
scribe himself, as he does in one of 
the letters. He was then of the age 
of thirty, not as yet arrived at that 
period of success which was his for 
the last ten or twelve years of his 
life. “Imagine to yourself a pale, 
melancholy visage with two great 
wrinkles between the eyebrows, 
with an eye disgustingly severe and 
a big wig, and you have a perfect 
picture of my present appearance.” 
And he continues: “I have passed 
my days among a number of cool, 
designing beings and have con- 
tracted all their suspicious manner. 
I have contracted an hesitating, dis- 
agreeable manner of speaking and 
a visage that looks ill-nature itself, 
in short I have thought myself into 
settled melancholy and an utter dis- 
gust of all that life brings with it.” 
And in another letter he says, “an 
ugly and a poor man is society only 
for himself and such society the 
world lets me enjoy in great abun- 
dance.” That he was not a hand- 
some man is clear from his portrait 
and, like so many other persons at 
that date, he bore on his face 
grievous evidence of smallpox. 

The age in which he lived was 
preéminently one of great conversa- 
tionalists, with Johnson at the head 
of the list and Burke a close com- 
petitor, perhaps—had he had his 
Boswell—more than a rival. They 
loved to “travel over one another’s 
minds,” as Johnson himself put it. 
In this form of literary contest 
Goldsmith does not seem to have 
shone. He was the man 


“for shortness called Noll 
Who wrote like an angel and talked 
like poor Poll,” 


to quote Garrick’s well-known lines. 
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Johnson said that he was not an 
agreeable companion for he always 
“talked for fame,” and on another 
occasion he said of him that he 
“should not be forever attempting 
to shine in conversation; he has not 
the temper for it, he is so much 
mortified when he fails.” All of 
which, if true, is a little like the pot 
calling the kettle black, when one 
remembers that Goldsmith once 
said that it was no good arguing 
with Johnson for if he failed to 
bring you down with a shot from 
his pistol he did it with the butt end 
of it, as on the occasion when, be- 
ing worsted in argument, his gentle 
riposte was to hint that his oppo- 
nent was scarcely sober. 

However, apart from his ability 
in a discussion there is complaint 
of the part which he played in ordi- 
nary talk. Boswell said that it 
seemed to be his intention “to blurt 
out whatever was in his mind and 
see what would become of it.” Sir 
Joshua Reynolds thought that he 
was “absurd on purpose,” a sugges- 
tion which Boswell considered “too 
refined.” But was it? That is just 
the point that seems worth consid- 
eration. A recent writer thinks that - 
the real state of the case was that 
his colloquial humor was a little be- 
fore his time and that he was 
“Charles Lamb waiting to have ir- 
responsibility recognized as one of 
the graces of conversation.” One 
thing is quite certain, namely, that 
he was capable of an apt retort. 
Goldsmith one day was discussing 
the art of writing fables and very 
properly insisted on the need for 
simplicity of manner in such a task. 
And, illustrating his remark by 
some fable into which gold fish en- 
tered, he said that the difficulty was 
to make them talk like little fishes 
—a piece of criticism, by the way, 
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very far removed from the prat- 
tlings of “poor Poll.” Johnson, who 
was present, was rolling about in 
laughter, when Goldsmith turned 
on him and said that this was “not 
as easy as you think” for “if you 
were to make the fishes talk they 
would talk like whales.” Which is 
perfectly true and quite in accord 
with Boswell’s remark on Johnson’s 
literary manner that “an elephant 
does not run and skip like lesser 
animals.” 

Again there is the story of the two 
friends being in Poet’s Corner in 
Westminster Abbey. Johnson point- 
ing to the inscriptions said, “For- 
sitan et nostrum nomen miscebitur 
istis.”"* Shortly afterwards they 
were walking under Temple Bar 
then in its original site and 
crowned, as usual at that time, with 
the ghastly heads of criminals who 
had suffered death for treason. 
Goldsmith pointing first to these 
and then to his high Tory friend, 
slyly repeated the Latin quotation 
with great emphasis on the last 
word. Perhaps his companions 
never understood the peculiar qual- 
ity of Goldy’s humor. There was 
at least one occasion on which it 
seems evident that Johnson failed 
to do so. 

Some person—perhaps for his 
own sake it is as well that he should 
remain anonymous—quoted the 
line, 


“Remote, unfriended, melancholy, 
slow,” 


which everybody knows is the first 
in The Traveller and perhaps was 
as far as the gentleman had got in 
his perusal of it. At any rate he 
sought for information from its au- 


2“Perhaps our names, also, will be found 
amongst theirs.” 
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thor as to the significance of the 
word “slow.” Did it mean in prog- 
ress? Goldsmith with his own pe- 
culiar humor allowed that it did; 
answering a fool according to his 
folly for surely no more foolish 
question was ever asked. Johnson, 
who was standing by and who in no 
way appreciated the position of af- 
fairs, burst in with the remark that 
of course Goldsmith had meant 
nothing of the kind but that the 
slowness was of the mind. And 
then, as he was wont to relate, peo- 
ple thought that he had written the 
poem for his friend. Poor Oliver! 
—one born out of due time! 

None the less Johnson appreci- 
ated him and summed him up by 
saying, “Sir, he was a very great 
man.” Further he wrote for him 
one of the noblest epitaphs ever 
written for any man—that which 
contains the oft quoted words: 


“Qui nullum fere scribendi genus 
Non tetigit, 
Nullum quod tetigit non ornavit.’”* 


It was an age of lapidary com- 
memoration and anyone with a 
modest grip of the Latin tongue 
who is visiting England can while 
away an occasional hour with much 
satisfaction by making a study of 
the inscriptions of the eighteenth 
century worthies (and unworthies) 
on the walls of Westminster or Bath 
Abbeys or of other less well-known 
churches. They were multitudinous 
and platitudinous too; often absurd; 
almost always high-flown; and al- 
most invariably full of the fact that 
the person commemorated had 
passed to heaven immediately and 
as a matter of right. Some of the 


8“He left scarcely any style of writing un- 
touched, 
And touched nothing that he did not adorn.” 
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circle of friends wanted Goldsmith’s 
epitaph to be in English but its au- 
thor “would never consent to dis- 
grace the walls of Westminster Ab- 
bey with an English inscription.” 
And we may be glad that he refused 
so that the world might have at 
least one example of what such an 
inscription should be, enshrining as 
it does in flawless Latin one great 
man’s opinion (we may be sure his 
real opinion) of another. 

I know of no better summary of 
Goldsmith’s character than that of 
Thackeray, a man saturated with 
the eighteenth century and certain- 
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ly with no undue partiality for per- 
sons of Irish birth: 

“Think of him reckless, thought- 
less, vain, if you like—but merciful, 
gentle, generous, full of love and 
pity. His humour delighting us 
still; his song fresh and beautiful 
as when first he charmed us with 
it; his words in all our mouths; his 
very weaknesses beloved and famil- 
iar; his benevolent spirit seems still 
to smile on us; to do gentle kind- 
nesses; to succour with sweet char- 
ity; to soothe, caress, and forgive; 
to plead with the fortunate for the 
unhappy and the poor.” 
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By MOTHER St. JEROME 


NiGuT lowered, silently, her portcullis 

Upon the conflagration of the sky, 

Where in the sunset’s molten fire lay 

The burnt out glory of the fading day, 

And Heaven’s eyes looked down to see him die. 


The liquid mirror, set in the gate of Dis, 
Blushing blood-red against the curving rim, 
Bore on the moveless bosom of the tide 
One death-pale lily, where the waters slide 
Over the beveled edges of the brim. 


In the dim radiance the wind’s caress 

_ Lifted the flutter of the waterfall; 

The shuddering river to the ocean fled, 
As the bereaving darkness softly spread 
The solemn shadow of its purple pall. 
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By ALIcE GORTON WYNN 


“TON JOUR, ol’ ‘Sardine.’ ” 
Octave Plaisance looked up 
and grinned, his black hair in dis- 
array above a jovial red-tanned 
face. Before him lay a freshly 
opened tin of sardines swimming in 
olive oil and mustard. 

“Bon jour, Baptiste,” 
swered. 

Octave’s wife, Anise, laughed ap- 
praising!y. “That name ‘Sardine’ 
is right, Mist’ Baptiste. Octave he 
never get enough sardines.” 

Baptiste’s eyes wandered with re- 
pressed excitement about the little 
roadside grocery, as Octave offered 
a cracker heaped with his favorite 
refreshment. “I hear somet’ing,” 
he began. 

“What it is you hear, Baptiste?” 
Octave smiled broadly. 

“Me, I hear you get big rich— 
quick!” 

Anise jumped lightly upon the 
counter and swung her small, cot- 
ton-stockinged feet. “It’s true what 
you hear, Mist’ Baptiste. I can’t 
hardly b’lieve—yet.” 

“How?” Baptiste demanded. 

“Oil!” Octave chuckled trium- 
phantly. “Me, I begin to tink that 
Texas man he fool me. All the 
money I spare, he sink in them oil 
well—money Anise want to spend 
—buy acar.” Octave drew himself 
to his stockiest height. “Then, las’ 
Monday the postman he come bring 
a long envelope.” 

His topaz-black eyes caught 
glimpses of other neighbors whis- 
pering outside the door. “Come on 
in, Girard—Ma’m Pierre—Mariette! 
Entrez.” 

Face beaming like a bountiful au- 


he an- 


tumn moon, Octave turned to the 
shelves and reached for more sar- 
dines. “We teck a holiday an’ cele- 
brate! Bring some chair, Anise.” 

Happily Anise skipped over to 
the little house adjoining the gro- 
cery, Mariette following to help her. 

“Now sit down, my frien’,” Oc- 
tave invited, “and he’p yourself 
plen’y sardine and cracker.” 

“A long envelope, Octave?” 

“Ye-ah, Baptiste. A big check 
come from them oil well.” 

Anise giggled ecstatically. Oc- 
tave rolled his blue shirt-sleeves 
farther up his strong brown arms. 
“I teck it down to the Acadia Bank. 
That pretty cash girl, her eyes pop 
wide when I push that little paper 
in the window.” 

“Oh—yi! Oo—ee!” the women 
laughed in concert. Silently the 
men grinned their appreciation. 

“You can have your washing done 
out now, Anise,” Mariette reminded. 

“And maybe buy a car,” Ma’m 
Pierre suggested. “Ride to Lake 
Arthur or the swimming pool like 
Mis’ Cunningham or the druggist’s 
wife.” 

Anise squealed with delight and 
tossed her short brown curls—but 
Octave didn’t forget his hospitality. 
“Some water, Anise. These sar- 
dines—” 

When Anise had banged the 
screen door between the grocery 
and the dwelling, Octave lowered 
his voice. 

“You know, this satisfy me, my 
frien’.” He waved a stubby hand 
toward the shelves of tinned goods 
. . . to the open window through 
which the Gulf breeze came steal- 
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ing, fragrant from the rice-heads in 
Judge Cunningham’s field, a breeze 
cooled by the brimming irrigation 
canal that cleaved its shining way 
through the Judge’s yellow-green 
acres. 

“But, it’s of my wife I tink.” 

“You don’t care about the money 
yourse’f, Octave?” 

“Well—yes, Girard. Me, I like 
some good time, but Anise—you see 
I marry Anise Porte in Lafayette. 
Her papa own forty acre; white 
house with green blind. Anise, she 
is used to nice tings. Even a 
armoire hang her clothes in.” 

“Now she can have plenty fine 
tings.” Mariette sighed and 
smiled. 

“I don’t tell Anise yet,” Octave 
confided; “but I fix a little surprise. 
You know, in March, she beg to go 
to N’Orleans for the Mardi Gras. 
But to get some money I would have 
sell old Bon Ami, the cow. And for 
just two day! I not do that, so 
Anise she is disappoint. But now—” 
Octave swung his arms largely—‘I 
teck Anise N’Orleans stay a whole 
week—sh !—sh!” 

Anise entered with a yellow glass 
pitcher of water and one tumbler, 
which she filled and passed to each 
in turn. The guests chattered gay- 
ly, with many expressions of good 
will concerning this veer of fortune 
for Octave and Anise. 

Finally, Ma’m Pierre rose. “This 
company is fine, but I mus’ go home 
put on my dinner.” 

“Me, too,” Mariette decided. 

Girard extended his hand with 
the grip of a blacksmith. “You 
good man, Octave. Deserve plenty 
good-luck.” 

“I t'ank you, my frien’.” 

“Yes, Octave, you was always one 
fine boy,” Baptiste added. 

“Shoo!” Octave gestured in pro- 
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test. “Shoo! befo’ I get the con- 
ceit.” 

Grinning, Baptiste turned at the 
door. “By-by, ol’ ‘Sardine.’ ” 

When the last one had gone, Oc- 
tave sat down and mopped his face 
with a bandana handkerchief. He 
watched Anise carefully wipe the 
crumbs from the counter. Her soft 
hair curled around pink ears and 
tried to hide her wonderful eyes. 
Two years ago she had left her nice 
home to marry him—and no place 
to take her but a two-roomed shack 
hitched to a little grocery store! 
Now he could give her things: pret- 
ty clothes, good things to eat—and— 

“How you like a nice trip, Anise?” 
he ventured slyly. 

She laughed good-humoredly. “To 
Lafayette? Spen’ the day? Fine!” 

“No. N’Orleans! Stay at big 
hotel!” 

Anise’s red lips pouted. “If you 
try to be funny, please don’t say 
N’Orleans. I want to go that bad 
I can cry.” 

Unable to keep his secret longer, 
Octave pulled a small white enve- 
lope from his pocket. “Maybe you 
see the tickets, you b’lieve me when 
I talk. When I come from the bank 
I buy them.” 

Anise examined the pasteboards 
on the palm of her hand and gave a 
delicious scream. Octave saw her 
eyes shine like soft lights on an al- 
tar in the church; then she threw 
her arms around his neck. 

Almost bursting with pride, Oc- 
tave produced a larger yellow enve- 
lope. “They say I want a room, I 
got to reserve. Biggest hotel in 
N’Orleans!” he shouted, and waved 
the telegram. 

Together, they spelled out the 
message. Seizing him by the waist, 
Anise dragged him around to a 
whistled dance tune. So distracted 














was she, it was hard to get the din- 
ner cooked and the table set. 

“Better eat, Anise,” Octave 
scolded, as she minced over the 
cabbage and beans. 

“I ain’t hungry.” 

“You get sick, we cut out that 
trip.” 

As the grocery was closed for the 
day, Octave helped her wash the 
dishes and stack them away; then 
they walked down to Hennedy’s De- 
partment Store. The occasion for a 
silk dress was carefully explained 
to the young woman clerk. She 
brought out two, one a brown and 
the other a dark blue; but Octave 
waved them away. Anise looked 
prettiest in pink. Sure, a pink silk 
cost more than either of the others, 
but—eh! What of it! 

Anise chose a ready-made voile, 
too, with large red roses on a white 
ground. They did look fine as she 
twisted and turned before a long 
mirror. Then she must have a hat 
with pink and blue flowers to match 
both dresses. Also shoes with 
sharp, high heels. For himself, Oc- 
tave got a collar, a red tie, and 
bright blue suspenders. 

Mariette, Ma’m Pierre, and all the 
other neighbors came over that 
night to see the grand clothes Anise 
would wear in the city. She tried 
them all on again, and preened be- 
fore the company like a bright trop- 
ical bird among a flock of English 
sparrows. All agreed that the voile 
was good enough for the train; the 
pink silk must be saved for the 
hotel. 

Breaux’s boy would look after the 
store while they were gone, and 
milk old Bon Ami. Octave sighed a 
little, next morning, as he locked 
the front door and they walked out 
between blue larkspur and flame- 
red myrtle. The wind was blowing 
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little waves on the canal and scoop- 
ing soft hollows among the rice- 


heads. His coat was hot and the tie 
choked. Then he caught the pride 
in Anise’s eyes. 

“You look fine, all dressed-up ol’ 
man,” she beamed. 

“An’ you,” he returned, bowing 
as to a queen of style and beauty. 

Octave remembered that Girard 
and Baptiste hadn’t been over to say 
good-by, and he felt a little hurt. 
Oh, there they were, waiting at the 
station! And Mariette and Ma’m 
Pierre and Jean and Obré—why, 
everybody was there, smiling and 
waving. The women all talked at 
once. 

“You’re one lucky girl, Anise!” 

“You sho’ look good in that 
dress!” 

“An’ the grand’ shoes!” 

“How it feels to be big rich, Mist’ 
Octave?” 

The men said little, chewing in- 
dustriously, hands in pockets. But 
there was no envy in their eyes to- 
ward their more fortunate neigh- 
bors. And their hands shot out 
with loyal grip when Number Eight 
rolled noisily in. 

“Come back, sometime, Octave— 
Anise!” 

“Au revoir!” 

“Good luck, ol’ ‘Sardine.’ ” 

With many backward smiles, Oc- 
tave and Anise entered the crowded 
train. Thrilling with satisfaction, 
Octave saw all eyes following Anise. 
No wonder! No woman in there 
was as pretty as Anise—slim and 
straight—always the best dancer at 
the Magnolia dance-hall. 

And the men were sitting in their 
shirt-sleeves! Octave had been 
afraid maybe he’d have to wear 
that coat till he got back. So he 
hung it on a convenient hook; the 
collar and tie, too. 
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Soon a _ white-aproned yellow 
man sauntered through, shouting, 
“Luncheon is being served in the 
dining-car in the rear.” 

Octave and Anise had brought 
sardine sandwiches and pickles, so 
they kept their seats. But Anise 
whispered eagerly, “Le’s eat supper 
in there, please Octave.” 

Doubtfully he answered, “Sho’.” 
Then with more assurance, “Sho’, 
anyt’ing you want, Anise.” 

She studied the passengers. Oc- 
tave looked out of the window at 
waving rice-fields, crowded station 
platforms; then cotton and sugar 
cane; more surging platforms. 

“Me, I never leave home far,” he 
remarked, as they slowed at a large 
town. “Once to Jeanerette—few 
times to Lafayette.” 

Anise answered dreamily, “My 
papa take me to Beaumont—see my 
gran’mére.” 

Octave was very hungry before 
the white-aproned mulatto again 
passed through, late in the after- 
noon. “Dinner is being served in 
the dining-car.” 

Hurriedly, Octave and Anise rose 
and staggered, with much grabbing 
of seat-backs, through the coaches. 
From the door of the diner, they 
saw little tables covered with shin- 
ing things like in Culpepper’s jew- 
elry store back home. A white man 
met them just inside the door. He 
looked like a judge or a bishop. 
But he frowned on Octave. 

“I’m sorry,” he said, “but it’s 
against the rules to enter the diner 
without a coat, Sir.” 

“Eh?” Except when it was cold, 
Octave had never eaten with a coat 
on in his life. 

“You can’t eat in your shirt- 
sleeves.” 

A breeze went up and down Oc- 
tave’s back; a gleam froze in his 
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eye. It hadn’t been long since he’d 
knocked a man cold at the Magnolia 
dance-hall for pinching Anise’s arm. 

But Anise put her hand upon his 
sleeve. “Run back for your coat. 
I wait.” 

So into the day-coach Octave 
strode and put on the coat that 
made his shoulders feel all tied up 
and the collar that made his stom- 
ach sick. He’d rather eat sardine- 
and-pickle sandwiches in freedom. 
But Anise wanted him to put on the 
things. For her, he’d do it and 
make no racket. Thank the blessed 
saints this would be the only meal 
on the train! 

Anise was sitting at a little table 
when he got back. She looked so 
pretty reading what to eat, Octave 
was glad he hadn’t spoiled every- 
thing with a fight. But that was a 
funny rule! He must wear a coat, 
but Anise, she could eat with bare 
neck and no sleeves at all! 

“Plenty coffee,” Octave ordered 
belligerently. Little more, he’d hit 
that waiter in the eye. What was 
he grinning at? 

The person who had set the table 
had made a mistake, and put on too 
many forks and spoons. Octave 
had just pushed the surplus to the 
center, when the waiter returned. 
Two coffee pots! Octave hadn’t 
asked for so much, but all right! 
He filled his cup. 

“I ask you, coffee!” he said to the 
Negro. “You don’t und’stand?” 

The waiter bowed. “That’s cof- 
fee, Sir. Best percolated.” 

All the coffee Octave knew was as 
black as coal tar. This looked like 
the water in which Anise had rinsed 
out the coffee cups after breakfast. 
It tasted like it, too. But Anise was 
drinking hers, and smiling at him 
across the top of her cup. So he 
swigged the stuff to please her. 
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The waiter had flown to the 
kitchen and back again, a tray held 
shoulder-high on the fingers of his 
left hand. He certainly brought 
plenty of victuals! More meat than 
you ever got in Pete’s restaurant at 
home. Octave quietly loosened his 
collar and tie, and ate. But he 
wished that Negro wouldn’t stand 
there like a constable and watch 
every bite. He'd pay his bill, all 
right. 

Octave couldn’t read much, but 
he knew figures. The cost of the 
meal was more than he took in dur- 
ing a whole day in his store. Trav- 
eling! Huh! Cost plenty cold cash! 

Back to the chair coach, and pres- 
ently they crossed a wide, wide riv- 
er on a boat. Anise was scared and 
held tight to his arm. Finally, the 
train rumbled into a big station. 
St. Joseph! More folks than at the 
Lafayette Parish Fair! Walking, 
talking, laughing, pushing! Octave 
elbowed Anise and the suitcase 
along till they reached a yellow cab. 

“All right, Anise?” he asked after 
they were seated inside. 

But her face was turned from 
him. She was watching the street- 
cars, automobiles, and people. On 
between tall houses! Octave leaned 
over, but couldn’t see the tops of 
them. Long streamers of light, red, 
yellow, and green! It nearly addled 
his brain, seeing so much all at one 
time. 

“Fine, eh, Anise?” 

“Grand! Wonderful!” she 
breathed. Anise was excited all the 
way to the hotel, her face pink, her 
eyes bright. 

A tall Negro, with a badge on his 
long gray coat, opened the cab-door. 
He made Octave a grand bow and 
took the suitcase right out of his 
hand. They followed him through 
a wide hall with cushioned seats. 
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Beat Nash’s furniture store at home. 
Whole branches of swinging lights; 


more people, smoking, talking, 
laughing! Octave felt dizzy. He 
gasped, and Anise grabbed at his 
arm, as the elevator shot up to the 
fifth floor. 

“Teck your breath, Anise?” 

She shook her head and laughed. 
“Not me. Maybe you.” 

“VYe.ah,.” 

Anise was warm and tired, so she 
decided to take a bath in the pretty 
tub. But there was something the 
matter with the stopper. Octave 
turned and twisted the funny thing, 
but the water ran out as fast as he 
let it in. 

“Biggest hotel! Huh!” Octave 
snorted. “In the morning I meck a 
complaint.” 

He had heard about the great 
number of thieves in cities, so he 
put his money in his socks and kept 
them on. Anise went to sleep early; 
but not Octave. He sat down by a 
window, and, though it was almost 
as bright as daytime outside, all he 
could see was a brick wall. Street- 
cars clanged, and it was hot! Oc- 
tave began to wonder what purga- 
tory was like. At home, he could 
have taken a swim in the canal, put 
on his easy overalls; then sat on 
the front steps and smoked, while 
the breeze came like soft feathers 
against his face. And maybe Girard 
and Baptiste would drop in to talk 
and laugh on the galerie. 

Morning at last! Octave dressed 
up in all his clothes. Anise wore 
her pink silk and the high-heeled 
shoes. They had to wait a long 
time for breakfast downstairs. Oc- 
tave decided that the other folks 
must have got up mighty early and 
eaten all that was cooked. 

A green bus stood in front of the 
hotel. “See New Orleans! Historic 























City of the South!” the driver 
shouted through a black horn. An- 
other man waved some little papers 
and yelled, “Boat ride on the River! 
See the port! Fifteen-mile-trip!” 

“Which one?” Octave asked 
Anise. 

The dimple in her chin deepened 
with a smile. “Go in the bus now. 
We do the boat to-morrow.” 

Octave was satisfied to see her so 
happy. Slowly the bus filled with 
passengers, and the driver collected 
two dollars from Octave. They 
went through the ugliest part of the 
city first. Octave couldn’t blame 
them for that. Some of the folks 
made believe they liked it, but he 
couldn’t see why. Narrow streets, 
funny little iron galeries way up 
over their heads, crazy old houses 
where ghosts walked at night—the 
driver said—churches covered with 
green moss. And he couldn’t un- 
derstand half the man said through 
the black horn. 

But the parks and the zoo were 
good stuff; fine new houses, too; 
flowers in the middle of the streets. 
Anise smiled through it all. But 
why didn’t she talk? Maybe she 
was too busy looking. Octave’s 
brain reeled, and he was glad when 
they got back to the hotel at twelve 
o'clock. He felt as hungry as if he 
had carried boxes of groceries from 
the station all day. 

In the big dining-room, a polite 
man led them toward a small table 
for two. Octave knew better, now, 
than to go without his necktie and 
coat. Finely-dressed women and 
perky men strolled in. Octave no- 
ticed that most of them gazed at 
Anise. She was pretty! 

A white waiter this time, his 
brown hair sleek and shiny, like it 
had been painted and varnished! 
“Regular dinner, Sir?” he asked, 
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after he had taken Octave’s hat off 
his knee, and poured water. 

“Ye-ah. Ev’yt’ing you got.” 

The waiter returned with his 
loaded tray, and Octave watched 
him set little soap-dishes all around 
their plates. Each dish had a few 
bites of food in it. The rice was 
about enough to feed the mocking 
bird that had a nest in their China- 
ball tree. Octave tasted something 
that looked like hash dumped on a 
cabbage leaf, all fixed up pretty to 
fool you. Sour! Left-over stuff! 

“What you call this?” he asked 
of the waiter. 

“Chicken salad, Sir.” 

Anise began to eat hers, so Oc- 
tave drew himself together and 
managed to force down a few 
mouthfuls. The coffee at breakfast 
had been good, so Octave decided to 
fill himself up with it now. Then it 
came, black, strong, hot; but Holy 
Saints! Only a swallow in a doll- 
baby cup! First thing he’d do 
when he got home, would be to 
make and drink a whole potful. He 
looked across at Anise. She was 
eating everything. All right! This 
was her trip. He could stand any 
old thing for a week. 

After dinner, they visited a mov- 
ing-picture theater. It was finer 
than a church or a hotel ora... ! 
The hall was lined with grand pic- 
tures and marble statues. But they 
were different from the pictures and 
statues in a church! Octave could 
see that. 

“What you t’ink, Anise?” 


“A dream,” she said, resting 


the tips of her fingers on the nude 
leg of a Venus. 
b’lieve—” 

A strange man standing near, 
clutched her arms. 
read, lady?” 
at the bottom. 


“I can’t hardly 


“Can’t you 
He pointed to a sign 
“Do not touch.” 
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Octave was going to say some- 
thing, when Anise answered sweet- 
ly, “Please excuse me. I didn’t no- 
tice it, because her arms and legs 
are so pretty.” 

The man followed them to the 
entrance, where a boy dressed like 
a soldier—only in blue—beckoned 
them to follow him. Was Oc- 
tave’s stomach sick? Or did the 
floor rise up to meet him in the 
dark? Anise stumbled and fell. A 
man ran out from his place and 
picked her up. 

“Hurt, madam?” 

The boy in the soldier suit took 
Anise’s arm. Slowly Octave fol- 
lowed, feeling his way. The seats 
were nice, only there wasn’t room 
for Octave’s knees. The picture 
was grand! You could see the 
lightning flash, hear it thunder, and 
even hear a pistol shot. It lasted 
so long that Octave had to kick his 
legs to get the cramps out. By the 
time they had walked through the 
big stores and back to the hotel, it 
was nearly night. 

Octave told Anise to go up to the 
room and rest while he went to get 
tobacco for his pipe. He smoked a 
while downstairs, like the other 
men; then decided it was time for 
supper. Funny how hungry he got. 
Up to the fifth floor he hurried and 
flung open the door of their room. 

“Anise!” 

Where was she? Not looking out 
of the window! Combing her hair 
by the bureau? No! Sitting in the 
rocking-chair—? 

“Sweet! Anise!” 

He rushed to the bath-room. A 
man had shown them that the tub 
was all right if you turned the stop- 
per a certain way. 

“Anise—what—what—!” 

For she was squeezed behind the 
door, crying to beat all. 
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“Anyt’ing hurt you, Anise? I 
get the doctor.” 

She shook her head and cried 
harder. Blood hummed in Octave’s 
ears. 

“Somebody insult you? I knock 
him to gelatin, police or no police!” 

Anise uncovered her swollen eyes. 
Her hands shook. “Me, I can’t hold 
it in no longer. I make out like I 
have a good time.” Tears came 
afresh. “People laugh at me.” 

“Who?” Octave’s_ face 
turned beet-red. 

“Ev’ybody. On the train, at the 
picture-show, in the dining-room. I 
try not to notice, but I see them 
make fun—my dress—my hat—an’ 
me!” 

Anise had come back to the bed- 
room and seated herself upon the 
bed, but her words came to him 
brokenly. 

“They say me—you, we're a cou- 
ple of fresh—sardines!” 

Octave patted her on the back. 
He almost choked up himself. 
“Nev’ mind. We go back home 
Sat’day.” 

She threw both arms around his 
neck. “Number Five, she leave in 
the morning. We get home at one 
o’clock.” 

This was sweet as honey to Oc- 
tave. Time right now to milk old 
Bon Ami. Maybe Breaux’s boy for- 
got to water her. 

“Sho’. Tha’s all right, Anise. 
We go home in the morning, Num- 
ber Five. You feel better now when 
we get some supper.” 

A fresh tear rolled down Anise’s 
face, “No, no! I can’t! Way folks 
look at me! Make me feel too 
funny!” 

“But ain’t you hungry, Sweet?” 

She sat down again. “Yes. 
Honey, go some place and buy 
somet’ing. We eat up here.” She 


had 











THIRST 


leaned down to unbutton her shoe- 
straps. 

Octave dashed away without his 
hat. When he came back, Anise 
had peeled off her stockings, too; 
and her feet were resting in blue 
bed-room slippers. 

Octave threw his coat upon a 
chair. Collar and tie followed, but 
landed on the floor. In one hand 
he carried a steaming coffee-pot. 
Out of a coat pocket, he pulled two 
large cups. 
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“T give a fellow fifty cents.” 

Then he drew a tin of sardines 
and five-cents worth of crackers 
from a paper bag. A pocket-knife 
ripped open the sardine box. Ona 
little table, they spread their repast. 

“Look’s good, eh, Anise?” 

With his fingers, Octave laid four 
sardines across a cracker and threw 
back his head to receive it, while 
Anise poured coffee. 

“Good ol’ ‘Sardine,’ you!” she gig- 
gled. 





THIRST 


By E.vua Francis GILBERT 


Because she moved so humbly through the housework 
The livelong day, and every day the same, 

They never saw her spirit as it was created, 

A wild-winged thing no trap could ever tame, 

A wayward, wistful thing, all bruised and bleeding 
From beating out its breath against the bars 

Of daily drudgery, stale and dully dreamless; 

And stifled with stagnation, straining toward the stars. 


Because she never asked for gems or laces, 

For purple velvet, shimmering satin gown, 

But went her way in drab and dreary vesture 

That they might walk gold-clad and shining through the town, 
They never knew the burning thirst for Beauty 

That drove her down to death—as one now knows— 

But on. the day she died they found beside her door-stone 

A single, new-blown, lovely, red-lipped rose. 











AN IRISH SURVEY 


By KATHARINE TYNAN 


RELAND seems since the separa- 
tion to have disappeared so much 
from the English press,—as though 
she were not still an integral part of 
the Empire,—that some news of her 
as of a Terra Incognita may be due 
and of interest. Stands Ireland 
where she did? Well, no; I think 
she has been going on, with the 
checks to progress or rapid progress 
inevitable to the times that are in it. 
Coming back to Ireland from Lon- 
don, from France or Germany or 
Italy one sees with a fresh eye. 
Whatever may be said of the other 
parts of the country Dublin seems 
to have benefited greatly by being 
the capital of a Free State. 

Half a dozen years ago Dublin 
was a very dirty city, still deserving 
the name Lady Morgan gave it 
eighty or ninety years ago, “Dear, 
Dirty Dublin.” The dirt of Dublin 
in those days was regarded as essen- 
tial and unalterable. The fact that 
the city was built on a marsh was 
given glibly as a reason for the exu- 
dation of slimy mud which used to 
make Dublin so uncomfortable a 
place, so destructive to clothing and 
shoes and temper and nerves in the 
happy-go-lucky days of the Dublin 
Corporation. As well war against 
the climate as against the Dublin 
mud. 

That has been set right. The 
Free State Government, being a gov- 
ernment of young men who had cer- 
tainly contributed nothing to the 
self-complacency which had been 
foisted on a shrewd and humorous 
people during a hundred years by 
the press, the pulpit and the orators, 
had a rude shaking, a rude awaken- 





ing. Indeed I think the self-com- 
placency emanated also from the 
Anglo-Irish—there was not a Prot- 
estant Anglo-Irishman or woman 
who would not tell you that the 
Irish were the finest people on 
earth; colonists, they were im- 
mensely jealous of the mother- 
country, which indeed had not 
treated them very well. I doubt 
that the self-laudation ever reached 
the people, on whose charming 
manners, quick wit and remarkable 
virtue it had its only sure founda- 
tion. It was perhaps a sop to them 
because they were so poor and so 
uncomplaining. O’Connell began it 
among the orators. I think in his 
case it was sheer blarney. The ora- 
tors and poets of the °48, mainly 
Protestants, continued it. The Eng- 
lish visitors with their admiration 
helped it. It had a terrible fall in 
what is called grandiloquently the 
Civil War, when the people came to 
an almost hopeless disillusionment 
about themselves. 

But the young Government, 
touched perhaps by the same disil- 
lusionment were competent and 
cruel in their last blow. Doubtless 
it was needed. Laissez-faire had 
been imposed on us from without 
and within. The new Government 
gave the electric lighting scheme to 
the Germans, the sugar-beet indus- 
try to the Belgians, the street-clean- 
ing of Dublin to the French. The 
latter choice seemed ironical. The 
French had never learned to clean 
their own streets. But the French 
industry, under a most competent 
head-man triumphed. Dublin streets 
are beautifully clean. 
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Under British rule we lived in 
Cimmerian darkness. I do not say 
that Dublin Castle was responsible 
for it. It was probably the Dublin 
Corporation and the Urban Councils 
or the administrative bodies that 
preceded them. One of the pleas- 
ant things coming off the boat at 
Kingstown and turning one’s face 
countrywards, used to be the sud- 
den plunge into unlit roads. It was 
part of the homecoming, like the 
alteration of one’s watch to Irish 
time—therefore pleasant. We were 
all in that conspiracy of laissez- 
faire. As we rumbled and tumbled 
in a dilapidated cab which might, 
or might not, comply with the po- 
lice regulations — seldom insisted 
upon as to lights—we said that Eng- 
lish efficiency was machine-made. 
If you will think of it most Irish hu- 
mor in the novels and the plays is 
based on inefficiency. Even two 
years ago, Dublin, off the main 
thoroughfares, was terribly badly 
lit. Within two years, although the 
Shannon scheme is not yet in oper- 
ation, Dublin has become beautiful- 
ly lit. She only needed the lighting 
to be a fairy city by night. Clusters 
of little rosy lamps on the stand- 
ards, which I am told indicate the 
direction of the trams, add to the 
beauty. The suburban and town- 
ship roads are well lit. Around the 
Government buildings and in vari- 
ous open spaces are ordered flower- 
beds, very gay in summer. The 
shops have been learning the art 
of window-dressing — very badly 
needed in old Dublin. Dublin, a 
dingy and forlorn city, a queen in 
rags in the old days has washed 
her face and brightened her cloth- 
ing. She has police who really con- 
trol her traffic. It is one of the tri- 
umphs of the young Government 
that it has created in such a few 
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years since the disorder, a perfect- 
ly efficient police force, as a perfect- 
ly workmanlike army. The Irish 
take naturally to discipline and or- 
der. A pity that through the cen- 
turies everything has combined to 
destroy that sense. The Civic 
Guards and Dublin are, I think, the 
great triumphs of the young Gov- 
ernment. Everyone praises them. 

There are still, of course, many 
things left for the Government to 
do. Dublin has its dilapidated cabs 
and cab-drivers and dilapidated 
horses. Irish good nature, even in 
this stern young Government, al- 
lows all these to die out in the nat- 
ural course of things. Dublin taxis 
are far less well kept than taxis 
elsewhere, but that, I suppose, is left 
to the owners. Dublin is governed 
by two Commissioners in lieu of the 
Dublin Corporation which we re- 
viled and accepted as inevitable in 
the old days. I do not know how 
much of this new Dublin is due to 
them. They are cheap and they are 
efficient, but if much of the effi- 
ciency lies with them the Govern- 
ment backs them up. 

There is a system of motor-buses 
which links up the whole country. 
There is a good deal of reckless 
driving of these for which the time- 
table may be more responsible than 
the drivers, but this is something 
the Government will have to tackle. 
It has not done much so far; it has 
in fact extended the speed-limit, al- 
ready more than sufficient for nerv- 
ous passengers. The buses are said 
to have efficient brakes. For the 
rest the Irish accept the chances of 
life and death with an Eastern fatal- 
ism. The buses are extremely well 
kept and there is on the part of your 
conductor and your driver always 
the human touch which makes life 
in Ireland so pleasant. 
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In a very poor village which lies 
outside my residence at this mo- 
ment I am perpetually in touch 
with the charming kindness and 
courtesy which are the rule in Ire- 
land. The whole village is one’s 
friend: the unemployed men who 
will run the length of the village, 
their thin garments fluttering in the 
wind to hold up an escaping bus for 
you; the shopkeepers, the people in 
the poor cottages, the Civic Guards, 
the postmistress; everyone is kind. 
This trait may sometimes impair 
their efficiency but how pleasant it 
makes life. 

The forge will receive your par- 
cels coming from Dublin by the bus 
and transmit them; and if the forge 
is shut the Civic Guard will receive 
them and one will deliver them 
neighborly, despite the menace of 
the wolf-dogs who are your house- 
mates at the moment. You are 
served always in a spirit of affec- 
tionate interest which sweetens life. 
Your small adventurous children 
may go to see their friends in the 
shops, the forge, the police bar- 
racks, may go to tea with the yard- 
man and you are quite sure they 
will take no harm. The life of a 
country child in Ireland can have a 
freedom, a delight unknown to chil- 
dren with whom the nursery disci- 
pline is kept up and necessary. 
Irish life is still a very innocent life. 

Unemployment is still pretty bad 
in Ireland where we have the dole in 
common with our neighbors. It 
seems the strangest thing in the 
world to-day that none of our states- 
men has seen fit to demand repro- 
ductive work in return for the dole. 
This village which was once a beau- 
tiful eighteenth century village 


bears still, forlorn traces of its 
former glamour in its little Mall, its 
beautiful windows and doors, its 
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great houses all fallen to ghastly 
ruins. It was a village of villadom 
in the eighteenth century, a “rus-in- 
urbe” for the genteel people who 
gathered about the Spa of Lucan 
two miles away. The houses have 
still their gardens, overgrown, neg- 
lected rubbish heaps. About the 
ruined houses are open spaces, 
waste ground where _ vegetables 
might be grown. There is not 
enough energy in the underfed, ill- 
clad men, and if they grew vege- 
tables their wives would not know 
what to do with them. A loan of a 
few unemployed men, with their 
wives, to France for a few years 
would do wonders for Ireland. 
They would return as missionaries 
of thrift, industry, good cooking 
and many other housewifely vir- 
tues. France, short of men, em- 
ploys two million Italians to do her 
work. Why not a delegation from 
every Irish village? 

Some one may say the Irish are 
lazy. It is not true. What they 
lack is training, such training as 
the English villagers have received 
through the ages from the Manor 
House and the Vicarage, and the 
people in the big houses—their kin 
in blood and religion. The religious 
difficulty and the fact that the ladies 
in the big houses in Ireland were so 
often propagandists made such 
training as a general rule difficult, 
not to say impossible in Ireland. 
The Catholic aristocracy of Ire- 
land went away with Patrick Sars- 
field after the Siege of Limerick, 
leaving the poor people to a century 
of dreadful repression—and that 
too has its share still in the Irish 
difficulty. The celibate priesthood 
and the inclosed nuns of the Cath- 
olic Church could not, in the nature 
of things, supply the felt want. The 
Irish only need training. They are 




















extremely clever and adaptable. 
Good Irish servants are invaluable. 
These have usually been trained by 
Anglo-Irish mistresses—I mean the 
women-servants, and they have the 
warm personal touch which one 
misses elsewhere. The older ones, 
at least, identify themselves closely 
with their employer. The Family is 
their family, the children their chil- 
dren, the repute and dignity of the 
house theirs. 

When we come back to Ireland in 
these thin years in which the own- 
ers of great estates in England have 
closed down their houses and gar- 
dens and reduced their staffs, we 
find the much smaller country 
houses in Ireland little changed in 
their way of living. Great gardens 
kept by two men and a boy or a 
man and two boys, if not meticu- 
lously neat at least sufficiently so. 
The same gardens would take 
at least a dozen men in England, 
perhaps more, but in Ireland our 
servants do not specialize. 

There is no doubt that the coun- 
try is very poor, the farmers crying 
out for a subsidy and likely to get 
it. Of course manufactures are 
very few, and we have no capital- 
ists. Between Guinness’s and Ja- 
cob’s in Dublin with the tobacco 
factories which are comparatively 
new, and Cork with its Ford works 
and distilleries there is little of im- 
portance in the way of manufac- 
ture. Bacon factories in Waterford 
and Limerick should be mentioned 
perhaps; and there is a large gen- 
eral industry in egg and butter pro- 
duction. In a rapid article like this 
I pass over the smaller industries 
but it must be kept in mind that a 
great part of Ireland is still unpro- 
ductive, being bog, mountain and 
water. The fattest lands in the 
country are growing cattle for the 
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English market which puts money 
into the pockets of the Meath and 
Kildare graziers but is absolutely 
unproductive as far as employment 
is concerned. 

In those counties of wide skies 
and wide pastures where the cattle 
stand to their knees in lush grass 
there is 


“The silence of unlaboured fields.” 


One lives and one learns. Com- 
ing back to Ireland from countries 
where every rood of land maintains 
its man, the conditions one has ac- 
cepted all one’s life become intoler- 
able. Ireland is certainly not over- 
populated. Her population has 
dwindled alarmingly, in less than a 
century, from eight million to less 
than three. All that time the young 
and strong have been emigrating 
and sending home money to keep 
things going for those who remain. 
It is as bad economics as living on 
charity. We may yet solve the mys- 
tery of wringing profits from the 
bogs. The Government that has 
harnessed the Shannon must be 
awake to the value of our lakes and 
rivers but it has to go slowly for all 
its youth. The Irish have learned 
to wrest a living from mountain 
farms and fields that are half 
swamps. No wonder that they have 
looked enviously at the rich pas- 
tures given over to the cattle. 

Tillage and manufactures are the 
two things wanted in _ Ireland. 
Growing beef for England brings 
money into Ireland but how far it 
circulates I do not know. It gives 
little employment. People can go 
to sleep while the cattle fatten. 

We want tillage. In a country 
mainly farming the prosperity of 
the country will follow the prosper- 
ity of the farmers. We have an ad- 
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mirable Minister of Agriculture in 
Mr. Hogan who has been an abso- 
lute Mussolini of Agriculture in 
Ireland, reforming with incredible 
swiftness and surety the laissez- 
faire methods of the egg and butter 
producers. He has a Grand Vizier 
in Mr. Dulanty the Trade Represen- 
tative of the Free State in London 
who has made our products stand 
side by side with the best the Em- 
pire can produce. 

These are the makers in Ireland, 
which needs badly a respite of at 
least twenty years from politics. 
But that is a counsel of perfection 
as regards Ireland. There is, of 
course, the possibility of the Repub- 
licans sometime coming into con- 
trol, and Mr. de Valera is an un- 
practical man with an unpractical 
program. If he ever comes into 
power it will be on the votes of the 
young, the flapper vote; he has a 
romantic attraction for the young, 
perhaps because of his name. I do 
not think he has much backing 
from people of substance. And one 
does not envy him his task. How 
much will he make of an empty ex- 
chequer and castles in the air; and 
what will his followers think when 
the promised millennium does not 
arrive? Strange that a people so 
shrewd as the Irish should remain 
so romantic. Mr. de Valera spells 
romance to many to whom the pres- 
ent Government is hard fact or 
worse. 

“Romantic Ireland’s dead and 
gone,” wrote Mr. Yeats, circa 1913, 
some three years before the Irish 
Rebellion of 1916 and that other 
manifestation of romance which 
sent so many Irishmen to the War. 
Romance is always there side by 
side with hard practicability, for the 
Irish are a most contradictory peo- 
ple, defying all classification. 
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The Irish Government has on the 
whole an amazingly good record of 
hard work, accomplished during its 
five years of office since it pulled 
the country out of chaos and an- 


archy. It has done some brilliant 
work and what it has done has been 
accomplished with a certain hard 
energy foreign to Irish traditions. 
The one concession to romanticism 
is its devotion to compulsory Irish. 
Otherwise it has discarded frills 
and eyewash. The old tradition of 
Irish oratory is dead, in the legisla- 
tive assembly at least. It does not 
adorn itself. One would like a new 
sumptuary law to regulate the dress 
in which a legislator may appear in 
the Dail. The attendants of the 
House, the police and all the uni- 
formed men can show so smartly in 
their uniforms, why should the 
members of the Dail be free to 
lounge in wearing any old thing? 
But a visit to the Dail is always a 
pleasure because of the kindness, 
the courtesy, the charm of these 
very uniformed men and the good- 
will of all those who on a day when 
things are expected to happen 
crowd the public galleries to suffo- 
cation—or what would be suffoca- 
tion elsewhere. One day when a 
Vote of Censure strained the capac- 
ity of the galleries to overflowing 
and one heard an official say in de- 
spair to an applicant: “I can’t do it 
I tell you, the Distinguished Stran- 
gers Gallery was built for thirty and 
there’s seventy in it this minute,”— 
on such a day one not only found 
standing room, but a chair came in 
miraculously over the heads of the 
crowd and when you were tired of 
sitting on it you could stand on it, 
being assisted thereto and sup- 
ported by all the surrounding men. 
That day I thought it a knightly act 
of courtesy when a chair was sent 
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in for a lady who is a bitter enemy 
of the Government, the official who 
sent it being one of those who held 
to the laws of civilized warfare 
through what is called the Anglo- 
Irish War. 

There is a great deal of scolding 
of the Government even from those 
who would be sorry to unhorse it to 
put Mr. de Valera in the saddle. 
The tariff is the cause of much of- 
fense. We have not been accus- 
tomed to tariffs. Taxes, compul- 
sory Irish, the Evil Literature Bill 
—which is again a concession to 
that romance which lies at the root 
of all religion—have set people to 
grumbling. I do not believe that 
the latter will be at all the Star 
Chamber and Inquisition measure 
which its opponents dread. The 
Government has lost its foremost 
man of genius in Kevin O’Higgins 
but it is extremely competent. And 
its mistakes, such as they are, are 
of its youth and the reaction from 
much talk; and as for tariffs, it 
must fill its exchequer. 

With regard to the economic fu- 
ture of Ireland the Government and 
all who would work for her have 
to contend with the Mr. Fainthearts 
and Mr. Doubtings who, when any- 
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thing is suggested, point to the rec- 
ord of many failures. George 
Wyndham said once, “It would not 
be true to say that things go wrong 
in Ireland more than elsewhere; it 
may be true that when things have 
gone wrong it is more difficult to set 
them right.” The Free State Gov- 
ernment has done as much in its 
five years as could possibly be hoped 
for. Tillage must be at least one of 
the solutions. They say the Irish 
climate is against wheat growing, 
though I remember my father’s 
fields of wheat in the County Dub- 
lin in the last century. But if not 
wheat why not vegetables? A hu- 
mid climate is in favor of green 
vegetables, and Irish potatoes are 
hard to beat. Why not make Ire- 
land a vegetable growing country 
and distribute the money in employ- 
ment, instead of being England’s 
cattle-byre. A great part of Brit- 
tany lives out of supplying Covent 
Garden with vegetables. We are as 
near Liverpool as St. Malo to South- 
ampton and there would be no train 
journey to follow. I commend the 
suggestion to Mr. Hogan. It might 
go a good way towards solving the 
pressing problem of Irish unem- 
ployment. 
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By WILLIAM THOMAS WALSH 





Tue kitchen door of Deacon Wells’s house 

Let in the silent midnight, and then closed, 

And from the shadows down the snowy path 

With quick firm steps, like one who knew her mind, 
Walked Nora McGillicuddy. Apple-cheeked, 

With bare throat ruddy in the frosted light 

Of the slow climbing moon, she sniffed the air, 

And watched her white breath fluttering to the stars 
That spangled the cold world. What a relief, 
Thought Nora, after cooking all day long 

For Deacon Wells and his lean horse-faced wife, 
And mopping floors, and shining knives and forks, 
To get away from that thick atmosphere 

And walk. Sure, what was sleep to liberty? 


It was the coldest night of many a winter, 

One of those nights when houses look like ghosts 
Where shades of men and women dream of summer, 
And feathered fowl crowd closer on the roost, 

And cats huddling in barns draw under them 

Their padded feet; and as your stiff boots crunch 

The pebbles frozen to the brittle road, 

No watchdog barks, and not a rooster crows. 


Never in Ireland was a moon so cold 

As that one tangled in the apple branches 

By Caleb Heffron’s barn. Moon, do you miss 
The crickets and the tireless whippoorwills 

That sang to you all summer? Deep in frost 
Does any loud frog now, O stilly moon, 

Have dreams of you? Or are they like the lovers 
That girls remember, but will see no more? 

Girls are not cold, but oh, how cold you are, 

How much a part of this New England sky, 
These hills of white, these footsteps crunching silence, 
And Deacon Wells’s barren apple tree 

And his shrewd barren wife, and his cold self— 
All cold, cold, like specters in a dream, 

The ghosts of warmer times? 


Up Maple Street to sleepy Main walked Nora. 

Her feet went klop, klop, klop on the frozen road, 

And klop, klop, klop the echoes answered her 

From barns and houses. “Wouldn’t you know,” she thought, 
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“That they would mock me even in their sleep? 
Dear, wouldn’t it make you sick the way they stare 
And laugh at you, as if you were a monkey— 

And they can’t talk themselves but through their nose. 
The likes of them to mock a McGillicuddy! 

And yet it’s kind they are, oh, very kind. 

When I was sick last winter, on my word 

I thanked God, for I found out what they were. 
Who would have thought that Mrs. Wells, no less, 
Would nurse a hired girl? Well, she did it stifflike, 
As if it almost choked her to be human. 

But sure, her heart was in it, that I know— 

No woman can deceive another woman. 

And why would she be after making broth, 

And running up and down the attic stairs— 

My grief, I really think she tried to be 

Affectionate, but didn’t quite know how. 

And that poor Caleb Heffron (the old fool, 

He tried to kiss me once), he loves birds. 

Last spring he risked his neck to save a robin 

That broke its wing and fluttered on his roof. 

And old Wells, with the scrawny neck on him 
Like a plucked rooster—mean, ah, very mean— 
You’d know he’d be a grocer, the old thief— 

And yet himself once took a lame dog in, 

A scraggly cur, and made a bed for it 

Beside his own, till it got weil again. 

(I heard the missus, and herself giving him 

A piece of her lip. Dear, dear, the tongue on her!) 
Well, Yankees are kind people underneath. 

Sure, aren’t they just like anybody else? 

Why is it, then, that you can never be 

At ease with them at all? You can’t be speaking 
What’s in your heart, but smile, and smile, and smile, 
Like any jackass, and you kick yourself 

And wonder why you do it, and their eyes 

Look puzzled, and they think it’s queer you are. 


“Yes, they can love, but only men and dogs 

(I sometimes think the dogs more than the men). 

The trouble is, they don’t love God enough. 

They’re like their own fields underneath the snowdrifts. 
It’s fertile enough they are, but there’s no heat, 

The sun can’t get to them. Well, God be praised 

That I was born a decent Irish girl.” 


So thinking to the rhythm of her own steps, 
Nora came out upon the village green. 
A quadrangle it was, with antique elms 
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In solemn ranks, their branches black and weblike 
Against a thin gray sky. The snow stacked high 
In whorls about their trunks, and blanketed 

The grass, the watering trough, the old town post, 
The soldiers’ monument. At the farther end 
Stood forth the wooden church the Puritans 

Had built two hundred years before. All white, 
With six white pillars on its colonnade, 

It tapered to a slender wooden spire, 

All white, with weather vane on top of all. 

The long dark windows were of common glass— 
No pictures of Our Lady and the Saints 
Tinctured the pallid moonlight. Yet it had 

Its own peculiar beauty, simple and stark 

And proud as Lucifer—a church of snow 

That grew from fields of snow—and Nora fancied 
A church for frigid hearts; for now it seemed 
The corpse of what had been a church, the Life 
Departed, and the Presence flown away. 


Nora stood gazing at the fragile church 
And thought of all the farmers who had lugged 

Huge trunks from miles around to saw the boards— 

And then, the Lord knows why, she called to mind 

Her married sister Mary, who had lost 

A child, a handsome curly-headed boy, 

Too beautiful, the people said, to live. 

They laid him in a small grave on a hill 

Two miles from Willington; and there, sometimes 

When she was restless, Nora walked at night 

And thought, “The pity of it! Why—oh, why?” 

And wept, and prayed. One night, when the moon was shining, 
The sorrow of the place transfixed her soul 

With a wild tenderness. Her impulse was 

To lift the whole grave in her strong young arms 

And press it, coffin, earth and all, to her breast 

Till all was warmed to life. Ah, if she could! 

But now in gazing at the church in the moonlight, 

The same thought came to her. Her arms ached 

To pluck it out of the snow, yes, pillars and all, 

And passionately warm it at her heart 

Till life coursed through it, and it sang for joy. 

Alas, Mother of God! Dead things are dead, 

Dead. The hot tears leapt from Nora’s lashes, 

And instantly upon her round cheeks froze. 

She shivered. How long was she standing there? 

“There’s only an ounce of sense in the whole world,” 

She murmured, “and I didn’t get my share. 

The likes of me to catch my death of cold, 
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Praying for Congregationals—bad cess!” 
Her neck was cold—she put her bare hand on it 
To keep the chill air out; then rapidly, 
With heavy brittle steps set out for home, 
And slipped in through the shadowed kitchen door, 
Still phrasing words with lips that made no sound, 
“Give sense, O Lord, to all poor heretics. 
Mother of Mercy, pray that in this town 
There will be Mass again!” 


To-day if you should ask in Willington 

Who Nora McGillicuddy was, or what 

Became of her, they’d only stare at you. 

They might remember Deacon Hiram Wells, 

Who died a spell ago. Yes, Wells ran off 

With Caleb Heffron’s wife, and took with him 

The church’s funds. It almost wrecked the church, 
But Wells, he served six months and then got out 
Through influence, and lived a while, and died 
Heartbroken, they say, when he heard Caleb Heffron 
Had hanged himself on a door. Well, such is life. 
The people took it philosophically, 

But there was some complaint and murmuring 
When it was known a Popish priest had come 

To preach in Willington. He said the Mass 

In a rude chapel for servant girls and such 

From miles around, but now there was some talk 
He’d build a new stone church, right on the Green, 
Just opposite the old white meetinghouse. 

He wasn’t a bad sort, either. Folks were saying 
He was a right smart man, and very kind. 

But Nora McGillicuddy? Who was she? 

There have been many Noras hereabouts. 

The Noras come and go. McGillicuddy?.. . 


By chance one day I met an oldish woman 
Who was poor Nora’s sister; and she told me 
That Nora died from walking in the cold— 
Pneumonia on *flu—and now she lies 

Beside the little lad, and no stone on her. 
The sister meant to put one there, but lost 
Her husband, and was left in destitution. 
“What difference does it make when we are dead? 
A foolish girl was Nora,” said her sister. 

It may be just a fancy of my own, 

But I imagine Nora stood that night 

Upon the very spot where ground was broken 
A while ago to build the new stone church. 











CARDINAL GASQUET 


AND THE REVISION OF THE VULGATE 


By JoseEPH BrRUNEAU, S.S. 


OPE PIUS X. in a letter to Dom 
Gasquet, O.S.B., December 3, 
1907, which was meant to manifest 
in solemn accents his own personal 
interest in the work of the revision 
of the Vulgate, just confided to the 
learned Benedictine, wrote: “A long 
time, We know, will be necessary to 
bring the work intrusted to your 
care to a happy and successful con- 
clusion.” Last April death claimed 
Cardinal Gasquet, before this result 
was achieved. The Book of Genesis 
is the only volume published as yet. 
But the Benedictine Order does not 
die. 

The world learned with joy in 
1907 that the revision of the Vul- 
gate was intrusted to them. They 
are so used to patient researches; 
they have copied so many manu- 
scripts in the past! Let us hope 
they will find workers to continue 
the task, and friends willing to sup- 
ply the money needed for such an 
expensive work, “to show their de- 
votion to Holy Scripture and render 
a service to the Christian religion,” 
as Pope Pius X. put it. Only an 
order like the Benedictines, with 
anonymous and zealous workers, 
can successfully complete the task. 

In 1907 the world rejoiced at the 
news that Dom Gasquet, the re- 
nowned historian, was appointed to 
preside over the undertaking, be- 
cause, as Father Harney, S.J., says: 
“Anything in charge of Dom Gas- 
quet was certain to receive the com- 
pletest scholarly treatment.”* And 
the work has been conducted by 
him in accordance with the most 
1America, April 27, 1929, p. 62. 





approved scientific methods of mod- 
ern times. 

While engaged in this work, he 
was made cardinal, in 1914. It 
seems that when he was a boy, act- 
ing as train-bearer to Cardinal 
Wiseman in solemn ceremonies, he 
was asked one day: What do you 
intend to be when you grow up? 
“A cardinal,” came the unhesitating 
answer.? He had also assisted Car- 
dinal Manning at that great con- 
vert’s first Mass. “But what he 
really enjoyed as Cardinal,” Abbot 
Butler tells us, “was the becoming 
Cardinal Librarian of the Vatican 
Library and Archivist of the Roman 
Church.”* He was indeed eminent- 
ly fitted for that office. 

In his eightieth year, he wrote 
for the Forum,‘ an account of the 
work of the Revision of the Vulgate 
which is now progressing in Rome. 
Before describing what the Com- 
mission (appointed in 1907) has 
done and is doing, he thought a few 
words might usefully be said to 
make the object of the Revision per- 
fectly clear. 

He states that “the end proposed 
to the Commission is not to produce 
a new Latin Bible which, when fin- 
ished, would be offered for the ap- 
probation of the Church as its au- 
thentic version of the Latin Scrip- 
tures.” 

An “authentic” Version we have 
in the present Vulgate. The Coun- 
cil of Trent has declared as much. 
But the authentic Version of the 


2La Croiz, April 7, 1929. 
8Tablet (London), April 13, 1929, p. 497. 
4August, 1926, pp. 198-206. 























Latin Scriptures would be, I imag- 
ine, the exact and accurate transla- 
tion into Latin of the original text 
determined as accurately as possi- 
ble. This would certainly be very 
desirable and, when the present 
work is done, another commission 
we may hope will examine how far 
St. Jerome was correct in his trans- 
lation. But this is not possible un- 
til the present undertaking is ac- 
complished. “The true object of 
the present work,” writes the Car- 
dinal, “is clearly set forth in the let- 
ter of the Pope confiding this work 
to the Commission: it is to deter- 
mine as accurately as possible the 
text of St. Jerome’s translation as 
he made it in the fourth century. 
This translation, if it can be deter- 
mined, as is admitted on all hands, 
would be the best, indeed, the nec- 
essary basis of any more fundamen- 
tal and critical revision of that text 
itself.” 

The reason why the text of St. 
Jerome’s translation’ is so impor- 
tant is owing to the fact that “in 
addition to the veneration due to 
the Vulgate Latin Version as a 
standard of faith and morals, it 
claims a critical value of the high- 
est order, which it is not possible to 
overstate.” 

Those are solemn words from 
the pen of the Cardinal, so well- 
versed in criticism and historical 
researches. Indeed the Latin trans- 
lation made. by St. Jerome suc- 
ceeded in replacing the older Latin 
Bible, as soon as it was believed to 
be a more fruitful rendering of the 
original. His Eminence says fur- 
ther: 


“The importance of having the 


5We must not forget that the ancient Hebrew 
manuscripts from which St. Jerome made his 
translation have long since disappeared. 
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pure text is obvious. It would not 
only give us the Version made by 
one whose competence is acknowl- 
edged, but it would also furnish us 
with the necessary basis for a thor- 
ough revision of the Latin Bible ac- 
cording to the originals. Moreover 
it is quite certain that St. Jerome’s 
Latin Version would give us the 
best means of determining the value 
of the present Septuagint and He- 
brew. The Church did what it 
could to guard the purity of St. 
Jerome’s text, and each successive 
age gave rise to revisions and cor- 
rections.” 


The danger of corruption and the 
need of corrections came not only 
from the mistakes of copyists, but 
from the existence of other Latin 
Versions. The Cardinal outlines 
the history of the Vulgate after the 
death of St. Jerome. He continues: 


“With the invention of printing it 
became more than ever necessary to 
obtain an authentic text as pure as 
possible. This was the situation 
which the Council of Trent set it- 
self to regulate in 1545. The need 
of revision was admitted, and in the 
end it was proposed that the work 
should be left to the Pope to pre- 
pare a new and revised Latin text. 
It was agreed that the Vulgate—the 
Latin translation of St. Jerome, re- 
vised according to the best and most 
ancient manuscripts — should be 
considered the standard text, since 
this, ‘by the long use of so many 
ages had the approval of the 
Church.’ 

“When the task of preparing it 
was remitted to the Pope, a Com- 
mission consisting of the most 
learned scholars was appointed to 
prepare it, with the instruction to 
restore St. Jerome’s text as far as 
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possible. . . . The Commission la- 
bored for some forty years, and 
strange to say, many of the changes 
proposed by them were never in- 
serted in the final revision. From 
the notes of this Commission it may 
safely be said that had they been 
accepted we should have had a 
much better critical text than we 
now possess. 

“Substantially, however, there 
can be no doubt that our present 
text represents the translation of 
St. Jerome, but no less certainly 
it stands in need of much correc- 
tion.” 


In a masterly article written for 
The Catholic Encyclopedia,’ 1912, 
the Cardinal had described the state 
of affairs previous to the initiative 
taken by Pius X.; it had of late 
been frequently urged upon the ec- 
clesiastical authorities that the time 
had come when the well-established 
principles of textual criticism 
should be applied to determine the 
most correct Latin text of the Holy 
Scriptures. But no official action 
had been taken until Pius X. an- 
nounced his intention of preparing 
for the revision. 

His Eminence narrates in the 
Forum what Pius X. decided to be 
done and what the Benedictine Or- 
der accepted: “It was reserved to 
Pope Pius X. to initiate a thorough 
revision on the best critical lines. 
The work was offered in 1907 to the 
Benedictine Order. Although fully 
recognizing that the work must nec- 
essarily be arduous and costly, the 
representatives of the Order, gath- 
ered together at Rome in that year, 
felt that it was impossible to refuse 
such an honorable task.””" 


eVol. XV, 515, art. “Vulgate.” Cf. Dom 
Gasquet’s article “Revising the Vulgate,” in 
the Dublin Review, October, 1908, p. 264. 
1Forum, p. 203 
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After having been located for 
some years at the International Col- 
lege of St. Anselmo, the Commis- 
sion at the desire of the Holy Father 
moved to San Callisto in Trastevere, 
where it still has its collections and 
workshops. And there, for the last 
twenty-two years, as we learn from 
a very touching and charming arti- 


cle of Abbot Butler® whose associa- 


tion with Dom Gasquet dates back 
sixty years, the latter worked at the 
Vulgate text, inspiring his collabo- 
rators by his example and holding 
the diverse national elements to- 
gether by his personality. Both are 
indispensable: inspiring and hold- 
ing together collaborators. The lat- 
ter is perhaps not the easier task 
of the two. Who will fill that high 
mission now? 

It is easy to understand the diffi- 
culty of the task: “De quoi s’agit- 
il?” as Marshal Foch used to say. 
The question is how, out of the 
mass of variants, we can determine 
the original reading of St. Jerome. 
The difficulty of this task arises 
from the number of the manu- 
scripts employed, and the very vital 
nature of the Biblical text which has 
been so often copied and continual- 
ly corrected upon the ancient copies. 
The more frequently a text is cop- 
ied, the more changes it undergoes, 
just as coins which pass from hand 
to hand lose their relief and become 
polished. This incessant change of 
readings makes the classification of 
manuscripts a delicate and difficult 
matter. One of the members of the 
Commission, Dom Henri Quentin, 
undertook to solve this problem for 
the first group of books of the Old 
Testament, the Octateuch, and he 
has given the result of his re- 
searches in a volume of the Collec- 
tanea of the Commission, entitled: 
8Tablet (London), April 13, 1929, p. 496. 
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Mémoire sur Tétablissement du 
texte de la Vulgate.® 

The Cardinal sums up and there- 
by, it seems, approves and endorses 
Doin Quentin’s method, as follows: 


“The method of classification of 
manuscripts which is proposed in 
this volume is a new one, but it has 
given remarkable results in the case 
of other texts besides the Bible... . 
In a few words this method is to 
seek for the archetype of the manu- 
scripts which we possess, rather 
than for the original translation of 
the author; and the classification of 
codices is obtained by comparing 
successively various groups of three 
manuscripts. For the Octateuch, 
or the first eight books of the Vul- 
gate, the genealogy of the manu- 
scripts to which this method has 
led, is composed of three great fam- 
ilies, represented chiefly by the 
Spanish, Alcuin, and Theodulph 
codices. At the head of these stand 
the three manuscripts, Turonensis, 
Amiatinus, and Ottobonianus, 
which are important as much from 
their origin as from their age.” 


In the nineteenth century, Ver- 
cellone’s Variz Lectiones, Words- 
worth and White’s New Testament 
secundum editionem Sancti Hieron- 
ymi, and also Samuel Berger’s His- 
tory of the Vulgate are, as it were, 
the preambles of the critical work 
intrusted to the Benedictines in 
1907. 

But those men whom Dom Quen- 
tin quotes as his predecessors in the 
field had only faintly outlined the 
classification of. manuscripts into 


®Premiére partie: Octateuque, 1922. See a 
review of that book from Pére Lagrange’s pen 
in Revue Biblique, 1924, pp. 115-123. The dis- 
cussions provoked by this book have led Dom 
Quentin to publish another book, Essais de 
critique textuelle, 1926, in which he tries “to 
open up horizons for future editors.” 
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families, while Dom Quentin has 
built an imposing edifice. Samuel 
Berger refers only in a footnote* to 
the Ottobonianus, one of the three 
manuscripts that stand at the head 
of the three families. In his mas- 
terly article in The Catholic Ency- 
clopedia (“Revision of the Vul- 
gate”), 1912, as in The Dublin Re- 
view, 1908, Dom Gasquet describes 
what work was to be done. In 1927 
he was proud to announce what 
had been accomplished: the publi- 
cation of the Book of Genesis. But 
to understand better the value and 
the importance of this book, it may 
be good to dwell on the work it im- 
plies. 

The three stages of the work, that 
is: the collation, the gathering to- 
gether of the variants, and the writ- 
ing out of the apparatus, have been 
well described by Dom Adrian W. 
Blundell, O.S.B.,° who as a mem- 
ber of the Pontifical Commission for 
the Revision of the Vulgate was en- 
gaged in this work for a number of 
years. He is a first-hand authority 
on the subject. He gives us an inti- 
mate account of their labors and 
instances some of the knotty prob- 
lems with which they had to deal. 
The objective of their task being 


“to propose a text arrived at chief- 
ly by the study of the earliest manu- 
scripts which will as nearly as pos- 
sible reproduce the translation 
made by St. Jerome into Latin from 
the ancient Hebrew manuscripts he 
possessed in Palestine . . . a vast 
quantity of preliminary work had 
to be done before any progress could 
be made with the revision of the 
text. The libraries of Europe had 

10Histoire de la Vulgate, p. 94. 

11Dom Adrian W. Blundell has recently re- 
tired from the Commission and is now at St. 


Anselm Priory, the promising Benedictine 
foundation at Washington. 
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to be ransacked to find the best and 
oldest codices of the Bible. Dom 
Donatien de Bruyne traveled for 
this purpose through Spain, Ger- 
many, and Austria in 1910 and 
1911. He was followed later by 
Dom Henri Quentin who completed 
these investigations and _ photo- 
graphed the manuscripts. The re- 
sult was a mass of photographs now 
numbering upwards of 50,000, and 
bound up in volumes. These Bibles 
had to be ‘collated,’ that is, compared 
word for word with the Clementine 
Vulgate. This took years to accom- 
plish, and is still not quite com- 
pleted, as additional manuscripts 
are discovered and placed with the 
collection. . . . It was not till after 
the Great War, in the year 1919, 
that the work of preparing the text 
and grouping the variants of the 
Codices was taken seriously in 
hand.” . . .'? 


We hope we will be forgiven for 
quoting again liberally from these 
illuminating articles of The Placi- 
dian. 


“Photography plays an all-impor- 
tant réle during every process in the 
revision of the text. At each stage 
in the gathering together of the 
many variants, the volumes of pho- 
tographed Bibles are consulted... . 
The great number of the Bibles cho- 
sen were photographed, page by 
page, by Dom Henri Quentin him- 
self. A special apparatus was de- 
signed for the purpose, with a right- 
angled lens which enabled the 
manuscript to be laid flat on a table 
in a good light while the camera 
stood in the usual horizontal posi- 
tion. These photographs are, of 


12Dom Adrian W. Blundell: “The Book of 
Genesis: the restored text as issued by the 
Pontifical Commission for the Revision of the 
Vulgate.” The Placidian, January, 1927, p. 13. 
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course, negatives, the writing ap- 
pearing white on a black back- 
ground. The process brings out in 
an extraordinary way any erasures 
of the text, and correction of let- 
ters, or the different shades of ink. 
It has even been observed that cor- 
rections can more often be detected 
in a good photograph than in the 
original manuscript. .. . 

“The work of ‘collating’ these 
photographed manuscripts is the 
first stage in the revision of the text 
and perhaps the most arduous. 
For this purpose, at the outset of the 
undertaking, Cardinal Gasquet had 
the Clementine text of the Vulgate 
specially printed, from the begin- 
ning to the end of the Bible. The 
text is printed down the left hand 
side of an ordinary quarto size page 
in a column about one and one-half 
inches wide. The rest of each page, 
to the right, remains blank, to re- 
ceive all the variations found in a 
given codex, from the old text in 
the margin which it is the purpose 
of the Commission to revise. The 
collating of a manuscript is done by 
comparing word for word, and let- 
ter for letter, the text of the said 
manuscript with the Clementine 
text, and noting down, according to 
a set of directory regulations, all 
and every variation that can be 
found. ... 

“The next stage in the work is to 
assemble the different variations 
and readings of the Codices that are 
to be used, from the collations. 
For this purpose, long sheets of pa- 
per are taken, perhaps thirty inches 
long and nine inches wide. Along 
the top lengthwise, is written in a 
bold hand, with some spaces be- 
tween the words, the Clementine 
text; one line of this only. Then 
the variations are written, vertically 
below the word or phrase with 
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which the variation is concerned... 
and each variation is recorded, with 
the letter after it that distinguishes 
the particular manuscript con- 
cerned. With all the readings and 
variants of the manuscripts thus 
tabulated, it becomes possible to 
carry out the next and most impor- 
tant process of deciding on any 
change in the text, the object of all 
the labor of the Commission. Then 
the work is undertaken of writing 
out in the ordinary way the mass of 
variations of the manuscripts, and 
early editions. This is the appa- 
ratus.”’** 


After twenty years we have now 
the first volume: the Book of Gene- 
sis. And here is the admirable and 
comprehensive description given by 
the Cardinal who presided over the 
work. Could he more delicately 
keep in the background and render 
homage and do justice to his col- 
laborators? 


“Each page gives on the upper 
portion the obtained version accord- 
ing to St. Jerome, written per cola 
et commata (broken up into short 
lines according to the sense)... . 
Below the text, three critical appa- 
ratus. The first is devoted to the 
composition of the text, and con- 
tains the readings of the manu- 
scripts upon the testimony of which 
the editor has depended for the 
choice of that reading which he has 
adopted in the text... . The second 
apparatus gives the testimony of all 
the manuscripts made use of with- 
out exception; all the various read- 
ings have been set down. More- 
over, the source of the errors in the 
text are here indicated whenever 
this can be found, and it becomes 
possible to know the influence that 


1slbid., April, 1927, pp. 149-151. 
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has been exerted by the Septuagint, 
the ancient Latin Versions, and the 
writings of the ancient Fathers on 
the then accepted text of the Bible. 
The second apparatus thus presents 
the elements of the history of the 
text. Finally a third apparatus 
gives the divisions which in the 
manuscripts break the text into 
chapters.”** 


Anyone can see what vast pros- 
pects open up for the intelligent 
reader of those apparently puzzling 
agglomerations of signs, symbols, 
and abbreviations: the composition 
of the text, the history of the text, 
and the division of the text. 

The number of changes in the 
new proposed text of Genesis is very 
large, over a thousand: many of 
them of course rather unimportant. 
Some however are both interesting 
and important. In Gen. iii. 15, v. g., 
the text “JPSA conteret caput tuum, 
SHE shall crush thy head,” Dom 
Quentin decides in favor of ipsa as 
found in the Turonensis and the 
Amiatinus and most of the manu- 
scripts with a few exceptions, and 
also affirmed by St. Ambrose, St. 
Augustine, and St. Jerome. 

Still, one of the most important 
manuscripts, the Ottobonianus, has 
IPSE (HE) like the Septuagint. 
Even St. Jerome gives “ipse’”’ as re- 
ferring to Christ, in his Questiones 
hebraice in Genesim, written in 389, 
i. e., nine years before he translated 
the Octateuch from the Hebrew in- 
to Latin. So that after his studies 
of the Hebrew manuscripts he 
translated the text as JPSA. Dom 
Quentin therefore decided in favor 
of ipsa as found in the earliest and 
best Latin manuscripts, even 
against the Ottobonianus. The iron 
rule of Dom Quentin is to follow 


14Forum, August, 1926, pp. 205 f. 
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the majority among the three great 
families represented by the Turon- 
ensis, the Amiatinus, and the Ot- 
tobonianus. So here the Ottoboni- 
anus must yield. The purer text of 
St. Jerome is “IPSA [SHE] conteret 
caput tuum.” 

Another example is to be seen in 
Gen. ii., 18. In the Clementine Vul- 
gate we read: “Faciamus ei ADJU- 
TORIUM simile sibi, Let us make 
him [Adam] a HELP like unto him- 
self.” ADJUTOREM is the text giv- 
en by Dom Quentin. Why does he 
change? Because of the authority 
of the Turonensis (in its later 
hand) and Cava and four manu- 
scripts. Probably all critics will 
not agree with him here and will 
rather follow Amiatinus and Otto- 
bonianus, which read ADJUTO- 
RIUM as in the Clementine Vulgate. 

At times recourse must be had to 
the Hebrew or the Greek when the 
archetype evidently errs, “errante 
archetypo.” An example of this is 
found in Gen. xxiv., 32. “Dedit 
aquam ad lavandos pedes EJUS, 
Laban gave straw to the camels of 
Abraham’s servant and water to 
wash his feet.” But all the three 
archetypes, even all the codices and 
early editions down to the Council 
of Trent, have “et equam ad lavan- 
dos pedes CAMELORUM.” Com- 
mon sense and internal criticism 
must prevail over the iron rule ac- 
cording to which the three arche- 
types should be followed. 

Let us add that there are 133 
pages of Introduction of the most 
valuable character, which contain 
Latin Prologues to the whole Bible, 
some letters of St. Jerome, Alcuin’s 
and Theodulph’s prologues, etc. A 
gold mine. When the work of Re- 
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vision of the Vulgate will be fin- 
ished, we, Catholics, will be proud 
of showing such a scientifically and 
critically edited Latin Bible to our 
age so fond of criticism and science. 
It will bring honor to the Church 
and reverence to the inspired Word 
of God. 

The most exacting critics could 
not refuse their admiration, even if 
they disagree on some of the con- 
clusions. And of course there are 
differences even among the Bene- 
dictines who worked with Cardinal 
Gasquet. Dom Bruyne does not al- 
ways agree with Dom Quentin, etc." 

Unable, as we are in this article, 
to describe and pay homage to the 
historical and more personal work 
of Cardinal Gasquet, realizing the 
truth of Abbot Butler’s statement 
that when Dom Gasquet was ap- 
pointed prior of Downside the 
monks had “the feeling that under 
him as superior, great things were 
to be hoped for,” we cannot more 
fittingly conclude these pages than 
with the words of the venerable Ab- 
bot who of all men “knew best” the 
illustrious Cardinal Gasquet: 


“He leaves the memory of a sin- 
gularly beautiful character, of great 
charm and kindliness; of an indus- 
trious worker, zealous always for 
the cause of religion and of the 
Church; of a man of simple but 
deep unostentatious piety, as is re- 
vealed in the little tract Religio Re- 
ligiosi written on the occasion of his 
jubilee of monastic profession; an 
example to those who knew him 
best, and an encouragement to aim 
at all that is highest.” 


15See Revue Bénédictine, 
150 ff. 
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WAGER OF BATTLE 


By JAMES OWEN TRYON 


ATER generations possibly will 
look back upon the curious 
folly of some of our present laws 
with much the same amazement as 
that with which we now regard the 
legal farce of the past century 
known as “wager of battle.” The 
crudities of one generation become 
interesting historical phenomena 
for the next. 

The great majority of dead-letter 
laws are also deadly dull, but there 
are some to be found by the curi- 
ous student which are clothed in the 
bright garments of chivalry and 
sparkle with novelty. Such is the 
“wager of battle” which was, in the 
early days of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, disappearing from the com- 
mon law of England. The last case 
in which this law was invoked was 
that which concerned the murder of 
Mary Ashford in 1817. 

As the common law of England 
then stood, the heir at law of a per- 
son considered to have been mur- 
dered had what was called the right 
to appeal the person suspected of 
having committed the crime. Re- 
gardless of the fact that the ac- 
cused might have been fully ac- 
quitted by a jury in a criminal 
prosecution, this right of appeal 
still existed in the heir. His appeal 
was, in fact, a second criminal 
prosecution in the form of a private 
action by one private subject 
against another. While the public 
prosecution sought to have the 
party punished for an _ offense 
against the public, this private ac- 
tion proceeded on the theory that 
the offense charged was a private 


injury. 





Moreover, because it was a pri- 
vate action, and because the crown 
could not modify or remit the find- 
ing of the jury in a private suit, it 
followed that in case a verdict of 
“guilty” should be rendered in an 
appeal of murder, the defendant 
must die. There was no pardoning 
power which could save him. 

No doubt in earlier days this pro- 
ceeding was made use of to extort 
pecuniary compensation, but as 
civilization progressed and crimes 
were no longer purged by money, 
this private process was put in force 
to insure the infliction of some pun- 
ishment, at least, on the person 
charged, though no money damages 
were allowed. 

Mary Ashford was a charming 
and popular young girl who, at the 
time of her sudden death, was liv- 
ing with her uncle at Langley, War- 
wick County, England. On the 26th 
day of May, 1817, on her way to 
Birmingham for the day, Mary 
called at the home of her friend 
Hannah Cox, in the neighboring vil- 
lage of Erdington, and arranged to 
meet with her early that evening 
and go to a dance at Tyburn. This 
plan was carried out. Mary went to 
the dance and there met a man by 
the name of Abraham Thornton. 
Thornton admired Mary and, during 
the course of the evening, was heard 
to remark, “I have been intimate 
with her sister, and I will be inti- 
mate with her, though it should 
cost me my life.” 

The two left the dance together 
and were seen together at a stile 
about 3a.m. At4a. mM. Mary called 
at her friend Hannah’s and was 
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then calm, composed and in good 
spirits. She left there between 4 
and 5 a. M. and at or immediately 
after her departure she was seen on 
her way home by several witnesses. 
About 6 a. M. a laborer found a bon- 
net and a bundle in a neighboring 
field, close by the top of a slope 
which led down to a pit filled with 
water. The pit was dragged and 
the body of Mary Ashford discov- 
ered, outraged and murdered. 
Death had been caused by drown- 
ing, the body having been thrown 
into the pit while insensible. 

Promptly after the coroner’s in- 
quest, Thornton was committed for 
trial on a charge of murder. The 
evidence against him was strong, 
but entirely circumstantial. In ad- 
dition to his quoted remark, there 
were the marks of footprints at the 
scene of the tragedy, corresponding 
in size with his shoes. On the other 
hand, the defense showed that the 
deceased could not possibly have 
met her death before 4:30 a. M., and 
probably not before 4:45 a. m. It 
was proved that at 4:30 a. m. Thorn- 
ton had been seen at a point distant 
one and a half miles by the nearest 
road from the spot where the body 
was found. He was then calm, the 
witnesses testified, and did not ap- 
pear to have been running. The 
jury, after deliberating only six 
minutes, brought in a verdict of 
“not guilty.” 

In England at the present time, 
as in this country, this would have 
been the end of the matter. In the 
general opinion of the community, 
whatever doubts some may have 
harbored in their minds, the verdict 
was final. But the old proceeding 
of the appeal of the person, never 
having been abolished by statute, 
was still the law of the country, and 
it was the subsequent resort to this 
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proceeding which has given this 
case an historical importance which 
it would not otherwise possess. 

As time went on and persons 
throughout all of England became 
acquainted with the brutal details 
of the murder of Mary Ashford, the 
feeling grew that in some way there 
had been a great miscarriage of jus- 
tice. The verdict of the jury was 
criticized on the score that too much 
consideration may have been given 
to the testimony of the witnesses 
which established Thornton’s alibi. 
It was even stated, and by many be- 
lieved, that this case was not the 
first in which Thornton had been 
concerned; but that his offenses had 
always been condoned by money 
and that large sums had been paid 
by his father in order to save him 
the disgrace of a conviction. The 
result was that a great, and per- 
haps not unreasonable prejudice 
was soon created against Thornton, 
and when he appeared in places 
where he was known, large crowds 
collected and followed him with 
threats and insults. 

It does not appear to whom be- 
longs the credit for first suggesting 
action by the heir at law of the mur- 
dered girl against the person of 
Thornton. Whoever it was, it must 
have been a student of the ancient 
common law, for the memory of the 
oldest practitioner of the day was 
probably not sufficiently elastic to 
recall a previous instance where the 
proceeding had been invoked. A 
subscription was started and funds 
raised to put Thornton a second 
time in jeopardy on the obsolete 
“writ of appeal of murder.” 

Mary Ashford’s heir at law was 
her eldest brother, William Ash- 
ford, a young man barely of age. 
He was seen, and consented to be- 
come the plaintiff in the proposed 
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action. The preliminary steps were 
duly taken and, on the 9th day of 
October, 1817, a writ was issued to 
the Sheriff of Warwickshire com- 
manding him to cause Abraham 
Thornton to be reapprehended. He 
was accordingly arrested and on No- 
vember 6th the case came on for 
trial before the Court of Kings 
Bench. 

Ashford and Thornton were 
brought into court and confronted 
with each other. The different 
writs and returns were read, in- 
cluding the count of appeal charg- 
ing Thornton with the murder. It 
concluded with the averment that if 
“Thornton denied the felony and 
murder, then he (Ashford) was 
ready to prove the same, and had 
found pledges to prosecute.” 

After these preliminaries were 
concluded, an adjournment was 
granted for a few days on the 
ground of the extraordinary nature 
of the proceeding. Public opinion 
was now running high against the 
accused and it was generally be- 
lieved that the jury before whom 
the second trial would be had would 
not be as mercifully disposed as the 
former jury had been. The short 
adjournment was taken advantage 
of by the defense counsel to prepare 
the ingenious reply which was to 
save their client from a second or- 
deal before a jury. 

Court reconvened on November 
17th and the structure could not ac- 
commodate the vast crowds which 
struggled for admission. The count 
read on the first day of the trial was 
repeated and the question put: 
“Abraham Thornton, how say you, 
are you guilty of the felony and 
murder whereof you are appealed, 
or not guilty?” Thornton, who was 
standing to hear the charge, then 
read from a paper prepared by his 
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counsel, “Not guilty, and I am ready 
to defend the same by my body.” 
He then took from his counsel a 
pair of buckskin gloves or gauntlets 
and, holding one in his left hand, 
flung the other down upon the 
floor. In falling, it chanced to 
strike Ashford on the head and 
dropped at his feet. He stooped to 
pick it up, but changed his mind 
when someone whispered to him to 
let it lie. The glove was then taken 
into the custody of an officer of the 
court. 

It was now apparent that there 
would have to be a hard fought bat- 
tle of the lawyers, regardless of 
whether or not there was to be a 
legalized duel between the parties 
to the action. Ashford’s counsel 
deemed this to be a fitting time to 
apply for an adjournment, the first 
consideration moving them to this 
course being that their client was 
not a strong man and that he was 
actually physically incapable of ac- 
cepting and playing his part in a 
wager of battle. When the ad- 
journed day arrived, however, they 
did not urge this plea, but based 
their argument upon the point that 
Thornton had no right to claim trial 
by battle because there existed strong 
presumptions that he was guilty of 
the murder. Their contention was, 
in other words, that the law was in- 
tended to apply only to those cases 
where there was at least an equal 
presumption of innocence; that it 
was not designed to afford a loop- 
hole of escape to a presumably 
guilty man who hesitated to trust 
his fate to a jury of his peers, pre- 
ferring to rely upon his physical 
strength and dexterity to overthrow 
his accuser. 

This point became the vital one of 
the case and counsel on both sides 
went into battle upon it with a vim. 
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The authorities cited dated as far 
back as the Norman conquest, 
Thornton’s counsel claiming that 
the whole proceeding was a Norman 
importation, and reading in support 
of this theory from the ancient con- 
stitution of Normandy. 

When the decision of the court 
was finally delivered by Lord Ellen- 
borough, it sustained Thornton in 
every essential respect. It declared 
that the rule laid down that “an ap- 
pellee may defend himself by his 
body on being appealed, unless 
some violent presumption makes 
against him which does not admit 
of proof to the contrary” was the 
law of England. It was further de- 
clared that no such violent pre- 
sumption existed in this case and 
that the trial of battle must take 
place, unless the plaintiff declined 
this mode of trial, in which event 
the defendant was entitled to go 
free. After this decision was ren- 
dered a day was set for final judg- 
ment and an adjournment taken un- 
til that date. 

It may well be imagined that the 
public interest and excitement was 
now keener than ever. There were 


as many different rumors and re- 
ports of what was to be the final 
outcome of the affair as there were 
tongues to utter them. Those who 
believed that the plaintiff had de- 
cided to accept the defendant’s gage 
of battle were curious to learn the 
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manner in which the duel was to 
take place, and the date and spot of 
the meeting. Those who believed 
that the challenge would be refused 
were taxing their mental powers to 
think of some means by which the 
defendant could still be held for 
trial. 

There was no duel, however, and 
no show for the expectant public to 
witness. The plaintiff simply de- 
clined the battle and the defendant 
was forthwith discharged and left 
the court-room a free man. His no- 
toriety had, by reason of the re- 
markable trial, become so unenvia- 
ble that life in England for him was 
no longer bearable. He left the 
country and was said to have gone 
to the United States. 

It is interesting to speculate upon 
what might have been the outcome 
had young Ashford been a man of 
at least average physical strength 
or possessed of skill and training in 
self-defense. Had he then accepted 
the challenge, the combat would un- 
doubtedly have taken place. Pre- 
sumably, too, the plaintiff, as the 
challenged party, would have had 
the choice of the manner and place 
of meeting. There could, under the 
law, have been no interference by 
the crown with a duly legalized, pri- 
vate contest such as this one. 

In the following session Parlia- 
ment abolished both the appeal of 
murder and wager of battle. 
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By Mary GERTRUDE LAWLOR 


UTH WHITNEY and her little 
companion, José, paced slowly 
up and down the slightly raised 
platform in the center of the Puerta 
del Sol; a few signs of awakening 
were beginning to manifest them- 
selves as the clock in the big mu- 
nicipal building indicated the hour 
of four. Newsboys emerged from 
the numerous streets which lead 
like so many spokes of a wheel into 
this hub which is the very pulse of 
Madrid; lottery vendors stationed 
themselves in their accustomed 
niches, while a multitude of blind 
beggars came to life from nowhere 
in particular; on all sides mer- 
chants began to lift their heavy 
awnings and shutters. The siesta 
hour had come to a close. 

The tall American girl presented 
a refreshing vision to the occasional 
passer-by on this particular June 
afternoon. Clad in a white crépe de 
Chine frock, a Panama hat tipped 
at a becoming angle upon her dark 
bobbed head, her slim feet incased 
in modish American shoes of white 
kid, she seemed to exude a bit of 
coolness into the sultry air. Her 
ten-year old companion walked at 
her side, his little bare feet tripping 
over the hot pavement as easily as 
if they were properly shod. He car- 
ried a bootblack outfit jauntily over 
his shoulder and gazed up into the 
sensitive, vivid countenance of his 
American friend with an expression 
of adoration. 

“And, Sefiorita, my mama, she is 
not well to-day. She could not 
come out to sell the lottery tickets,” 
José babbled. 

“What is the matter with her, 


José?” inquired Ruth in her stilted 
Spanish. 

“She coughs and her head pains 
her, Seforita,” replied José with 
tears in his angelic brown eyes. 

“I am sorry, José, and I shall go 
to see her very soon,” Ruth assured 
him. 

José was silent for a few mo- 
ments. Usually Ruth enjoyed this 
daily stroll with her young model 
to the Puerta del Sol where they 
awaited the arrival of her friend, 
Mary Bates, who was studying at 
the Centro College; but to-day she 
felt depressed. True, her hour with 
José had been most satisfactory; he 
had held his pose perfectly and she 
had caught a celestial light in his 
big brown eyes, and his rosebud 
mouth had remained open wide 
enough to display two rows of 
pearls as he had pretended to call 
out, “Limpias Botas!” the regula- 
tion bootblack cry of Madrid. She 
felt certain that she had expressed 
upon canvas his refreshing person- 
ality with a degree of feeling which 
would compel the judges to award 
her one of the prizes at the students’ 
exhibition in September. The pic- 
ture was coming on splendidly— 
only the finishing touches now; but 
across her subconscious mind there 
was flashed now and then an inno- 
cent little item from the personal 
column of the Paris edition of the 
New York Herald—to the effect 
that Dr. John A. MacDonald, the 
eminent eye specialist of New York, 
was registered at the Hotel Crillon. 

“I mustn’t develop nerves,” 
thought Ruth, “just because he is 
in Paris.” 
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“See, Sefiorita, here comes tram 
Number Seven!” exclaimed José as 
the diminutive car crashed about 
the curve and came to an abrupt 
halt at the edge of the platform. 
The only live wire to alight was a 
short blond American girl with a 
round jolly face under a wide blue 
hat. She took the step with a leap 
and rushed to embrace Ruth. 

“Guess I'd better not. It’s so in- 
fernally hot,” she said in her mother 
tongue. Then, turning to José she 
continued in her fluent Spanish, 
“Hello, Nifio, I hope you have been 
a good boy to-day for Senorita 
Whitney. She looks tired.” 

“He was adorable as usual. It’s 
this heat wave from the Sahara 
that’s fagged me,” explained Ruth 
as she vigorously manipulated her 
gay yellow fan. 

“It’s torrid all 
Mary. 

“Here, José de mi alma,” said 
Ruth, opening her bag, “is your 
peseta. Don’t forget to come to- 
morrow at two o’clock. And, José, 
here is an extra peseta for your 
mother. I hope she will be better 
when you arrive home.” 

“Gracias! Muchas gracias, Sefio- 
rita!” José acknowledged the gift 
with the air of a grandee as he 
bowed low, his ragged cap in his 
hand. With a smiling farewell he 
turned and skipped across the hot 
pavement, crying “Limpias Botas!’’ 

“What’ll we do now, old dear?” 
inquired Mary. 

“Let’s get a coche and drive 
through the Castellana and gaze 
upon the nobility,” suggested Ruth. 

“A bright idea.” 

Seated in the coche the two girls 
were silent for a time. At last 
Mary, the exuberant, could stand it 
no longer. 

“Ruth darling,” she said as her 


right,” agreed 
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hand grasped her friend’s artistic 
fingers impulsively, “you’re not 
yourself to-day. You’ve been read- 
ing day-before-yesterday’s Herald. 
Well, so’ve I. I’m afraid, dear, 
you’re beginning to regret that you 
turned him down for an art career.” 

“Not at all! You are mistaken!” 
returned Ruth with asperity. “Of 
course it would have been heavenly 
if I could have had both him and 
the career, but he could not get my 
point of view.” 

“Well, I’m glad you made the de- 
cision for my sake. Life would 
have been frightfully dull if I had 
not met you on board the Paris.” 

“You would never find life dull 
anywhere,” replied Ruth with a 
smile. “You’re so peppy and good- 
natured that you’ve been a great 
comfort to me, especially when I go 
off at a tangent.” 

“Artistic temperament, dear 
child. I make allowances for it,” 
declared Mary with her gay little 
laugh. “Tell me how José behaved 
to-day?” she asked with a desire to 
change the topic. 

“He held his pose like a sophisti- 
cated model,” answered Ruth with 
enthusiasm. “I’m sure I can finish 
the picture before Don Roberto 
leaves for San Sebastian.” 

Don Roberto Alvarez was the re- 
nowned instructor whose reputation 
for turning out successful young 
artists had been instrumental in 
sending Ruth to Madrid instead of 
Paris. 

“Oh, Ruth de mi alma,” mused 
Mary, “won’t it be thrilling to see 
your picture hung in the salon! 
I’m sure it will take first prize.” 

“You’re a true blue friend,” re- 
plied Ruth gravely. 

Mary squeezed Ruth’s hand and 
settled back in the deep seat of the 
coche to enjoy this drive through 
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Madrid’s fashionable thoroughfare 
which always presented a fascinat- 
ing scene in the late afternoon. 

“Oh, what a jumble it all is!” ex- 
claimed Ruth, while her deep brown 
eyes sparkled with the artist’s ap- 
preciation of color. “Just see the 
ox-carts and the donkeys with stuff 
from the country mixed up with the 
smart motors and coches and toy 
trams! And blind beggars and 
monks and nuns and grandees! I'd 
love to get all this on canvas!” 

“Some day you will,” Mary as- 
sured her. “Behold Isabella in all 
her stony glory staring down at us. 
We've gone the length of the Cas- 
tellana,” she added as the huge 
statue of the Castilian queen loomed 
up before them. 

“What’s on to-night?” inquired 
Ruth after Mary had given their ad- 
dress to the cochero. “Got to 
study?” 

“Foolish question,” replied Mary. 
“Listen, darling. Terry has sold so 
many Fords to the trusting Span- 
iards that he’s filthy with pesetas. 
He wants to dine and wine us at the 
Ritz and take us to a foolish vaude- 
ville afterwards. Does the plan ap- 
peal to you?” 

Ruth listlessly assented to the 
mapped-out program and the co- 
chero languidly directed his horse 
to the girls’ apartment near the 
Prado. 

Ruth and Mary had enjoyed their 
studio apartment for nearly a year. 
After Ruth’s quarrel with her lover 
she decided to take up her residence 
in Madrid. As she was an orphan 
of independent income and had 
passed her twenty-fifth birthday 
there was no obstacle to prevent her 
carrying out her plan. Mary Bates 
and she had discovered each other 
on board the Paris and the friend- 
ship, formed so spontaneously, had 
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developed in the strongest possible 
ties. Mary was a natural born lin- 
guist and fond parents had reluc- 
tantly consented to allow her a year 
in Madrid where she was working 
for her master’s degree in Spanish. 

However, at a party in the Amer- 
ican quarter which the girls had at- 
tended during the winter, Mary met 
a young salesman from Detroit who 
was exerting every effort to change 
her mind about the degree. His 
name was Harold Terry, but in def- 
erence to the dislike which he dis- 
played for his first name, his friends 
addressed him as Terry. In the lan- 
guage of the day Terry had shown 
the two girls a good time in Madrid. 

The evening was passed accord- 
ing to Terry’s arrangements plus an 
hour’s lounging at the Café Suiz in 
the Puerta del Sol. Mary and the 
young man with his engaging smile 
were so wrapped up in each other 
that Ruth paid little attention to 
them. The night crowds of Madrid 
had always fascinated her, but on 
this occasion they failed to divert 
her, and whenever a tall blond for- 
eigner drifted through the throngs 
her heart gave the tiniest jump as 
she fancied a resemblanace to her 
lover. Ruth longed for solitude. 
The noises of the Puerta del Sol at 
times sent quivers of pain through 
every nerve of her body and she al- 
most loathed Madrid with its seeth- 
ing mass of humanity. 

At last Terry took out his watch 
and exclaimed, “Great Scott! I had 
no idea it was so late. Three 
o’clock and you girls got to work 
to-morrow. You’d think by the 
gangs out here it was about eight in 
the evening.” 

“We've had a lovely time, Terry, 
but we’re ready to go now,” said 
Mary. 

Terry called a coche and the three 
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young people soon reached the girls’ 
apartment. Ruth rushed upstairs 
ahead of Mary who lingered a mo- 
ment with Terry. 

“Well, Ruth de mi alma, better 
sleep late in the morning,” sug- 
gested Mary, as she joined her 
friend. 

“Think I'd better,” agreed Ruth. 

“Professor Ruiz gave me a hand- 
some compliment to-day on my 
grasp of Cervantes so I'll loaf to- 
morrow on the strength of it.” 

“You mean you'll loaf because 
Terry wants to marry you.” 

“Sure he wants to marry me,” re- 
plied Mary complacently, “but he 
won’t get me until I get my M.A.” 

“Sounds fishy,” said Ruth with a 
shrug. 

“Just wait and see. And you’d 
better cut your class with Don 
Roberto in the morning.” 

“Good idea. I'll need all my pep 
for José in the afternoon.” 

“Buenas noches, amiga mia,” 
yawned Mary. “I’m all in.” 

“Good night, darling. I don’t 
know what I’d do without you. 
You’re so simpatica.” 

“Don’t mention it,” replied Mary. 
“Try to get a good sleep.” 

But Ruth’s brown eyes did not 
close in slumber until the sun had 
traveled a considerable distance in 
the blue skies of Old Castile. 


“Ruth, darling, it’s eleven o’clock 
and I’m starved,” exclaimed Mary 
as she vigorously shook Ruth out of 
a mixed-up dream in which her 
former lover figured prominently. 

“Oh, thank Heaven you've 
aroused me out of a regular night- 
mare,” said Ruth with a yawn. 
“Hungry! After that endless din- 
ner you ate last night?” 

“Dearest, that dinner has been di- 
gested and assimilated hours ago,” 
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bubbled Mary. “I'll make the coffee 
and we'll manage without going to 
the café. Lots of food stowed 
away.” 

“Just give me oceans of black 
coffee and I’ll pull myself together 
for the afternoon’s work,” said 
Ruth. 

Ruth was naturally a healthy 
young woman, full of American op- 
timism, so she reacted in her usual 
fashion after her occasional tem- 
peramental depressions. By two 
o’clock she was ready for José and 
in her best mood. 

But José did not come. She 
fussed around the studio a half 
hour longer and still no José. She 
tiptoed to Mary’s room where her 
companion lay curled up on her 
day-bed enjoying a new American 
novel entitled Wings of Cupid. She 
was fairly reveling in it after 
months of solid Spanish reading. 
Ruth did not have the heart to dis- 
turb her, so she returned to her 
studio. 

What if José’s mother were dead, 
she thought. Possibly she had got 
out of bed and was so weak that she 
stumbled in her blindness and was 
killed outright. Should she go to 
José’s house or wait another half 
hour? She waited. Three o’clock. 
She softly approached Mary’s room. 
As she opened the door Mary threw 
down her book and stretched her- 
self luxuriously. 

“Better read it when you get a 
chance,” she drawled; “best thing 
I’ve read in a year. Where’s José?” 

“Mary, I’m worried. It’s three 
o’clock and José has not come,” said 
Ruth. “He never failed me before. 
I’m going now to see what has hap- 
pened. Maybe his mother is dead.” 

“Well, darling, you shan’t go 
alone into that loathsome quarter 
of Madrid. Why, it’s teeming with 
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criminals, not to mention germs,” 
remarked Mary as she bounded out 
of bed. 

In less than five minutes the girls 
had closed the outer door behind 
them and had hailed a coche. 

By mildly urging his horse the 
cochero was soon driving in an un- 
familiar part of the city. They had 
left the prosperous section of Ma- 
drid. It seemed an endless journey 
to Ruth as she thought of José’s 
poor little feet traveling over the 
hot rough roads until he finally 
reached the big busy plazas. 

At last they arrived. It was 
somewhat worse than they had an- 
ticipated. They dismissed the co- 
chero in the square at the entrance 
to the narrow lane in which José’s 
dwelling was located. They picked 
their way over torturous cobbles 
through masses of ragged human- 
ity. By judicially distributing cop- 
pers they were led to the building 
which sheltered José and his mother 
together with hundreds of other un- 
fortunates. They entered a dark 
doorway and descended an obscure 
stairway guided by a little girl who 
showed them a door at the end of a 
passage. The odors of decaying 
foods mingled with those of unclean 
humanity almost stifled the visitors 
who were constantly at war with 
swarms of flies which assaulted 
them on all sides. 

They knocked gently upon José’s 
door which was opened by the lad 
himself who brightened up with his 
happy smile when he saw his 
friends. 

“See, Seforita!”’ 
“the American medico/ 
make my mama well!” 

It was difficult to discern anything 
in the half light, but over in one 
corner, when their eyes had become 
accustomed to the dimness, they 


he exclaimed, 
He will 
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beheld the large figure of a man 
bending over a low bed with his 
ear pressed against the woman’s 
heart; he seemed absorbed, but in a 
moment he turned as José walked 
towards him to announce the arrival 
of visitors. 

Ruth’s instinct bade her turn to 
the door and flee; but centuries of 
civilization were concentrated in her 
well-poised mind and body. She 
held out her hand casually. 

“How do you do, Jack? I am 
surprised to see you here.” 

“That so?” returned her erstwhile 
lover; “I’m not in the least sur- 
prised to see you. In fact I was 
rather expecting you.” 

“Indeed?” 

“Why sure! You're a bona fide 
guardian angel to ‘Limpias Botas’ 
here, according to his own story.” 

“Oh!” remarked Ruth feebly. 

“Aren’t you going to present me 
to your friend?” inquired the doctor 
as he glanced at Mary who was 
talking to José at the bedside. 

“Why certainly. Miss Bates, Doc- 
tor MacDonald. But don’t let us in- 
terrupt you. Please help José’s 
mother. And do tell us how you 
happened to be here.” Ruth’s curi- 
osity could not be suppressed any 
longer. 

“We'll help José’s mother imme- 
diately. By chance I have some tab- 
lets in my pocket that will cure her. 
Come over to the bed and have a 
look at her.” 

The sick woman, whose name was 
Dona Carmen, was pale and seemed 
to be suffering from a bad cold. Her 
face must have been beautiful in her 
youth as her nose and chin were 
finely chiseled and her wavy black 
hair fell away from a high forehead 
in soft ripples. She was but thirty- 
two, but looked at least thirty years 
older as a result of hard toil during 
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her widowhood which had begun 
when José was a baby. Her sight- 
less eyes stared at the low ceiling 
and her lips muttered constant 
prayers as her twisted fingers nerv- 
ously grasped an old rosary. 

“Well, what are you going to do 
for her?” inquired Ruth. 

“I’m going to ask Miss Bates to 
act as nurse while I take you to the 
hospital to make arrangements for 
our patient. We're going to have 
her fed up for a week and then I 
shall operate upon her eyes. I 
think she will get her sight back.” 

“Oh, how wonderful!” cried the 
girl. “But will they let you? Did 
you bring your credentials?” 

“Let’s beat it and Ill tell 
everything,” replied Jack. 

At the foot of the street they 
hailed a coche. “Tell me truly how 
you happen to be in Madrid,” Ruth 
asked as she settled herself com- 
fortably beside her lover. 

“My dear girl, do you want me to 
say it was just to see you?” he asked 
tenderly. 

“It would sound good,” she ad- 
mitted. 

“Well, that was one reason,” re- 
plied Jack. “But there is another 
one. You'll be surprised when I tell 
you that Madrid is to be my home 
for a year.” 

“A whole year?” she gasped. 

“A whole year!” he repeated. “A 
rich Spaniard, Don Pedro Ortega, 
whom I met in New York, has in- 
duced me to come over to his pet 
hospital and to operate on the blind 
poor. There are thousands of them 
in Madrid, as you know. So I shall 
begin with José’s mother.” 

“It’s just marvelous,” said Ruth. 
“Now tell me how you met José.” 

“This afternoon in the Puerta del 
Sol where he gave me a shine. I 
was looking for a coche to take me 


you 
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to see you when I decided that my 
shoes looked too dusty to enter an 
artist’s studio, so I called this little 
beggar. He was so friendly that I 
started to practice my college Span- 
ish on him. He told me about his 
blind mother who was too ill to 
come out and sell the lottery tickets 
and about the American Seforita 
who was painting his picture for the 
exhibition. I learned that the Amer- 
ican artist was you and that he was 
on his way to your studio. We de- 
cided to go together, but I noticed 
he was torn between two duties and 
that he was worried about his moth- 
er. I made up my mind after we 
got into the coche that you could 
wait, for the blind woman seemed 
to be calling me. So I told the co- 
chero to go to José’s home instead.” 

“What a peculiar expression, 
about the blind woman calling you,” 
mused Ruth. “How did you know 
that?” 

“Ruth, dear, the woman has been 
praying for years to Our Lady of 
Mount Carmel to restore her sight. 
She feels that her prayer will be an- 
swered this year so that she may 
gaze upon the image of Our Lady 
on her feast day, July sixteenth. 
This is the first week in June and if 
all goes well her prayer will be an- 
swered. Her faith is marvelous and 
I feel that I am the human agent 
whom God has appointed to answer 
her prayer. My little tablets have 
probably saved her from pneu- 
monia.” 

“Your observations sound rather 
mystical for a medical man who has 
no sympathy with my art cravings.” 

“No sympathy! Say, Ruth, I can 
hardly wait to see José on canvas,” 
grinned Jack. 

“That’s because you’re interested 
in the subject,” retorted Ruth. 

“Not to mention the artist,” re- 














plied Jack genially. “Well, this 
parracks looks like the hospital,” 
he continued as an immense red 
brick building obtruded itself upon 
the landscape. “This is my first 
visit, so be ready to hand me a po- 
lite phrase now and then.” 

The clerk summoned the house 
surgeon who received the renowned 
American with Castilian ceremony. 
He had been prepared by letters 
from Don Pedro who was lingering 
at Biarritz. It would give the hospi- 
tal authorities much pleasure to 
prepare a bed for the American sur- 
geon’s first patient. 

So it was arranged that Dofa 
Carmen was to enter the hospital 
on the following morning. 

The coche bounced and bumped 
over the cobbles of the crooked 
streets of Old Madrid until they 
reached the little square at the foot 
of José’s lane. They found the pa- 
tient asleep and Mary and José en- 
joying a luncheon of fruit which the 
visitor had purchased. The child 
jumped as they entered. 

“My mama sleeps. She is happy 
now. She knows Our Lady of Car- 
mel will make her see on the feast 
day.” 

“We hope so, José,” answered the 
doctor soberly. “Now José,” he 
continued, “to-morrow your mother 
will go to the hospital. You must 
stay with me. Oh, Mary,” he im- 
plored, turning to his new friend, 
“for heaven’s sake, talk to the kid! 
I get all balled up!” 

Mary explained the situation to 
José who listened with a transfig- 
ured expression upon his angelic 
countenance. 

“And, Mary,” interrupted the doc- 
tor, “make him understand that he 
is to leave this dugout for good.” 


July the sixteenth was hot but 
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All Ma- 


everybody expected that. 
drid was decorated with the royal 


colors. Chimes pealed. Seforas 
and Seforitas sallied forth in their 
best frocks to view the processions 
which started late in the afternoon. 
The most elaborate one left the 
Church of Our Lady of Mount Car- 
mel, turned off the broad paseo and 
wove in and out through many pic- 
turesque narrow streets. The gaily 
decorated balconies were crowded 
with beautiful women and children 
who tossed bouquets of roses upon 
the platform which supported the 
statue of Our Lady. 

This platform was carried upon 
the shoulders of stalwart Castilians 
and was escorted by throngs of peo- 
ple, lighted candles in hand, and 
they in turn, were headed by a band 
which turned at last into the street 
where Ruth and Mary dwelt. Their 
apartment on the second floor of a 
cream-colored house was fitted with 
the usual iron balconies overlook- 
ing the street. 

The two girls, and José, in a 
splendid new suit, stood on one of 
the balconies while they enjoyed the 
movements of the crowds below. 
Dona Carmen, with bandaged eyes, 
was seated upon the other balcony 
with the big American doctor. 

“How powerful and efficient and 
blond he looks against this back- 
ground of dark skinned natives,” 
thought Ruth with pride. “I should 
love to paint his portrait as he is 
this moment.” 

The band had passed up the 
street at last; priests and monks 
were approaching; some women 
and little girls in blue and white 
followed; after them marched the 
men; then the statue borne aloft 
was discerned. Dona Carmen re- 
mained calm through all this ex- 
citement; she seemed to possess 
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complete confidence in whatever the 
future might hold for her. The 
image of Our Lady was approach- 
ing slowly; in a few seconds it 
would be directly under her bal- 
cony. The doctor gently and quick- 
ly removed the bandage. 

He had feared that she might 
faint or scream. He remembered 
that she had been blind for years 
and that it would be a shock to ex- 
pose her eyes to the light so sud- 
denly under these dramatic condi- 
tions, although Dofia Carmen had 
wished it so intensely. 

Dofia Carmen neither screamed 
nor fainted; she stood, roses in 
hand, and with perfect aim tossed 
them to Our Lady as the image 
passed under the balcony. 


* * * 


“Now that we are both to remain 
in Madrid a year, don’t you think 
we should make ourselves as com- 
fortable as possible?” suggested 
Jack to Ruth that same evening. 

They had purposely become sepa- 
rated from Mary and Terry while 
strolling through the lovely gardens 
of the Buen Retiro, watching the 
fireworks with which the Latin 
races insist upon finishing up their 
feast days. 

“Mary will be in Algeria with 
Terry,” he continued. 

“Isn’t it a scream to think of 
Terry’s selling Fords to the inhabit- 
ants of the Sahara,” laughed Ruth, 
“while Mary sits in a tent, I sup- 
pose, writing her thesis for her 
A.” 

“The Algerians will buy the Fords 
all right and Mary will get her M.A. 
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also,” replied Jack. “I never met 
two such persistent young people.” 

“I’m going to miss Mary dread- 
fully,” sighed Ruth. 

“Which remark brings me back 
to where I started and so completes 
the circle,” said Jack. “Now close 
your eyes and ears to the Roman 
candles and bombs for two minutes 
and listen to me. We'll get married 
the same day Mary and Terry do 
and we'll take a honeymoon trip to 
Seville and Granada; then we'll come 
back and go to your apartment to 
live so’s you won’t have to worry 
about getting a new studio. José 
and his mother will live with us. 
She’ll do the work and you can 
paint all day long and I'll be out of 
your way at the hospital. José’ll go 
to school, of course.” 

“Oh, it seems that you don’t ob- 
ject to your wife’s pursuing an art 
career?” inquired Ruth with a mis- 
chievous smile. 

“Not after I saw your picture of 
‘Limpias Botas!’ It’s going to take 
first prize all right. I’m convinced, 
dear, that you’ve arrived. I own up 
I didn’t think much of your talent 
when I first knew you, but, Sweet- 
heart, your marvelous determina- 
tion is one of your most adorable 
traits. You’re bound to become the 
famous wife of an obscure surgeon,” 
he concluded with a laugh. 

“I hope I won’t disappoint you,” 
cooed Ruth. 

“You never will, darling . . . But 
this crowd does. Hang it all! I'd 
like a little privacy so I could make 
love to my best girl.” 

“Well, dear, let’s take a coche,” 
suggested Ruth with a happy laugh. 
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«“A LL art that has no standards, 
like all life that has no stand- 
ards—and in the novel art and life 
are inextricably interwoven—has no 
vitality: it is as futile and wasteful 
as a whirlwind bombarding in a 
vacuum. You cannot exert force 
without a fulcrum. You cannot 
give powers to words or images or 
ideas without some fixed point. You 
cannot write novels that matter, 
just as you cannot live a life that 
matters, unless you believe in some- 
. thing. 


“—Faantis Baetr Youna, in The Yale Review, 
Spring. 


It is strange that in modern fic- 
tion pessimism seems to be the 
thing that pays best in royalties. 
The easiest way to insure a best 
seller is to put the word “black” in- 
to the title and plenty of tar and 
muck into the book. Then the 
critics will call it daring and sug- 
gestive; the censors will advertise 
it as indecent; and the author’s for- 
tune will be made. ... What Amer- 
ica needs today is more men and 
women who can see with their own 
eyes, think with their own minds, 
sympathize through their own 
imaginations, and will the best 
thing without compulsion. 

—Da. Henny van Dyxe. 


The possibility of world peace is 
the supreme issue of our time, vast- 
ly overshadowing all others. It 
can’t be met alone by disarmament 
conferences, or empty official 
phrases. But peace can at least be 
promoted by conscious effort of the 


people of each nation to see the best 


and not the worst in other peoples. 
—The North American Review, May. 


Man has become a puny thing in 
comparison to some of his creations. 
If we only used our intellect as ener- 
getically or consistently to safe- 
guard human life and limb from 
these tremendous instrumentalities 
we are bringing into existence as 
we do in their production we would 
be just as happy and far safer. In- 
stead of that, we are infatuated 
with the mechanism, even though it 
turn out a Frankenstein more often 
than not; are thinking of how we 
can produce more powerful and de- 
structive engines for what we call 
“national defence”; promoting 
worldwide competition in the pro- 
duction of death dealing devices; 
glorifying the ability of one people 
to exterminate another, and imagin- 
ing that by some hook or crook we 
are guaranteeing security for man- 


kind. 


—M. E. Tracy, in the N. Y. Telegram, May 
17th. 


No reading could be so profitable 
to Americans today as history. 
Some peoples have fallen through 
calamity, but the list of such is 
short and sweet compared with 
those who have fallen through pros- 
perity. One who has walked above 
the decay of Egypt, Nineveh, Tyre, 
Greece, and Rome has seen the les- 
son written in their ruins. St. Paul 
said, “I know how to abound.” 
That is a very high art. America 


needs to cultivate it. 
—Harray Emerson Fospicx, in The American 
Magazine, May. 
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We [in America] are so busy do- 
ing that we have no time to be. We 
have been “doing” for three hun- 
dred years. We have cleared and 
settled a continent. We have ac- 
cumulated the most colossal store 
of material power and resources the 
world has ever seen. Is it not time 
that we began to think what to do 
with all our means, what the end is 
that we wish to attain? Are we for- 
ever to continue getting more things 
in order to get more things with 
which to get more things, and so on 
ad infinitum? . .. At present what 
we need above all else in America 
is education—not the infinitely vari- 
egated supply of courses that make 
a college catalogue look like Sears- 
Roebuck’s, but a liberal education 
that will enable us to create a scale 
of values for our experiences and to 
take a philosophical attitude toward 


the complex reality about us. 
—James Trustow Apams, in the Forum, June. 


Dismiss the idea that natural law 
may swallow up religion! It cannot 
even tackle the multiplication table 
singlehanded. When we assert that 
God is real we are not restricted to 
comparison with reality of atoms. 
Our assurance of God is conscious- 
ness of a relation rather than flaw- 
less proof of His existence. 


—Dr. A. S. Epprneron, the Cambridge 
astronomer, quoted in N. Y. Times, May 23d. 


While nowhere in the world has 
America keener adverse critics than 
in Britain and its Dominions, prob- 
ably nowhere, also, has she truer 
and more discriminating friends 
among thinking and _ responsible 
people. Nowhere is the demand for 


understanding and constructive co- 
operation with America more genu- 
ine or more dependable than it is in 
Britain. 

—lIvy Lee, in The Atlantic Monthly, May. 
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I admit that there has always 
been a difference between the spirit 
of change in the West and the 
changelessness in the East; but I 
do not think it is due merely to the 
very recent, the very crude, and the 
very priggish theory of progress. 
The worship of progress, or at least 
the exaggerated worship of it, is not 
so much a character of Europe as 
compared with Asia, as a character 
of the last few years as compared 
with all the other centuries every- 
where. . . . There is in the West a 
certain type of vivacity and vivid 
concentration which makes it toler- 
ably certain that any particular 
good it is pursuing for the moment 
will be in a considerable measure 
increased. ... For a long time it will 
be done more and more successful- 
ly, until it suddenly occurs to some- 
body that something totally differ- 
ent is more worth doing. And that, 
in its turn, so long as it is thought 
worth doing, will be done more and 


more successfully. 
—G. K. Cuesrerton, in the Forum, June. 


It is in connection with goods and 
services designed for the sophisti- 
cated and well-off that the idiom of 
advertising achieves its loveliest ca- 
dences. But, oddly enough, it is in 
the novels and plays intended for 
the same fortunate classes that Eng- 
lish rises to its starkest and barest. 
Why has the manner of Chesterfield 
won so strong a hold on the writ- 
ers of expensive advertising “copy”? 
Perhaps because the manner of the 
sidewalk has taken so strong a hold 
on the creative artists. People can- 
not live exclusively on profanity. If 
they swear when making love, it is 
only to be expected that when sell- 
ing a $75 homespun suit with an ex- 
tra pair of knickerbockers they 
speak of the calculated reticence of 
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the tailor’s art which imparts to the 
native material that aroma of per- 
sonal distinction which is the cachet 
of our leaders in industry and 
finance. —N. Y. Times, May 17th. 


I am sick to death of all the bleat- 
ing which goes up about “destruc- 
tive criticism.” There is a crying 
and a blistering need for ruthless 
heavy-handed men to deal with all 
the arts. The men who write of 
plays and books and politics have 
need to set up a crackling sound 
and make offenders tremble. No- 
body can stop genius or even high 
talent by stepping on it. In dealing 
with magnificence [the critic’s] best 
must be inadequate. On the other 
hand any reasonably efficient critic 
can dispose of inept endeavors in a 
few shrewd paragraphs. And by 
clearing away the fourth and fifth 
rate, the path to the mighty oaks is 
made more passable for pilgrims 
seeking the better sort of mouse- 


traps. 
—Heywoop Broun, in The Nation, May 22d. 


If one may judge from the con- 
fession magazines, nothing succeeds 


like failure. 
—Epwarp Weeks, in The Atlantic Monthly, 
June. 


There’s no patent medicine for 
unhappiness. Only the dull old vir- 
tues,—patience, resignation, and the 
rest, and the old consolation, the old 
source of strength—old, but not 
dull. There’s nothing less dull than 
God. But most young people won’t 
believe me when I tell them so, even 
though they’re bored to death with 
jazz bands and dancing . . . That’s 
the enormous stupidity of the young 
people of this generation; they nev- 
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er think of life except in terms of 
happiness . . . Everybody strains 
after happiness and the result is 
that nobody’s happy .. . For it’s not 
by pursuing happiness that you find 
it; it’s by pursuing salvation. 
—ALpous Huxtey, Point Counter Point. 


A modern of the moderns, Mr. 
Ernest Bloch, wrote me a few years 
ago: “Gregorian chant is the basis 
of all our music, and probably the 
greatest, the most ‘modern,’ the 
most beautiful music ever written. 
It is eternally young, because it was 
written by inward necessity. It 
will stay young and new when our 
so-called ‘modern music’ will have 


become obsolete.” 
—Vincent C. Donovan, O.P., in The Com- 
monweal, April 3d. 


Our novelists assure us that we 
must know life in all its beastliness 
as well as in all its beauty. Indeed, 
some would even persuade us to ex- 
perience what is called the “thrill” 
of debauchery and crime that we 
may more thoroughly comprehend 
that terror and remorse which pur- 
sue the enemies of social order. A 
Russian actor informed us that we 
should cuddle with beggars so that 
we should be aware of their nasti- 
ness, as though we were lacking in 
noses and the behavior of one flea 
could not instruct us as to the on- 


slaught of millions. 
—E, H. Sornean, in The North American Re- 
view, March. 


A thoughtful writer says that, as 
a man reads so will he think. 
There seems to be a great deal of 
truth in that, but what a shock we 
get when we look about us and see 


what our neighbors are reading. 
—The Fortnightly Review, May. 











PRINCE AND PRIEST 


By Etta M. E. Fiicx 


“There is no heroic poem in the world but is at bottom a biography, the 
life of a man; also it may be said, there is no life of a man, faithfully recorded, 


but is a heroic poem of its sort, rhymed or unrhymed.” 


OMEHOW the title Prince is al- 
ways connected in our mind 
with romance. The word itself 
takes us back in memory to story 
book days. We close our eyes and 
dream of palaces, thrones, golden 
crowns. In the story of Prince Gal- 
litzin our expectations are more 
than fulfilled. The most prosaic of 
historians fail to dim the glamour 
that peeps beneath the pseudonym 
of “Father Smith,” alias Demetrius 
Augustine Gallitzin, pioneer priest 
of the Church in America, who gave 
up the rank and fortune of a Rus- 
sian Prince to build his chapel near 
the top of the Alleghenies. 

History has done well by Prince 
Gallitzin. The facts of his interest- 
ing life are well known among 
Catholics. The events which took 
place between his birth at the Hague 
in 1770 and his death at Loretto in 
1840 can be found in any account 
of the Church in America. His 
death is still recent enough to leave 
tender memories in the locality in 
which he worked. To-day a very 
beautiful bronze statue of him 
marks his grave. The church at 
Loretto is another memento in his 
honor. Gathered together in the 
museum of the American Catholic 
Historical Society in Philadelphia 
one may view such souvenirs as a 
piece of the wooden coffin in which 
he was first buried; a horn spoon 
once used in his little mountain 
home; the spectacles worn when he 
celebrated Mass; his books, one of 





—Sir Walter Scott. 


his letters, a picture of the first 
meeting between Father Lemcke 
and himself; two sanctuary chairs 
used in his log cabin chapel. 

Father Gallitzin in later life is de- 
scribed as a thin-faced, zsthetic 
looking man with finely chiseled 
features and flowing white hair. 
There was an intensely spiritual 
look about him. His dark hazel 
eyes were quick and penetrating. 
His whole countenance beamed with 
kindness. He was simple in speech, 
somewhat austere in manner, 
dressed in homespun and lived in 
a humble log cabin. In spite of 
his lowly attire those who talked 
with him were struck with his bear- 
ing which was that of a nobleman 
as well as a missionary. 

The familiar history of Prince 
Gallitzin as given in the many biog- 
raphies and historical sketches 
about him can be summed up in a 
few paragraphs. He was born at 
the Hague, December 22, 1770, son 
of Dimitri Alexeievitch Gallitzin 
and Amalie von Schmettau. His 
father, descendant of noble Russian 
stock, came of a family of states- 
men, soldiers and rulers. At the 
time of the birth of Prince Gallitzin 
he was ambassador to Holland and 
his name was known far and wide 
as diplomat, scientist and writer. 

Owing to the indifference in reli- 
gious matters in the Gallitzin house- 
hold young Demetrius was not a 
practical Catholic until his seven- 
teenth year when his mother began 
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the renewal of her religious life 
and had her two children prepared 
for Holy Communion. At twenty- 
two he set out on a tour of America 
bearing a letter to Bishop Carroll. 
Shortly after arrival he entered the 
seminary to prepare for the priest- 
hood. He was ordained in 1795 the 
second priest ordained in the United 
States. 

The bare facts of Father Gal- 
litzin’s life as a priest sound as 
plain and unromantic as the little 
town he lived and died in. He 
served the scattered missions in 
Virginia, northern Maryland and 
southern Pennsylvania before being 
sent to the Alleghenies. Upon that 
bleak mountain top he founded the 
Catholic settlement which he called 
Loretto, and there built his first 
permanent hut dedicated to God. 

Father Gallitzin during his forty- 
one years of ministry received not 
one penny of salary. With all the 
money he possessed in this world 
he bought an immense tract of land, 
divided it into farms which he gave 
away or sold to immigrants. This 
charitable undertaking cost him one 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 
At his death in 1840 his little col- 
ony numbered six thousand souls. 

A romantic life for one born in a 
palace and called a Prince? Upon 
first glimpse perhaps we might say 
no. At least those of us seeking 
romance would not deliberately 
choose such a career as a matter of 
preference. In most worthwhile 
fairy tales, the fairy godmother ar- 
rives with her magic wand to 
change the scene, to make the 
ragged little urchin’s garments into 
princely robes, to change his well- 
worn cap to a golden crown. This 
did not exactly happen to Prince 
Gallitzin. Perhaps he did not even 
“live happy ever after” as such good 
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authors promise. At least not out- 
wardly so! The Russian govern- 
ment disinherited him for his act of 
becoming a Catholic and a priest, 
and he died as he had lived in pov- 
erty and obscurity. 

The fascination in the life of 
Prince Gallitzin lies in the magic 
change and development from the 
little spoiled Prince to the strong- 
souled priest, in his exchange of a 
palace for a hut in the wilderness, 
in the surmounting of sorrows, 
heartaches, misunderstandings and 
failure that in spite of everything 
seemed to dog his footsteps all along 
the way. It is true many of these 
troubles came from his own self. 
They were due in part to his early 
training; to his lack of “worldli- 
ness” or understanding of the baser 
side of human nature. From the 
shelter of his father’s honse he went 
straightaway to the shelter of his 
mountain wilderness. His inexperi- 
ence and extreme refinement did 
not always go with the part he was 
called upon to play. 

The first insight into the charac- 
ter of the little Prince is given us 
by his own mother. She indeed 
tried to be the fairy godmother 
whose magic wand touched all 
things to gold! The mother of 
Prince Gallitzin was a very wonder- 
ful mother who strove to give her 
children, Demetrius Augustine Gal- 
litzin and his elder sister Marianne, 
the best of everything life had to 
offer. She was a very intellectual 
woman with a craving for truth. 
Although, owing to her early train- 
ing, she professed no religion at the 
time of her marriage and the birth 
of her children, the spark of true 
faith was still there within her no- 
ble soul to be revived later in life 
when sickness and trouble brought 
her face to face with reality. 
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History leaves us a delightful 
picture of the childhood of Prince 
Gallitzin and his dealings with his 
mother. Early in his boyhood she 
realized that the hothouse life of 
the mansion at the Hague was not 
exactly the atmosphere in which to 
raise her children. Although a 
woman of great beauty and charm, 
surrounded by an adoring circle of 
friends, she forsook the social world 
to live solely for her children. She 
took upon herself the supervision of 
the education of the little Prince, 
planning and guiding it at every 
turn. Once she fully realized that 
the luxuries of life were making of 
her child a pampered darling with 
all the soft instincts of the young 
tyrant she set herself to correct the 
situation. 

In her separate home at the 
Hague, called “Nithuys” (not at 
home), she lived solely with and for 
her children. Thenceforward the 
young Prince was forced to wait 
upon himself; he was punished for 
his faults just as children of more 
humble birth are punished; he was 
taught to think of others and to 
obey. That his mother was greatly 
worried about her child at this pe- 
riod we see in her lament that he 
seemed too timid; at other times 
too independent. To her he ap- 
peared a dreamer. And she aimed 
at making him a Russian aristocrat, 
a man capable of holding the posi- 
tion in life for which his birth and 
family entitled him. 

Gallitzin’s father was a man of 
strong character. He was, like the 
mother, very fond of study and in- 
tellectual life. He belonged to no 
religious denomination and was said 
by some to have been an infidel. In 
the years of the Prince’s childhood 
his father’s home was a rendezvous 
for men of prominence and learn- 
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ing, and such friends as Voltaire, 
Goethe and Diderot were constant 
visitors. Other frequent visitors 
who left even more lasting impres- 
sion upon the boy Gallitzin’s mind 
were members of the Trappist or- 
der expelled from France. 

With the return of his mother to 
the Catholic fold in the year 1786, 
when she was thirty-eight and her 
young son just turning seventeen, 
we might say life really began for 
Prince Gallitzin. Religion greatly 
appealed to him. His education so 
far had been along scientific and 
historic lines, an aimless sort of 
existence with no definite end in 
view. Two of his nearest and dear- 
est friends were Catholics—the 
Drostes—who were studying for the 
priesthood. After his entrance into 
the Church, his Confirmation and 
first Holy Communion, these two 
friends assumed a somewhat differ- 
ent light . . . a new and very won- 
derful star had come into his hori- 
zon! 

The young man of this period is 
a picture of contrasts. His own 
parents could not understand him. 
His mother found him secretive. 
We listen to her sad complaint that 
she cannot get close to her son. He 
stood aloof and her mother heart 
was torn with pain. We know that 
his first shy suggestion of his holy 
dreams was met with violent oppo- 
sition by both father and mother 
so it is really small wonder that he 
held his own counsel and bided his 
time. “Mitri,” his father writes his 
mother, “I fear will give us much 
concern even if he does not bring 
us blushes and sorrow. Quiet wa- 
ter runs deep. I think you are real- 
ly mistaken about his character; 
indeed he always seems to swim 
against the current.” 

If he dreamed his dreams at least 























he kept them to himself. His edu- 
cation kept on as planned by his 
parents even to the period of travel 
arranged for in the United States. 
The customary service in the army 
and travel in Europe had been de- 
nied him because of the disturbance 
abroad. Gallitzin was at this time 
twenty-two years old and we are 
told, “a refined, polished, scholarly 
man, well up in the classics, a good 
musician, a good swordsman and a 
fair mathematician. He had been 
brought up in a most refined atmos- 
phere and his character and bear- 
ing showed the evidences of it.” 

Up to this stage of his life young 
Gallitzin appears as rather a spoiled, 
easy-going youth willing to do his 
parents’ bidding at every turn. His 
fond mother did most of his think- 
ing for him. She superintended his 
studies, planned his career, chose 
his playmates and friends. He is in 
no sense a real live boy. In his 
sheltered home, kept from evil of 
every description, he knew little of 
the world outside the gilded gates, 
the world of real men and women 
who fought the good fight and sur- 
vived or went down in battle. He 
felt none of the temptations, sor- 
rows, struggles for existence that 
other men knew and felt. As he 
sailed away from home that sum- 
mer’s day in 1792, in all the splen- 
dor of his pampered young man- 
hood, the first twinge of pain 
touched his heart. This parting 
with his mother was his first sepa- 
ration! His biographers tell us that 
in the moment of leave-taking, 
while warning whistles blew, and 
friends waved farewell, amid the 
shouted good-bys he hesitated and 
might have turned back excepting 
for his mother. She was the firmer 
of the two! In spite of her sorrow 
at losing the very core of her heart 
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she pushed him from her; he stum- 
bled, fell into the water and was 
rescued by seamen who carried him 
directly back onto the boat. Such 
was Prince Gallitzin’s first depar- 
ture from home! 

It was upon this journey that 
Prince Gallitzin first adopted the 
name under which he went for so 
many years. Smith, a modification 
of his mother’s name, was suggested 
by his father in order to avoid the 
many burdens and expenses which 
accompany travel by a Prince. He 
set forth well supplied with letters 
of introduction from his father to 
prominent men in the United States. 
Through his mother’s influence he 
also carried letters from prominent 
clergy in Europe to Bishop Carroll. 

Demetrius Gallitzin landed in 
Baltimore on October 28, 1792. 
Searcely one week later, November 
5th, he entered the Sulpician semi- 
nary. His father was right, “still 
waters run deep.” That his dream 
of service for Christ still held him 
is shown by his first free act when 
he became his own master. Al- 
though letters passed between Bish- 
op Carroll and the mother of the 
young Prince, she apparently did 
not fully understand the meaning of 
various references made to her son’s 
calling. Thus for over a year she 
remained in ignorance about his 
plans to enter the priesthood. 
When the secret was finally discov- 
ered she was prostrated with grief 
and apprehension. As in the years 
before, she had worried over her 
child and the traits of his charac- 
ter which she could not under- 
stand, now again she doubted him. 
She fretted about the genuineness 
of his call and whether perhaps it 
might be a whim or passing fancy. 
Added to these doubts about her 
boy were the still graver fears about 
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his father. How would he take 
such a decision? Would he under- 
stand—and consent? 

Between the parents of Prince 
Gallitzin there had arisen early in 
married life some incompatability 
which finally caused them to live 
apart. Apparently they always re- 
mained good friends and held a 
common interest in their children. 
In the letters exchanged between 
them the father shows the great 
anguish caused by this step taken 
by the young Prince. He had not 
the grace of religion to soften the 
blow the news brought of his son’s 
desire to be a priest. At the very 
first intimation of what was taking 
place the father used every means 
of stopping such a procedure. He 
sent to the mother, to be trans- 
mitted to the boy, orders from the 
government for his return to his 
regiment. Not being in close touch 
with his son, as was the mother, 
most of his messages had to be ex- 
changed through her. He did not 
know what his son was going to 
do, nor indeed just what it was all 
about. In the letters going back 
and forth he declares again and 
again that he will not permit such 
a step. Finally we feel the pathos 
of his last protest in which he says 
that although he will never consent 
to his boy’s action that he will har- 
bor no ill will towards him and that 
he will never treat him unkindly. 
In these epistles we can read the fa- 
ther’s great love for his child. Here 
is revealed his forlorn plea for 
friendship no matter where he goes 
nor what he does, and his hurt 
pride when he pleads for his wife 
to send the letters, which he is then 
writing to her, to his son that he 
may save himself the embarrass- 
ment of answering. 

In January, 1795, Demetrius 
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Augustine Gallitzin wrote in his 
notebook: “God gave me the desire 
to unite myself to the Society of 
the Sulpicians. Communicating 
this to Mr. Nagot he advised me to 
refer the matter to Our Lord; this 
desire continues as if it were al- 
ready accomplished.” Prince Gal- 
litzin was ordained to the priest- 
hood on March 18, 1795, under the 
name of Gallitzin “otherwise known 
as Smith.” 

The work of Father Augustine 
Smith is woven about the Alle- 
ghenies. Although holding short 
appointments in various other 
places his heart was always “in the 
backwoods.” As early as 1795 
there is evidence that Gallitzin was 
in touch with the people in the 
Allegheny Mountains. It was while 
making a distant sick-call on a 
woman in that vicinity that he got 
the idea of a Catholic settlement in 
that section. A sick-call in those 
days was often made on foot or on 
horseback and took anywhere from 
two or three days to a week. 

Bishop Carroll had been be- 
queathed 400 acres of ground in 
that part of the commonwealth and 
the earnest young priest begged 
permission to settle there. He pur- 
chased additional ground with his 
own means. On February 9, 1800, 
he wrote to his Bishop: “Our 
church, which was only begun in 
harvest time, was finished fit for 
service the night before Christmas. 
It is about forty-four feet long by 
twenty-five, built of white pine 
logs with a yery good shingle roof. 
I kept service in it at Christmas for 
the first time.” Within fifteen 
miles of this little hut there are to- 
day not less than’ twenty-five 
thriving parishes! 

Prince Gallitzin, of frail build, 
never very robust, had through 
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study and his esthetic life become 
rather a delicate man. Several se- 
vere illnesses left him in a weak- 
ened condition. His dreams of do- 
ing great things for God, his zeal for 
souls, his intense humility never 
stopped to reckon with the hard- 
ships of the mission on the moun- 
tain top. He who, in his early life, 
had never known want or lack 
of money, now slept on boards and 
at times had scarcely enough to eat. 
He whose hands had probably nev- 
er done a hard day’s labor were 
now occupied in the actual clearing 
of forests and the building of his 
house. In spite of all his endeavors 
he could not make both ends meet. 
In a letter to Bishop Carroll on 
February 5, 1801, he tells of his 
dire need: “The plantation will 
hardly be able in two years to 
maintain a priest unless there is 
yearly as much money spent in the 
improving of it, as the congrega- 
tion’s salary amounts to. How 
then could a priest subsist here, 
during that time, except it be one 
that has some permanent income to 
depend upon, independent of what 
the congregation could make up? 
Between clearing of land, building 
and purchasing all the necessary 
furniture of the church, the house, 
and the place, I have sunk, in about 
sixteen months, almost four hun- 
dred pounds, though I do not ac- 
cuse myself of a great many useless 
expenses.” 

Almost from the very first day in 
the Alleghenies the question of 
money and the ever increasing debt 
caused Father Gallitzin great anx- 
iety. He fretted about it all the 
time, mentions it in his letters. 
While his mother lived she made 
every effort to aid him. Before her 
death the need of ready money was 
beginning to make itself felt in her 
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own life. The money he had ex- 
pected from his sister he never got. 
This sister meant well by her 
younger brother but at her death 
her princely husband appropriated 
the remains of the entire fortune, 
including the estates of father, 
mother and sister. 

In the midst of his parish of forty 
families Gallitzin set out to be all 
things to all men. We have his own 
word for it that when he estab- 
lished himself there in 1800 “the en- 
tire county of Cambria was but an 
immense forest and almost impene- 
trable.” He laid out the little town 
which he called Loretto. At his 
own expense he established many 
public conveniences for his settlers. 
He erected a grist-mill run by horse 
power, put up a tannery, took on 
an agency for the sale of land from 
a Philadelphia firm. Besides all 
this he ran the most successful 
farm in the country round. In his 
large barn he kept quantities of 
grain and food for animals that he 
might help out his people when in 
need of these things. This willing- 
ness to accommodate people fur- 
nishes us with many amusing inci- 
dents in his life. He never went to 
a distant town or city but he was 
intrusted with all kinds of odd com- 
missions by his friends. In his 
notebook he recorded very strange 
purchases. To-day we find him 
buying a hat for some woman of 
his congregation who could not get 
to the shops. To-morrow he pur- 
chases some equally trivial article 
for household or farm use. In the 
list are included all kinds of uten- 
sils and dry goods. No request was 
too trifling for his consideration. 

Had his troubles only been -mone- 
tary ones he probably would have 
suffered considerably less than he 
did. But the debt was the least of 
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his burdens! His best laid plans 
and undertakings were misunder- 
stood, frequently, purposely so; his 
reputation was impugned; he suf- 
fered persecution from his enemies 
and from a portion of his own be- 
loved congregation who thought 
him a German and clamored for an 
Irish priest in his place. He once 
dreamed of establishing a congre- 
gation of women to teach the chil- 
dren of his district but the opposi- 
tion was so great, the gossip about 
him so bitter and so strong, that in 
despair he relinquished his plans. 
In the midst of all these tribula- 
tions came the news of his mother’s 
death. Bowed down with all these 
heartaches, and experiencing year 
by year greater loneliness and the 
feeling of isolation from his fellow 
priests and consolers we find him 
pleading for an assistant to make 
life bearable. He writes to his Bishop, 
“My solitary situation in the wilds of 
the Alleghenies, my suffering and 
persecutions here, all seem to con- 
spire to overwhelm me with sorrow 
and melancholy. O my dear Lord! 
For God’s sake send me a compan- 
ion, a priest to help and assist me, 
for my heart is ready to break. If 
you have one that even does not 
know one word of English, only for 
my comfort and consolation a good, 
virtuous clergyman, a friend to 
help me bear the burden.” 
Through all these troubles the 
Bishop was his one great joy and 
consolation in life. Bishop Carroll 
knew Gallitzin, understood him as 
perhaps few others ever could. It 
was to this kindly Bishop the boy 
Gallitzin had presented his letters 
on arrival in America. It was in 
the Bishop’s own house as a young 
priest that he lived for nearly a year 
in Baltimore. All through the years 
their letters show great intimacy, 
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even love for each other. When 
Gallitzin’s trials seemed too great 
to bear the Bishop soothed him, 
cautioned him to be patient, and 
again and again expressed his ut- 
ter confidence and trust in him. It 
was to this sincere friend he opened 
his heart in time of sorrow, the mo- 
ment of life’s greatest tragedy, his 
mother’s death. And it is the Bish- 
op whom he begs to offer a Mass for 
her soul. This letter is one of heart- 
breaking pathos: “As I wish to 
make a little offering for the bene- 
fit of her departed (though I trust 
happy) soul, I beg Your Lordship 
to accept of this watch, a most ex- 
cellent one of its kind, and for- 
merly belonging to my father; no- 
body in fact is more entitled to it 
than Your Lordship who has been 
a father to me and more so than my 
real father according to the flesh.” 
Gallitzin’s biographers tell us that 
the Bishop was loath to take the 
watch. Also that Gallitzin insisted 
upon his taking it, because, as he 
wrote the Bishop, “I want to make a 
sacrifice for the good of my dear 
mother’s departed soul.” 

Many times in the course of his 
life Gallitzin was offered honor, po- 
sition, his rightful place in the 
world of men and affairs. From the 
earliest years of his priesthood 
temptation, in the guise of his 
friends, begged him to come back 
to his own people, to take his place 
in life, where his worth was recog- 
nized and where honors in the 
Church commensurate with his po- 
sition in life would be accorded 
him. Even in America these offers 
were not wanting. Once it was 
suggested that he might become the 
Bishop of Detroit but he declined 
to even consider the thought. Again 
it was newsed abroad that the Holy 
Father would consider him an ac- 
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ceptable candidate for the See of 
Cincinnati. Once more he refused 
to be considered. He did accept the 
position of Vicar-General for West- 
ern Pennsylvania, when it was of- 
fered by Bishop Conwell, only be- 
cause he thought such a position 
might help in spreading the Faith 
in the territory in which he worked 
and lived. Again and again we 
hear it said what a pity Gallitzin 
was not made Bishop of Philadel- 
phia, what good he would have 
done, what scandals would have 
been avoided! They forget that 
Philadelphia of that day was a See 
men only accepted under obedience, 
a dreaded place, from which the 
holiest of men fled in terror. 

It is not in vain Father Gallitzin 
is called the “Apostle of the Alle- 
ghenies.” He was indeed just that. 
He was not satisfied with merely 
preaching the word of God in sea- 
son and out of season but he wrote 
several pamphlets to draw the at- 
tention of his Protestant neighbors. 
Among his books collected in the 
American Catholic Historical li- 
brary in Philadelphia are to be 
found quite a number of controver- 
sial works. Once when a minister 
in a neighboring town delivered a 
sermon attacking “Popery” Father 
Gallitzin answered it with a sermon 
refuting his misstatements and de- 
fending his Church. 

Always worried and unhappy 
about his debt—which would be 
considered a trifling sum to-day— 
he was even more disturbed as age 
crept upon him. This worry is the 
reason given by his biographers for 
his withdrawal from the Sulpicians 
upon the death of his friend Father 
Nagot. Until then he had retained 
his membership but he was afraid 
lest the debt in which he was in- 
volved might be embarrassing to the 
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Society after he was gone. Again 
with the Church in mind, and the 
fear of embarrassment in the mat- 
ter of church property, he applied 
to the Pennsylvania Legislature for 
the right to resume his real name, 
Gallitzin. 

The undercurrent or motive pow- 
er in his life might best be expressed 
in the words so often upon his lips, 
“What doth it profit a man if he 
gain the whole world and lose his 
own soul?” For this he gave up 
home, honored position in life, in- 
fluential friends. Money, apparent- 
ly meant very little to him—except- 
ing to pay his debts! He cared 
nothing for the things money could 
buy. The greatest treasure he gave 
up perhaps was the loving compan- 
ionship of his father, mother, sister, 
and friends. “I am troubled about 
my father,” he writes upon one oc- 
casion, “not knowing his present 
attitude towards me. May God di- 
rect him to have truly just senti- 
ments toward himself, and I would 
be satisfied with the rest whatever 
it might bring me. Let God do 
with me as He wills; I will always 
kiss His just hand; but from the 
path begun I cannot retreat.” 

Over and over again he was 
forced to put his duty to God before 
his love of family and to refuse his 
loved ones’ pleadings to come home 
at least for a visit. On one of these 
occasions when his mother’s coax- 
ing was harder to bear than usual 
he gave the matter of such a visit 
long and careful consideration but 
in the end decided he could not pos- 
sibly go. In his letter he says: “I 
dare not think of it. My heart trem- 
bles with love; it seems to me as if 
I absolutely must see you once 
more in order to leave the world in 
peace. God knows what is best in 
this, and what will tend most to 
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His honor; but according to all ap- 
pearances it does not seem as if it 
would soon be possible. The num- 
ber of priests is becoming smaller 
instead of greater and the Catholics 
are increasing. I know that you are 
entirely satisfied with God’s will, 
far more than I am, and that you 
ask to see me only on the other side 
of the grave, in the bosom of the 
Heavenly Father.” 

Father Gallitzin’s last years were 
made happy and peaceful by the 
consciousness of the love of his peo- 
ple. Surrounded by his ever grow- 
ing congregation he spent his days 
serving them, up to the very last. 
Some years before death he fell 
from a horse which made it very 
difficult for him to get around. In 
spite of his injury he persisted in 
attending to his duties and had 
himself drawn about the country 
on a sled. The last days of life 
were somewhat brightened by the 
prospect of being able to pay off 
part of his debt. The industries 
which he had established were 
bringing in some return and he saw 
in them the resources out of which 
he could meet his obligations. But 
even at this late date, after all his 
labor, hardship, poverty and stint- 
ing, life on the mountain was life 
in its crudest form. In a letter just 
a year before his death he grieves 
that he has so small a seminary col- 
lection to offer his Bishop, some- 
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thing over $197.00. He explains 
that on account of the failure of his 
crops his people had to buy their 
breadstuffs. He makes apology for 
his own personal offering of “the 
paltry sum of $25.00,” and further 
explains: “My debts amounting yet 
to nearly $2,000 and the frequent 
visits I receive from Our Blessed 
Savior in the shape of widows, or- 
phans and other poor people must 
be my apology for the present.” 

He died May 6, 1840. His good 
friends Father Heyden and Father 
Lemcke were by his side. Father 
Heyden tells us that he received the 
Last Sacraments with the disposi- 
tions of a saint. His last moments 
are best described by Father 
Lemcke himself: “Father Heyden 
began the prayers for the dying and 
all knelt down and joined in them, 
for the door of his room stood open 
and the entire household as well as 
the adjoining chapel was full of par- 
ticipating, weeping people. I sat 
with the dying candle in front of 
the bed, with the hand of the dying 
man in my hand and felt the flicker- 
ing pulse stop. When the prayers 
were finished, the dear, holy soul 
fled without any evident struggle. 
‘He has finished,’ said I, and we all 
knelt down again and said the 
prayers for the eternal rest of the 
departed soul.” 

Prince Gallitzin had returned to 
his Father’s house. 














THE VENETIAN CROSS 


A Story of the Tyrol 


By FRIEDRICH VON MINKUS 


ITH us in the Tyrol, when the 

day’s work is done—and the 
mountains round about make it 
very hard work too—the peasant 
folk often gather for an hour at the 
little village inn. The low paneled 
bar-parlor has tiny windows, deep- 
set, filled with gay flowers. In 
the corner stands the well scrubbed 
table and behind it hangs the Savior 
on the cross with arms widespread, 
and at His feet burns the everlast- 
ing light. Then the host, with his 
shirtsleeves rolled up above the el- 
bow, brings in the sparkling golden 
Tyrolese wine,—which is Italian 
wine now since Italy has taken the 
southern slopes of the mountains,— 
and seats himself on the bench 
along the wall, and the good hostess 
leaves the kitchen and joins them 
too, and perhaps the pretty daugh- 
ter, with the fair plaits bound round 
her graceful head, slips in beside 
her mother. Then all the questions 
and anxieties of their everyday lives 
are discussed: whether they will 
have fine weather to-morrow for the 
hay-making; that there is a lot of 
wood up in the forest, lying at the 
foot of the crags, waiting for the 
coming winter to be brought down 
into the valley—last winter the 
sledge-channel was so covered with 
ice that it was too dangerous to 
use; that next month on Ascension 
Day the riflemen are going over to 
St. Martins to the unveiling of the 
war memorial, and that the captain 
of the troop has come to their val- 
ley on purpose and has invited one 
village after the other to the festi- 





val; that the other day—so it said 
in the weekly newspaper—a social- 
ist asked in parliament what they 
wanted with morning prayers in the 
schools—that is slavery to the priest- 
hood, he said; that the stone bridge 
in Steinhaus is to be built after all 
in place of the old shaky one with 
the wooden roof over it—their mem- 
ber of parliament had told the 
mayor so when he went to the 
neighboring town to protest against 
letting the obnoxious motor cars 
come into their quiet valley. “What 
is to become of the carters?” asks 
one, “yes, and the public-houses 
too,” the host adds. Then they sit 
awhile silently puffing at their 
pipes, watching the blue smoke- 
rings rising and fading away till 
nothing is left but a thin gray veil 
under the black smoked wooden 
ceiling. And at last they begin to 
talk of the past, for here in the nar- 
row valleys, cut off from the rest of 
the world, the past is nearer than 
elsewhere; here by rights the year 
ought only to have two hundred 
days, for among the high mountains 
they do not see the sun for five or 
six months and it is the sun that 
makes the days and the years and 
all time. ... 

And the parson tells them the 
old legend of how St. Notburga, the 
pious serving-girl from the castle 
on the Rettenstein, had died and 
was to have been buried in the 
churchyard there; but the oxen 
that drew the coffin, swam through 
the swiftly-flowing river Inn with 
it, pulled it uphill through thick 
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forests, where there was no road, 
till they reached the beautiful fer- 
tile plateau where cornflower-blue 
Lake Achen lies; she had wished to 
bless the broad sunny valley with 
her holy sickle for all eternity and 
it was her holy will to be buried 
there in Eben. ... 

And the old peasant, owner of 
the Tannhof farm, tells what he 
had heard from his father, whose 
father had told him how his father 
had fought with Andreas Hofer on 
Mount Isel near Innsbruck in 1809 
and how the French and the Bava- 
rians had run down the hill after 
the victory of the Tyrolese; he had 
been present when the Tyrol had 
been dedicated to the Sacred Heart 
of Jesus, and had seen Napoleon 
himself in Italy and had scowled at 
him so with his sharp eagle’s eyes 
that the little emperor had been 
quite afraid of the huge peasant lad: 


“Sturdy fellows, the Tyrolese!” 
Napoleon had said then... . 
Then the forester, looking by 


chance at a lump of ore on the shelf 
beside the pewter pots, begins to 
speak of the mines which had once 
flourished in their valleys till the 
discovery of Mexico with its treas- 
ures from across the water, had put 
an end to them. 

“The sea, the enemy of the moun- 
tains!” says the schoolmaster. It 
was from the sea that the greed for 
gold was first brought into their se- 
cluded valleys. The first people to 
go prospecting in dark gorges, up 
steep walls of rock and on dizzy 
heights were engineers from medi- 
eval Venice, the queen of the Medi- 
terranean, eager for gold: outland- 
ish, with their small figures among 
the tall Germanic alpine folk, their 
black clothes, their unknown lan- 
guage, incomprehensible in their 
behavior, with strange tools, in all 
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probability with zrial railways, in- 
tentionally mysterious in order to 
keep their finds secret, sometimes 
patronizing the simple shepherds, 
sometimes,—proud of their superior 
culture,—teasing them, jesting with 
the pious and innocent daughters of 
the solitary inhabitants of the val- 
leys or even losing their hearts to 
village beauties,—they are still to 
be met with, those Italian engineers, 
in the legends and in the imagina- 
tions of the people by the name of 
“little Venetian men.” ... 


* * * 


Old Sepp, who looks for herbs 
and healing roots in the solitude of 
the rocky labyrinths beneath the 
glaciers right at the end of the val- 
ley, knows better who the “little 
Venetian men” are! A sly smile 
flits over his wrinkled and bristly 
face when they talk of “engineers.” 
The glacier stream that rushes 
foaming from rock to rock; the 
chamois that springs from one 
ledge to another, no broader than a 
hand, between heaven and earth; 
the edelweiss that, with its white 
starry petals, makes a delicate pat- 
tern on the coronation robe of the 
queen of the glaciers; the herd of 
marmots basking in the sun on the 
hill, which disappear magically 
when their watchman, scenting dan- 
ger, gives his shrill whistle, which 
is echoed again and again from the 
walls of the gigantic amphitheater; 
the century-old pine, storm-tossed 
and riven by lightning, the only tree 
far and wide to uphold the green 
banner of the world of trees in this 
desolate world of stone; the eagle 
circling on proud wings in the blue 
ether: all these may have whis- 
pered many things to the old man 
that other people do not know. 
But he keeps his own counsel. ... 

















The old serving-woman at the 
Tannhof, however, who also knows 
these things (that is the consoling 
privilege of old age) is more gar- 
rulous and ready to talk, as women 
are; in winter when the snow 
reaches halfway up the window and 
the serving-men and the girls and 
the children sit together round the 
big, warm, tiled stove, the boys loll- 
ing on the bench teasing the girls at 
their spinning when the thread 
breaks, then they beg Nan to tell 
them about the little Venetian men. 
Then she closes her eyes, as if be- 
hind the wrinkled lids she could 
look back to that distant time when 
the good and evil spirits of the 
mountains wandered among men: 
“They were dressed all in black. 
They wore huge hats and wide, 
black, flowing cloaks, and long 
pointed beards. They appeared 
suddenly right out of the rocks 
where there was not even the tiniest 
crevice in the smooth walls. Or 
they stood suddenly right in front 
of one in the heart of the woods as 
if they had grown straight out of 
the earth. If you were a good soul 
and friendly to them, they smiled 
at you; said soft words in a strange 
musical language or even stroked 
your face; sometimes they gave 
you healing medicines if some dear 
one at home or an animal were ill; 
sometimes it would be the seeds of 
a wonderful flower or even a bright 
gold coin which brought luck if you 
carried it constantly about you. 
They were good, God-fearing men, 
even if they had grown out of the 
gloomy mountains; they took their 
hats off and said a prayer before 
every wayside cross. But wicked 
people who made fun of them, who 
were up to mischief or had bad con- 
sciences, they tormented dreadful- 
ly: they bewitched their cows so 
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that they gave no milk and had no 
calves; they led them astray in the 
woods so that some of them never 
found the way home and died mis- 
erably, or they dropped stones on 
them in solitary gorges so that 
more than one was killed. If these 
evil ones followed them rashly in 
among the rocks they would entice 
them up to the highest summits, 
and just when the foolish creatures 
thought they could get the better of 
them, the little Venetian men would 
spread out their wide black cloaks 
and with shrill mocking laughter 
would fly off through the air, never 
to be seen again.” ... 


* * * 


Where the Griinbach valley, after 
passing through a narrow gorge, 
opens out for the last time as if to 
embrace the whole splendor of the 
emerald-green alpine pastures once 
more before its softly undulating 
meadows meet the dark woods 
crowned by rocks and ice, there lies 
the village of St. Gertraud. There 
are only a few houses in the center 
of the wide green basin, the pretty 
church with the slender red spire 
that points the way to Heaven 
through all earthly troubles and 
anxieties, the quaint old vicarage 
with the little inn beside it, and not 
more than half a dozen farms round 
about. The other farms, each sur- 
rounded by their fields, lie widely 
scattered on the slopes of the neigh- 
boring mountains; the two highest, 
a stone’s throw apart, situated just 
below the woods to the right and 
left of the steep stony channel 
which descends from the rocky 
crags of the Mittagsspitze are the 
old Rinnenhof and the Jérgenhof 
which, since it has been rebuilt, the 
people call the Venedigerhof or, as 
we might say, the Venetian farm. 
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It is the stateliest homestead of 
the whole parish. From below the 
broad red roof the white walls 
gleam brightly; the beautifully 
carved gallery runs round the whole 
house and at the back stand the 
roomy stables, barns and byres. 

A bubbling spring gushes out of 
the rocks where the newly planted 
strip of forest begins to climb the 
slope of the mountain, and where 
the well-kept garden reaches the 
foot of the great wall built at the 
bottom of the steep stony channel 
as a protection against avalanches, 
there stands a shrine like a small 
chapel. 

It had been made by an artist’s 
hand evidently, and one feels that a 
pious soul had founded it. The 
red everlasting lamp burns before 
the golden niche which is always 
decorated with fresh flowers; at the 
back of the alcove on a heavy bronze 
cross the Savior bows His head: “It 
is finished.” The crucifix is scarce- 
ly a span long; but whoever looks 
at it with comprehending eyes must 
recognize the whole beauty of form, 
the whole depth of feeling of the 
finest quattrocento. Above the niche 
is written the text from the epistle 
to the Ephesians: “Ambulate in di- 
lectione—Walk in love!” 

Those who gather here for prayer 
every evening at the ringing of the 
Angelus follow truly after charity: 
the vigorous master of the house 
with strong broad shoulders and the 
kindly smile of benevolence; the 
stately mistress with the crown of 
soft fair hair, with only one or two 
silver threads among the gold, in 
spite of the tall boys who so much 
resemble their father and the fresh- 
cheeked girls that are the very im- 
age of their mother; the serving- 
men and maids whose very appear- 
ance shows that it is a pleasure to 
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work in a good house; and a whole 
crowd of old folks picked up along 
the road of life to whom has been 
given a home free of care in which 
to spend the evening of their lives; 
orphan children and foundlings to 
whom has been given shelter in the 
name of the Lord: “Let the chil- 
dren come unto Me!” A holy bond 
—they feel it in their hearts when 
they say the Ave Maria beside each 
other—unites them all, the bond of 
“Love God above everything and 
thy neighbor as thyself.” 


* * * 


The shrine is known throughout 
the whole valley as the Venetian 
Cross and the story of it is as fol- 
lows though the beginning is lost in 
the shades of the past. 

Long, long ago the bronze figure 
of Christ hung on a simple wooden 
cross, which was sadly weather- 
worn, on the trunk of a huge and 
ancient pine, which somehow or 
other, Heaven only knows how, had 
got transplanted from its bleak and’ 
rocky native place to this more 
sheltered spot. The father of the 
present owner of the Jdérgenhof 
when his son was still a very little 
boy had often and often told the 
story which had been handed down 
from father to son for generations; 
and little Lois had pricked up his 
ears and listened open-mouthed, and 
Burga, the fair little girl that the 
mistress had taken into the house as 
foster daughter, her parents having 
died while she was still in the cra- 
dle, opened her blue eyes wide when 
the father spoke. A little Venetian 
man who had often come down 
from the rocky heights to the Jér- 
genhof and whose heart was break- 
ing because nobody loved him while 
he himself had so much love in his 
heart, had planted the pine where it 














now stands many, many years ago 
and had hung the cross on it before 
he had disappeared forever in the 
wilderness of rocks. ... Perhaps he 
had been buried by the avalanche 
which must certainly have gone 
down in olden times where the 
stony channel now is and might 
well come down again sometime; 
then the dilapidated old wooden 
homestead would certainly be car- 
ried away—God have mercy upon 
us! If we had time when the hard 
everyday work is done, and if we 
had a few hundreds to spare we 
might build a protecting wall... 
Yes, if we only had time and money 
we might improve the meadows, in- 
crease the live-stock and cultivate 
the woods. ... 

But Burga heard and thought 
only of the one thing, nobody had 
loved the poor, poor Venetian... . 
And when her foster mother went 
to the cross to fill up the ever-burn- 
ing lamp with oil and to put fresh 
flowers in the bowl and Burga ac- 
companied her, she always said a 
very fervent prayer for him. And 
Lois often stood beside her and 
looked first at the cross and then at 
Burga, and he did so oftener and 
oftener as he grew older and began 
to understand and to feel what a 
costly and holy gift had been denied 
to the Venetian man... . 

And when his father died, he, the 
youth, who had grown still taller 
and more wiry than his father had 
been in his best days, made up his 
mind to carry out what the old man 
had planned even if he had to work 
twice twenty-four hours in the day 
on the farm of his forefathers. 
Burga would help him when she 
was his dear wife. And the old 


mother rejoiced over the two young 
people. 
Then in the midst of his work 
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and his hopes and his love-making 
the war broke out.... ° 


* * * 


Lois came back covered with 
scars. In morose silence he stared 
before him and clenched his fists: 
his country, his fatherland, the 
land of the Heart of Jesus, his holy, 
united, unconquered Tyrol—torn 
asunder. . . . His hand refused to 
work, his soul was hardened against 
hope and his heart closed to love. 
Far into the night he sat silent and 
frowning, biting his lips in the bit- 
terness of his thoughts, with a glass 
of schnapps before him _ that 
brought oblivion. His fields were 
neglected, one cow after another 
was sold and the house fell into dis- 
repair. His mother died in grief 
and Burga went over to the Rinnen- 
hof as serving-girl. But every eve- 
ning at the Angelus she came across 
the rough stones of the channel, or 
in winter through the deep snow to 
the cross on the pine tree, looked 
after the ever-burning lamp, 
brought fresh flowers or fir- 
branches and said many an “Our 
Father” and “Ave Maria’ for the 
poor Venetian man whom nobody 
had loved, for her foster parents, 
for Lois. . . . Help, Jesus, help! 
Help, Mary, help! . . . Once in au- 
tumn when she came over with 
some fresh asters in her hands, she 
found Lois standing there with a 
strange man. Lois held some bank- 
notes in his hand, the other—the 
cross. Burga snatched it from his 
hand. She almost had to fight 
with Lois for it, but she held her 
head so high and her eyes shot 
forth such scornful sparks that he 
slunk away and threw the notes 
from him. The other man picked 
them up, but he wanted to have 
back the money he had paid Lois 
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in advance the week before at the 
inn. Burga told the man to follow 
her to the Rinnenhof and there she 
gave him her hard-earned savings. 
But the crucifix she sprinkled with 
holy water and carried it back again 
to the pine: Help, Jesus, help! 
Help, Mary, help! 

Winter came and then the spring. 
The snow still lay in the shady 
places, contrasting sharply with the 
fresh young green on the sunny side 
where the first flowers, the white 
anemone, the pale primrose and the 
blue gentian were coming up. Who- 
ever had hands to work with in the 
parish was out working in the fields 
and meadows full of hopeful prom- 
ise for the summer. Only Lois sat 
gloomily in the cheerless inn-parlor, 
with his hat pulled down over his 
eyes and his fists pressed against 
his cheeks. Hark, just as the An- 
gelus was ringing, a dull rumbling 
sound like thunder beneath the blue 
sky. The window panes rattle. 
Above the channel over by the 
Jérgenhof there lies a white cloud 
. .. the avalanche... . 

Lois rushes out, and, panting 
from the ascent and with the sweat 
running down his face, he reaches 
the channel. A mountain of snow 
and a cloud of snow-dust still hang- 
ing over it from its rushing fall. 
The hundred-year old forest trees 
broken off short like straws. The 
old pine buried in the snow stretch- 
ing its mighty roots towards Heav- 
en. The Jérgenhof, his home, a 
confused heap of splintered match- 
wood. He scarcely sees it. Burga! 
Burga! In the old snow he had 
seen her fresh footprints leading to- 
wards the channel. He digs and 


digs with naked, bleeding hands. 
Shovels 


and scrapes—the blood 
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pounding at his temples and heart 
so that he nearly faints. He digs 
and digs . . . there, the little bottle 
of oil for the everlasting lamp... 
he shovels and digs . . . there, a bit 
of stuff ... an apron-string .. . he 
digs and digs . . . her hand, her dear 
hand with the poor little ring that 
he had once .. . he digs and digs... 
there at last her face, her dear an- 
gelic face, surrounded by the golden 
cloak of her loosened hair like the 
veil of the holy Virgin in the church. 
Her eyes are softly closed like those 
of an innocent sleeping child, her 
lips move faintly as if she is pray- 
ing—for him. . . . Then he breathes 
the warmth of life into her with 
such fervent kisses that she opens 
her eyes. “Lois!” and she winds 
her arms about him... . 

“The cross” are her first words. 
With both arms he works—noth- 
ing; again he digs and digs with 
both arms—nothing! For at least 
an hour he works and finds—noth- 
ing: now she helps him: in the hole 
where the pine stood perhaps. And 
with both arms they shovel and dig, 
snow, snow, snow, earth, earth, 
earth,—there, something glistened— 
the little thorn-crowned head of the 
Savior! And between two broken 
roots the cross lies wedged. He lifts 
the root, it falls through the loos- 
ened earth and gives a metallic 
clang: they reach after the cross, 
lift it up and at the same moment 
their hands touch a sharp metal 
edge down below in the powdery 
soil ... they scrape and dig...a 
rusty iron chest . . . the lid lies 
loosely in the rotten hinges... : 
within . . . bars and bars of gold!! 
And scratched on the lid, the 
words: “Ambulate in dilectione— 
Walk in love!” 

















SOMETHING ABOUT CABELL 


By CAMILLE McCOLE 


“. . . Some twenty years and more, you conceive, I have given over, to- 
gether with health and eyesight, to the writing of the Biography; and I am 
nowadays, however late in the game, quite honestly and unnaturally concerned 


to find out why.” 


his leading position among 
our American Romanticists, 
Mr. James Branch Cabell brings a 
style that is both brilliant and beau- 
tiful, and a craftsmanship that is 
almost perfect. In an age when the 
majority of our writers are so mani- 
festly indifferent to style, here is a 
novelist who can still concern him- 
self with good writing. In a day 
when our literary tastes are guided 
by the gutturals of Mr. Theodore 
Dreiser or the inchoate phrases of 
Gertrude Stein, here is a craftsman 
who consistently refuses to relegate 
writing from an art to a business; 
here is a Romanticist highly suc- 
cessful in a period of Realism; here 
is a classicist of culture and charm 
working late into a night that has 
seen the abandonment of form. 
Indeed, Mr. Cabell’s prose is little 
less than poetry. But it is neither 
his style nor his craftsmanship 
which must ultimately distinguish 
him from his contemporaries, and 
make him significant when our in- 
nocuous McCutcheons and Tarking- 
tons have become but names re- 
membered for their prolixity. Mr. 
Cabell has philosophy. He has a 
message and a meaning. He is one 
of those who have wandered off into 
far places, convoked Olympus, en- 
joyed the nectar, and then put a 
piece of the cake in his pocket for 
those of us who were not invited to 





—The Author of “Jurgen.” 


the party. While his colleagues 
have been content to spin Graus- 
tarkian romances or dull analyses 
of society, he has been quietly diag- 
nosing the ills of the world, and 
prescribing for these ills little fic- 
tion-coated pills of philosophy 
which not only often fail to be re- 
medial, but which are often perni- 
cious. 


II 


As seen through the Cabell lens, 
the actual world of man was far 
from satisfactory, and so his inge- 
nuity prevailed upon him to discov- 
er one of his own. Now even in lit- 
erature new worlds have been cre- 
ated before. Anatole France cre- 
ated one. And so did Howells and 
Spenser. But Mr. Cabell is prob- 
ably the only one ever to have told 
us so clearly just where his world 
is. For the ignorant who may pos- 
sibly have never heard of Poictesme, 
he has even drawn a map showing 
its exact location! It occupies a 
tract of land along the Mediterra- 
nean, between the fictitious cities of 
Aigues-Mortes and Cette. Its west- 
ern frontier is the city of Nimes 
and its eastern boundary the town 
of Castres in Languedoc. On the 
north it is bounded by Arthurian 
England and on the south by Asia 
Minor. Neither the geography nor 
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the cosmography of Poictesme 
would be quite satisfying to most 
school children, but, all the same, 
it must be a delightful country and 
perhaps Mr. Cabell has been pur- 
posely inaccurate to keep us from 
ever finding it. In it moral restric- 
tion is unknown and only the 
damned have a conscience. The ad- 
venturer who enters it for the first 
time will be pleasantly aware that 
he is to leave all his scruples at the 
border in care of the customs offi- 
cials. His visit there is to be among 
a people whose incomes are not lim- 
ited and who do not have to live in 
the constant fear of being appre- 
hended by the police. Gross volup- 
tuousness will not be tolerated, but 
sensual refinement is encouraged. 
In brief, everyone in the country is 
to be bound by “no conscientious 
scruples, no probity, no religion, no 
pompous notions about altruism, 
not any sacred tie of any sort... .” 

When Mr. Cabell refers to the 
“Biography” he refers to a score of 
his volumes which describe this 
fictitious country and the fabulous 
lives of the generations of people 
who have lived in it. But why did 
Mr. Cabell discover this alluring, 
imaginary world? Why did he 
waste thousands of pages of beauti- 
ful prose describing the monoto- 
nous adventures of the descendants 
of Dom Manuel? Why, simply be- 
cause he wished to escape from the 
actual world, because he saw in this 
life only tedious routine and bore- 
dom and, finally, because he wished 
a mouthpiece to tell us what is 
wrong with God’s world and to take 
some incidental pains in making 
suggestions to Him for the improve- 
ment of it. He does this by rein- 
carnating the Cabell ego; by mak- 
ing the dizzying successions of Mus- 
graves, Manuels, and Kennastons, 
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who parade before us in the colos- 
sus of his Biography utter not only 
their own opinions but, first and 
foremostly the opinions of James 
Branch Cabell. 

For we must remember that here 
is a writer who looks at the world 
with the eyes of a sickly, disillu- 
sioned man. Life, he tells us, has 
“damaged, mauled, scratched and 
hanged” him. Generally it has been 
unkind to him, always it has bored 
him. He hates to quarrel with life 
but he can stand it no longer, and 
his soul demands an escape, an eva- 
sion of it, even if that evasion must 
be found in dreams. To live in the 
world is only “to be conscious of an 
incessant series of less than mo- 
mentary sensations, of about equal 
poignancy, for the most part, and 
of nearly equal importance.” Hence 
the true romantic artist must, soon- 
er or later, come to regard art as al- 
legorical, as an escape from real 
life, as an evasion from what that 
life has to offer. At some time or 
another he must see the futility of 
attempting to understand life or of 
reconciling himself to the facts of 
human existence. Consequently, 
Mr. Cabell conceives it as the func- 
tion of fiction to delude humanity 
into the belief that life is possible 
and to make him forget, if but for 
a moment, that this life is but the 
“restlessness of a prolonged demise” 
ended only by a painful death. Fic- 
tion must paint life not as it is, but 
as it ought to be; fiction must help 
man to dream even though he will 
have to awake; it must serve as an 
anesthetic for humanity’s gout. 

When Mr. Cabell says that the 
world does not reflect “credit upon 
its Maker” he implies also a good 
deal of disappointment in the men 
who inhabit that world. To him, 
man is nothing more than an “ape 




















reft of his tail, and grown rusty at 
climbing,” and the birth of every 
man is merely the herald of the 
death of another. He holds that if 
one be an optimist, such a one 
will rank men and women as “lice,” 
but, if he be a pessimist he will in- 
cline to the old “poetic idea of our 
being maggots.” In either case 
there is little consolation to be 
found in the perfection of the ani- 
mal who imagines himself the hero 
of the universe: 


“ .. it was unpleasantly apparent 
that man did not excel in physical 
strength, as set against the other 
creatures of a planet whereon may 
be encountered tigers and elephants. 
His senses were of low development, 
as compared with the senses of in- 
sects; and, indeed, senses possessed 
by some of these smaller contempo- 
raries man presently found he did 
not share, nor very clearly under- 
stand. The luxury of wings, and 
even the common comfort of a 
caudal appendage, was denied him. 
He walked painfully, without hoofs, 
and created naked as a shelled al- 
mond with difficulty outlived a sea- 
son of inclement weather .. .” 


Reason is man’s one claim to supe- 
riority over the animals, but reason, 
the creator of Poictesme tells us, 
man is too magnanimous to think of 
using! 

It might be observed here that in 
creating the adventurous descend- 
ants of Dom Manuel Mr. Cabell 
hardly improved upon the “inter- 
necine animals” which God made 
as men. For these men of Poic- 
tesme are all rollicking rakes and 
these women—vwell, there is not one 
in the entire Biography that could 
retain the respect of clean-thinking 
men. He thinks that love is merely 
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an illusion, an illusion that romance 
and life must foster in order that 
humanity may continue and “the 
groans of a lover be perpetuated in 


the wails of an infant.” It will do 
no good to advise against marriage, 
because all men love and the major- 
ity of them pursue the object of 
their affections until they succeed 
in winning or losing. The whole 
matter revolves in a vicious circle; 
men will eventually marry, will see 
what comes of it, but will be blind 
enough to think their failures at 
marriage merely unique exceptions 
to the general successes. They will 
beget children who will also come 
to love, and those children will 
make the same mistakes. But that 
does not matter, for by the illusion 
humanity will “endure” and the hu- 
man desire to “live tranquilly and 
propagate” will have been achieved. 
This, Mr. Cabell tells us, is the “one 
human desire encountered every- 
where.” 

There is one of the creatures of 
Mr. Cabell who is so kind as to say: 
“King James is bold enough to voice 
it as a truism that women go to the 
devil in search of congeniality.” 
Any one of his characters might 
have said it because every one of 
them is but a spokesman for his 
creator, who moves them about 
through his world of hamadryads 
and vampires like so many pawns 
or puppets. The significant thing 
is that all of his women do seem to 
be in league with the devil. An in- 
stance is dame Lisa, who caused 
Jurgen to abandon his pawnshop 
and become emperor and pope be- 
cause he believed her to be a witch 
and to have been kidnapped by the 
devil. Yet all of the Cabellian wom- 
en are dame Lisas, all of them are 
witch-women leading men through 
worlds of sensuality and pleasure. 
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Mr. Cabell is very emphatic con- 
cerning the obligations of the liter- 
ary artist. He insists, time and 
again, that art ought to be allegor- 
ical, that it must paint life not in the 
real, but in the ideal. But, as a 
matter of fact, the pictures which 
he gives of life are actually far less 
idealistic than those of the most 
avowed Realist. He delights in ex- 
posing the less common manifesta- 
tions of human weakness; he con- 
fuses what is ideal with what is er- 
ratic and morbid; he cuts off a very 
thin slice of life, presents it to his 
reader, and then pretends that he 
has given the whole loaf. Certain- 
ly there are faithless women in the 
world. Undoubtedly many mar- 
riages are not successful. But it 
should occur to a less discerning 
person than Mr. Cabell that there 
are a good many noble women in 
the world, and to a less statistical 
mind than his that the love which 
prompts marriage hardly depends 
on those little illusions which begin 
to evaporate at the wedding-break- 
fast. The picture which the Biog- 
raphy gives us is a distorted one be- 
cause it is an array of facts but not 
truths. 

There is a great deal of difference 
between a fact and a truth. Profes- 
sor William Lyon Phelps tells a lit- 
tle anecdote to illustrate the distinc- 
tion. A mate on one of our sailing 
vessels had broken a long record of 
sobriety by one night becoming in- 
toxicated. The captain, who had 
ideas of his own on truth, insisted 
on recording the disgrace in the 
ship’s log. Now it happened that 
the mate was officer of the deck on 
the following night and he ended 
the log by adding: “The captain was 
sober last night!” 

We may suppose the captain re- 
membered from that time on that 
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it is quite possible to be accurate 


and yet not be truthful. Mr. Cabell 
would do the same if he would re- 
member his own words, “facts out 
of relation to the rest of life become 
lies.” 

In what is quite possibly an at- 
tempt to be humorous he manifests 
the same levity toward life in gen- 
eral that he shows toward men and 
women. Our belief in a future life 
he calls mere “celestial architec- 
ture,” not to be taken very serious- 
ly, but useful inasmuch as it has 
“checked extravagance in the ways 
of bloodletting or of chastity or 
whatever at the time was vice” and 
“heartened the devout to eat their 
parents or to burn infidels or to 
give alms, or to do whatever else at 
the time was virtue.” Heaven is 
but a “conjectural” kingdom, a 
“fugacious” and “promised” para- 
dise. He refers to Christ and Pan 
together as the “two scapegoats” of 
romantic art. The story of Christ 
is “the story of Cinderella set forth 
in more impressive terms.” In the 
religious world Mr. Cabell notices “a 
very distressing tendency to discuss 
the birth of Christ from Joseph’s 
point of view.” The Bible is re- 
ferred to as one of the “products of 
romance.” He does away with man 
in one grand sweep by calling him 
the only animal that “plays the ape 
to his dreams” and by suggesting 
that the higher faculties of man are 
no more than “loaned machinery.” 
Patriotism is a “high anzsthesia” 
and Mr. Paul Elmer More (together 
I presume with any critic who dares 
to disagree with Mr. Cabell) is an 
“archeologist.” Mr. Cabell’s idea of 
a “tag-day” is a “prevalent form of 
brigandage and blackmail practiced 
by the females of the smaller Amer- 
ican cities, by which reputable 
women were permitted to ‘accost’ 














and to exercise all the other street 
privileges of strumpets.” 

The cream of the whole jest, 
however, is that he refuses to take 
even his own art seriously. He de- 
nies any responsibility to his art, 
any duty to his reader. Believing 
the efforts of any author to be only 
self-diversion, only an opportunity 
to play with ideas, he declares that 
the “artist who for one half second 
during his hours of play with ink 
and paper considers anybody ex- 
cept himself is contriving a suicide 
without dignity.” 

One infers from the Biography 
that its author subscribes to a clip- 
ping bureau from which he receives 
very frequently unfavorable reviews 
of his books. Now if this be true, 
he certainly does not let any of 
them perturb him at all. He has 
even gone so far as to effect an in- 
genious bit of advertising by insert- 
ing in one of his volumes several 
pages of the most destructive criti- 
cisms of his work that he could pos- 
sibly gather. If one should suggest 
to him that some of his books are 
offensive, he would very probably 
take the stand he takes in defending 
Jurgen: “Should Jurgen be remem- 
bered ten years hence, it will, 
through being remembered be am- 
ply exonerated: whereas if Jurgen 
be forgotten, the book will then of 
course be violating nobody’s moral 
sensibility.” 


Ill 


There are times when it is thor- 
oughly evident that in his writing 
Mr. Cabell has nothing else in mind 
than the diversion which it has af- 
forded him. There are times when 
he allows himself to play with 
words and ideas to such an extent 
that he becomes monotonous, with 
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the result that there is a lack of 
clarity in his style. One runs across 
numerous words such as epigoni, 
avatar, epopee, cloacinal, and arie- 
tin, and finds, moreover, such freak- 
ish manifestations of his self-con- 
sciousness as the following: 


“Meanwhile you went about the 
one thing you, nowadays, knew how 
to do, typing, always typing, in a 
continuous ¢téte-d-téte with this in- 
determinate tapped-out tatoo of 
ticktocking types and tinklings.” 


Here is clearly an instance where 
the artist has been too deliberately 
artificial. Such instances are fortu- 
nately few. As a rule he does write 
well but the great pity is that he 
does not write well of beautiful 
things. 

He mistakes those qualities which 
men have in common with the ani- 
mals for what is beautiful. He wor- 
ships Beauty in the abstract, as a 
skeleton, and skeletons can never be 
beautiful! He frees himself not 
only from any obligation to his 
readers but also from any obligation 
to the moral law. Man is neverthe- 
less a moral being, and art cannot 
be abstracted from the moral law 
inasmuch as it is one of the con- 
cerns of this moral being. When 
art fails per se to be subordinated 
to some end higher than itself, when 
it becomes a means only of self- 
diversion for its creator; above all, 
when it disturbs any of man’s high- 
er faculties by bordering on the ob- 
scene—then it defeats its own end 
and ceases even to be art. 


“Yes, every poet is a fool: 
By demonstration Ned can show 
it; 
Would that Ned’s inverted rule 
Prove every fool to be a poet.” 
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Art, then, in the Biography is not 
to be found. What, therefore, re- 
mains? Why did Mr. Cabell spend 
all these years writing? Admitted- 
ly there is clever phrasing in his 
work, but the work itself is not 
great, despite the fact that it is so 
monumental in scope and bulk. Its 
author has made footprints of a 
more or less ineradicable nature on 
the sands of time, but if I may bor- 
row his own words and idea, he has 
neglected to make sure that his 
footprints “point in a commendable 
direction.” He has his coterie, of 
course, a coterie that by dint of a 
good deal of literary log-rolling has 
placed him in a chair which has 
been quite comfortably padded. 
He has his Mr. H. L. Mencken who 
has suggested him as a man who 
would make a “brilliant” president 
of our country, and Mr. Burton 
Rascoe who thinks one of Cabell’s 
latest and vilest novels “richly beau- 
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tiful” and a fitting commemoration 
of “the intelligence and wisdom of 
women.” But by this time most of 
us fail to wax enthusiastic over 
Mr. Mencken’s pronouncements and 
some of us are ungracious enough 
to remember that Jurgen was dedi- 
cated to Mr. Rascoe. Literary debts 
must be paid and even critics must 
butter their bread! 

Dean Chubb, of Ohio University, 
refers to certain lectures as “stir- 
ring, soothing and _ satisfying’— 
“stirring” in that half of the class 
walks out of the lecture room im- 
mediately, “soothing” in that the 
other half falls asleep almost as 
soon, and “satisfying” in that the 
half that has walked out never 
comes back for more. Our first im- 
pulse on reading Mr. Cabell is to 
close the book, the second to yawn, 
and the third to escape to a purer 
realm of literature. And we will 
not come back! 

















LATERAN TREATY 


BETWEEN ITALY AND THE HOLY SEE‘ 


N the Name of the Most Holy Trin- 

ity: 

Whereas, the Holy See and Italy 
have recognized the convenience of 
eliminating every reason for difference 
existing between them, to come to a 
definite arrangement of their recipro- 
cal relations, which conforms to the 
justice and to the dignity of the two 
high parties, and assuring to the Holy 
See in a stable way the condition of 
fact and of right which guarantees to 
it absolute independence in fulfillment 
of its high mission to the world, and 
by which the Holy See consents to rec- 
ognize the Roman question raised in 
1870 with the assigning of Rome to the 
Kingdom of Italy under the dynasty of 
the House of Savoy as settled in an ir- 
revocable manner: 

Whereas, owing to the necessity to 
assure absolute visible independence 
to the Holy See in order to guarantee 
it indisputable sovereignty also in the 
international field, it is deemed neces- 
sary to constitute Vatican City with 
special dispositions, recognizing its 
full property rights, with exclusive 
and absolute power and sovereign 
jurisdiction over it to the Holy See; 
his Holiness, the Supreme Pontiff, 
Pius XI., and his Majesty, Victor Em- 
manuel III., King of Italy, have re- 
solved to stipulate a treaty, nominat- 
ing two plenipotentiaries for this pur- 
pose, namely, on the part of his Holi- 
ness, his Most Reverend Eminence Car- 
dinal Pietro Gasparri, his Secretary of 
State, and on the part of his Majesty, 
Signor Cavaliere Benito Mussolini, Pres- 
ident of the Cabinet, and chief of the 
Government, who, having exchanged 
their respective credentials, found the 
same good and in due form, have 
agreed to the following articles: 

Article One.—Italy recognizes and 
reaffirms the principle set forth in Ar- 
ticle I. of the Constitution of the King- 
dom of Italy of March 4, 1848, where- 
by the Roman Catholic Apostolic reli- 
gion is the sole religion of the State. 


1We are indebted to the United Press for 
the text given herewith. 





Article Two.—lItaly recognizes the 
sovereignty of the Holy See in the in- 
ternational field as an inherent attri- 
bute of its nature, in conformity with 
its tradition and the exigencies of its 
mission in the world. 

Article Three.—Italy recognizes full 
possession and exclusive and absolute 
power and sovereign jurisdiction of 
the Holy See over the Vatican, as at 
present constituted, with all its ap- 
purtenances and endowments, creat- 
ing Vatican City for such purpose with 
its special aims in connection with 
the present treaty. The confines of 
said Vatican City are indicated on a 
plan which constitutes the first annex 
to the present treaty, and of which it 
forms an integral part. It is agreed, 
however, that St. Peter’s Square, also 
forming a part of Vatican City, will 
continue ordinarily to be open to the 
public and subject to the police pow- 
ers of Italian authority, which author- 
ity will cease at the foot of the steps 
leading into the basilica, although the 
latter will continue to be destined for 
public worship. The police will ab- 
stain, therefore, from ascending the 
steps or approaching the basilica, ex- 
cept in case they should be invited to 
enter by competent authorities. When 
the Holy See, in expectation of a spe- 
cial ceremony, will deem it opportune 
to withdraw St. Peter’s Square from 
free public transit, the Italian author- 
ities, unless invited by competent au- 
thorities to remain, will retire beyond 
the external lines of the Bernini colon- 
nade and its prolongation. 

Article Four.—The sovereignty and 
exclusive jurisdiction which Italy rec- 
ognizes to the Holy See implies that 
there cannot be any interference what- 
soever on the part of the Italian Gov- 
ernment, and that within Vatican City 
there will be no other authority than 
the Holy See. 

Article Five-—For the execution of 
that which is established in the pre- 
ceding article, before the present 
treaty goes into effect, the territory 
constituting Vatican City must be made 
free from all liens or any eventual ten- 
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ants by the Italian Government. The 
Holy See will provide for closing the 
approaches by inclosing the open 
part except St. Peter’s Square. It is, 
however, agreed that regarding real 
estate therein belonging to religious in- 
stitutions or organizations, the Holy 
See will arrange directly to regulate its 
relations with these, the Italian State 
being disinterested. 

Article Six—Italy undertakes to fur- 
nish through agreement with interested 
organizations assurance to Vatican City 
of an adequate supply of water within 
the territory. It will also provide for 
communication with Italian State rail- 
roads by constructing a railroad sta- 
tion within Vatican City at a location 
marked on the annexed plan, as well 
as for the movement of the Vatican’s 
coaches on Italian railroads. It will 
also provide direct connection of tele- 
phone services, telegraphs, radio tele- 
phones, radio and postal telegraph 
with other States to Vatican City. It 
will, besides, provide for coérdination 
of other public services. The Italian 
State will furnish the above at its own 
expense within one year from the 
date the present treaty goes into effect. 
The Holy See will arrange at its own 
expense for systematizing the present 
approaches to the Vatican, as well as 
others which it thinks it may be neces- 
sary to open. Agreements will be 
made between the Holy See and the 
Italian Government for circulation in 
the latter’s territory of land vehicles 
and aircraft of Vatican City. 

Article Seven.—In territory  sur- 
rounding Vatican City the Italian Gov- 
ernment pledges not to permit new 
construction which overlooks Vatican 
City. It will also provide for the par- 
tial demolition, for the same purpose 
as those already existing at Porta Ca- 
valleggeri and along the Via Aurelia 
and Viale Vaticano. 

In conformity with the regulations 
of international law, aircraft of any 
kind are prohibited from flying over 
Vatican territory. In Rusticucci 
Square and adjacent zones at the 
colonnade, where _ extraterritoriality 
does not extend according to Article 
Fifteen, any building or street changes 
which might interest the Vatican must 
be made by common accord. 

Article Eight.—Italy considers the 
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person of the Supreme Pontiff as sa- 
cred and inviolable, and declares at- 
tempts against him, or propaganda to 
commit them, punishable by the same 
penalties established for attempts or 
propaganda to commit them against 
the person of the King. Offenses or 
insults publicly committed in Italian 
territory against the person of the Su- 
preme Pontiff with spoken or written 
word are punishable as such offenses 
or insults against the person of the 
King. 

Article Nine—In conformity with 
the regulations of international law, 
all persons having fixed residences in 
Vatican City are subject to the sover- 
eignty of the Holy See. Such resi- 
dence is not lost by the simple fact of 
temporary residence elsewhere when 
not accompanied by the loss of a house 
in Vatican City or by other circum- 
stances showing abandonment of resi- 
dence. 

Ceasing to be subject to the sover- 
eignty of the Holy See, persons men- 
tioned in the preceding paragraph will 
be considered outright Italian citizens 
in Italy, when not in possession of 
other citizenship. The same persons, 
while subject to the sovereignty of the 
Holy See, will be subject in Italian 
territory—even in matters wherein 
personal law must be observed—to 
Italian legislation, and in cases where 
they are believed to be citizens of 
other countries they shall be subject 
to the laws of the State to which they 
belong. 

Article Ten.—Dignitaries of the 
church and persons belonging to the 
pontifical court, who will be desig- 
nated in a list to be agreed upon by 
the high contracting parties, even 
when not citizens of the Vatican, 
will always in all cases regarding 
Italy be exempt from military serv- 
ice, from jury duty, and from all serv- 
ices of a personal character. This 
rule also will be applied to function- 
aries declared by the Holy See to be 
indispensable and those permanently 
attached with fixed stipends to offices 
of the Holy See, and also to depart- 
ments and offices designated and as- 
signed in Articles Thirteen, Fourteen, 
Fifteen and Sixteen existing outside 
Vatican City. 

Such functionaries will be listed by 
























agreement as the above-mentioned list 
is brought up to date annually by the 

Holy See. Ecclesiastics who for rea- 
sons of their offices are occupied out- 
side Vatican City in execution of acts 
of the Holy See will not be subject by 
reason of their offices to any impedi- 
ment, investigation or molestation on 
the part of the Italian authorities. 
Every foreigner invested with eccle- 
siastical office will enjoy the same 
personal guaranties due to Italian citi- 
zens by virtue of the laws of the King- 
dom. 

Article Eleven.—The Central bodies 
of the Catholic Church are exempt 
from all interference on the part of 
the Italian State, except for disposi- 
tions of Italian law concerning pur- 
chases by moral bodies, as well as 
transfer of real estate. 

Article Twelve.—titaly recognizes to 
the Holy See the active and passive 
right to maintain legations according 
to the general regulations of interna- 
tional law. Envoys of foreign govern- 
ments to the Holy See will continue 
to enjoy all of the prerogatives and 
immunities which accrue to diplomat- 
ic agents according to international 
law. Their seats can continue to re- 
main in Italian territory, enjoying the 
immunity due them according to in- 
ternational law, even though their 
States shall not have diplomatic rela- 
tions with Italy. It is agreed that 
Italy pledges forever in every case to 
let pass freely correspondence of all 
States, including belligerents, both to 
the Holy See and vice versa, as well as 
to permit free access of bishops of the 
whole world to the Apostolic See. 

The high contracting parties pledge 
themselves to establish normal diplo- 
matic relations through the accredit- 
ing of an Italian ambassador to the 
Holy See and of a pontifical nuncio to 
Italy, who will be dean of the diplo- 
matic corps according to the custom- 
ary right recognized by the Congress 
of Vienna, January 9, 1815. 

_By reason of the recognized sover- 
eignty, and without prejudice as set 
forth in Article Nineteen, diplomats 
and Holy See couriers sent in the name 
of the Supreme Pontiff enjoy in Italian 
territory, even in time of war, the same 
treatment due diplomats and diplo- 
matic carriers of other foreign govern- 
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ments according to the regulations of 
international law. 

Article Thirteen.—Italy recognizes 
to the Holy See the full possession of 
the patriarchal basilicas of St. John 
Lateran, of St. Mary the Greater, and 
of St. Paul Outside the Walls, with 
their annexed buildings. The State 
transfers to the Holy See free direc- 
tion and administration of the basilica 
of St. Paul and also its annexed mon- 
astery, paying the Holy See sums 
corresponding to the amounts fixed an- 
nually by the Ministry of Education 
for said edifice. It is at the same time 
agreed that the Holy See is in freehold 
possession of the edifice of St. Calix- 
tus, near St. Mary in Trastevere. 

Article Fourteen.—Italy recognizes 
to the Holy See full property rights of 
the pontifical palace of Castel Gan- 
dolfo, with all endowments and ap- 
purtenances which at present are pos- 
sessed by the Holy See, as well as 
pledging itself to cede the same terms 
in full property rights of the Villa 
Barberini in Castel Gandolfo, with all 
endowments and appurtenances. This 
consignment must be effected within 
six months after the present treaty 
goes into effect. 

In order to make one whole of the 
property sites on the north side of 
Janiculum Hill belonging to the Sa- 
cred Congregation of Propaganda Fide 
and other ecclesiastical bodies which 
overlook the Vatican palaces, the 
State pledges the transfer to the Holy 
See or to other bodies designated later 
all real property of the State or of 
third parties existing in said zone. 
The real property belonging to said 
congregation and other institutions, as 
well as other ones to be transferred, 
are indicated on the annexed plan. 

Italy lastly transfers to the Holy See 
in full free property rights the con- 
vent edifices in Rome annexed to the 
basilica of the Holy Twelve Apostles, 
to the churches of St. Andrew of the 
Valley and St. Charles of the Catinari, 
to be consigned free of all tenants 
within a year of the date the present 
treaty goes into effect. 

Article Fifteen—Real estate desig- 
nated in Article Thirteen and in the 
first and second lines of Article Four- 
teen, as well as the palaces Dataria, 
Cancelleria, and Propaganda Fide in 
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the Piazza di Spagna, and the Palace 
of the Holy Office and those adjacent 
thereto now used by the congregation 
of the Oriental Church in the Piazza 
Scossa Cavalli, and also the palace of 
the Vicariate and other edifices which 
the Holy See in the future deems nec- 
essary in order to arrange its depart- 
ments, although forming a part of the 
territory of the Italian State, will en- 
joy the immunity recognized by inter- 
national law to seats of diplomatic 
agents of foreign States. 

The same immunity will be applied 
also regarding other churches and also 
in churches outside of Rome when 
there is celebrated in them, without 
being open to the public, ceremonies 
at which the Supreme Pontiff is pres- 
ent. 

Article Sixteen.—Real estate desig- 
nated in the three preceding articles, 
as well as that used for seats for the 
following pontifical institutes: namely, 
the Gregorian University, the Biblical 
Institute, the Oriental Institute, the Ar- 
cheological Institute, the Russian 
Seminary, Lombard College, the two 
palaces of St. Apollinaris, as well as 
the house of spiritual retreat for the 
clergy at Sts. John and Paul, will 
never be subjected to liens or expro- 
priations, for cause of public utility 
without a preceding agreement with 
the Holy See. The State also will ex- 
empt taxes, whether ordinary or 
extraordinary, whether levied by the 
State or any other body. 

The Holy See has the power to make 
whatever adjustment it believes suit- 
able to all of the above real estate des- 
ignated in the present article, and also 
in the three preceding articles, with- 
out need for authorization or consent 
on the part of Italian governmental, 
provincial or communal authorities, 
which can rely on the noble artistic 
traditions which the Catholic Church 
boasts. 

Article Seventeen.—Contributions of 
whatever nature due to the Holy See 
by other central bodies of Catholic 
Church or bodies directly managed by 
the Holy See, even outside of Rome, or 
to their dignitaries, employees and 
functionaries, even when not fixed, 
will be exempted in Italian territory, 
beginning January 1, 1929, from any 
tribute whatsoever both on the part 
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of the state as well as any other body. 

Article Eighteen.—The treasuries of 
art and science in the Vatican City and 
in the Lateran Palace will remain vis- 
ible to scholars and visitors, while full 
liberty will be reserved by the Holy 
See to regulate when they shall be open 
to the public. 

Article Nineteen.—Diplomats and 
envoys of the Holy See, diplomats and 
envoys of foreign countries to the 
Holy See, dignitaries of the church 
coming from abroad to the Vatican 
furnished with a passport of the state 
of origin visaed by papal representa- 
tives abroad, can without any other 
formality reach the Vatican through 
Italian territory. The same procedure 
will apply to those furnished with a 
regular pontifical passport who go 
from the Vatican City abroad. 

Article Twenty.—Merchandise from 
abroad coming to the Vatican City, or 
outside the Vatican City for institu- 
tions or officers of the Holy See, will 
always be admitted in any point with- 
in Italian confines or any port of the 
kingdom through Italian territory with 
full exemption of customs duties and 
intercommunal taxes. 

Article Twenty-one.—Cardinals en- 
joy in Italy the same honors due 
princes of the blood. Those resident 
in Rome, also those outside the Vati- 
can City, are citizens of the latter to 
all intents and purposes. During a va- 
cancy in the pontifical see Italy pro- 
vides in a special way that free transit 
and access of cardinals through Italian 
territory to the Vatican will not be 
hindered, nor will any impediment or 
limit to personal liberty be placed on 
the same. 

Italy in addition will take precau- 
tions that on the territory about the 
Vatican City acts will not be com- 
mitted which may disturb the neigh- 
borhood of the Vatican conclave. Such 
regulations prevail also in conclaves 
which may be held outside the Vatican 
City, also councils presided over by 
the Holy Father or his legates, also as 
regards bishops called upon to partici- 
pate therein. 

Article Twenty-two.—On request of 
the Holy See, and also on delegation 
of power which can be given by the 
Holy See either in single cases or per- 
manently, Italy will provide within 


















her own territory for the punishment 
of crimes which are committed within 
the Vatican City, except when the au- 
thor of the crime may have fled into 
Italian territory, in which case the 
procedure against him will be accord- 
ing to Italian laws. The Holy See will 
consign to the Italian State persons 
who have fled to the Vatican City 
charged with acts committed in Ital- 
ian territory which may be considered 
criminal by the laws of both States. 
And analogous procedure will apply to 
persons charged with crime who flee 
to property declared immune in Arti- 
cle Fifteen, unless those in charge of 
such property prefer to invite the Ital- 
ian police to enter and arrest the 
fugitive. 

Article Twenty-three.——For execu- 
tion within the Kingdom of sentences 
emanating from tribunals of Vatican 
City, regulations of international law 
will be applied. Sentences and de- 
crees issued by ecclesiastical author- 
ity and officially communicated to the 
civil authorities regarding ecclesias- 
tical or religious persons, or concern- 
ing spiritual or disciplinary matters, 
will have at once full juridical effi- 
ciency for all civil purposes. 

Article Twenty-four.—The Holy See, 
in relation to the sovereignty due to it 
also in the international sphere, de- 
clares that it wishes to remain and 
will remain extraneous to all temporal 
disputes between States and to inter- 
national congresses held for such ob- 
jects, unless the contending parties 
make concordat appeal to its peaceful 
mission; at the same time reserving 
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the right to exercise its moral and 
spiritual power. 

In consequence of this declaration, 
Vatican City will always and in every 
case be considered neutral and in- 
violable territory. 

Article Twenty-five.—By special con- 
vention, signed jointly with the pres- 
ent treaty, and constituting the fourth 
annex to the same, and forming an in- 
tegral part thereof, the liquidation of 
credits to the Holy See will be pro- 
ceeded with. 

Article Twenty-six—The Holy See 
agrees that with the agreements 
signed today, adequate assurance is 
made for what is necessary for it for 
providing for due liberty and inde- 
pendence of the pastoral government 
of the diocese of Rome and the Cath- 
olic Church in Italy and the world, 
declares the Roman question definite- 
ly and irrevocably settled and there- 
fore eliminated, and recognizes the 
Kingdom of Italy under the dynasty 
of the House of Savoy, with Rome the 
capital of the Italian State. 

Italy in her turn recognizes the State 
of the Vatican City under the sover- 
eignty of the Supreme Pontiff. 

The law of the 15th of May, 1871, 
No. 214, is abrogated as well as any 
other decree contrary to the present 
treaty. 

Article Twenty-seven.—The present 
treaty will be laid before the Supreme 
Pontiff and the King of Italy for rati- 
fication not later than four months 
from the date of signing, and will be- 
come effective on the act of the ex- 
change of ratifications. 














The Ball and the Cross 


Tue BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 
as is obvious, THE WorRLD AND THE FaitH. It is our intention to publish in 
this department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 





FAMOUS seventh century peni- 
tential of St. Theodore of Can- 
terbury, England, prohibited abso- 
lutely certain pagan and idolatrous 
customs: the worship of stones, 
wells, trees, the “magic done with 
elder sticks.” Above all, Christians 
were forbidden to go out on the 
calends of January dressed as stags 
or bulls, or wearing the hides, heads 
or horns of herd animals; presum- 
ably because these were all ways of 
identifying the wearer with the 
worship of some primitive heathen 
or animal god. 

Thus ran the injunctions. Pa- 
gan practices were severely scotched 
thereby and in time the essential 
heathen principle pervading such 
observances was killed; yet we find 
—such is the persisterice of super- 
stitious elements in human nature, 
—that, in spite of repeated prohibi- 
tions from the higher clergy, cases 
of animal sacrifice occur now and 
then throughout the centuries al- 
most up to our own generation; to 
say nothing of those interesting 
survivals that still linger on in our 
villages disguised as folk customs 
or rural games. 

“A great and fierce bull was 
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dragged to St. Cuthbert’s Church, 
Kirkcudbright,” as late as_ the 
twelfth century, to be “offered up 
as an alms and oblation.” A six- 
teenth century writer witnessed the 
annual sacrifice of a bullock to St. 
Beuno. At Bury St. Edmunds, 
women led white oxen to the shrine 
of the Saint as a votive offering. 

At the end of the seventeenth 
century, nearly a thousand years 
after St. Theodore’s prohibitory 
commands, bulls were sacrificed 
near Dingwall, Ross-shire; on the 
Scotch island of Inis Maree, ani- 
mals were sacrificed on August 12th 
and milk poured on the hills as a 
libation. On yet another Scottish 
island, the Presbyterian Church 
Council cited a family for sacrificing 
animals in a heathenish way. And 
as late as 1813 bulls were still 
thrown over a cliff in North Wales, 
as “captive to the devil.” 

During outbreaks of cattle mur- 
rain, it had been customary to of- 
fer propitiatory sacrifices to the 
earth spirits, and sporadic cases of 
these sacrifices are appallingly re- 
cent, for even towards the end of 
the nineteenth century, the “need- 
fire” was kindled, the pit dug, and 






















an animal burned or buried alive in 
it. In 1850 an ox was burned at 
Haltwhistle, Northumberland; even 
more recently a bullock from a 
murrain-infested herd was buried 
alive less than twenty miles from 
Edinburgh; while in Celtic Wales 
and Cornwall, rumors of such prac- 
tices were current within living 
memory. 

Such examples of sacrifices of- 
fered directly to a supposed evil 
power were, of course, rare, and 
done in deliberate defiance of 
Church, state, and public opinion. 

There were, especially in medi- 
eval days, some interesting observ- 
ances in which animals took part, 
and which were connected with the 
shrine or feast of a saint. These 
customs were almost certainly of 
heathen origin, but owing to the 
fact that the people’s minds were 
saturated with Christian teaching, 
the intention of the observance was 
purified, its old significance for- 
gotten, and the harmless part of the 
practice was transferred to the serv- 
ice of the new Faith. A position of 
affairs apparently foreseen by St. 
Gregory who in his letter to St. 
Mellitus concerning the people of 
Britain, instructed him to purify the 
old heathen fanes, and to let the 
people gather on their old festival 
days, so that the banquets, once of 
heathen significance, should now 
be feasts in honor of Him Whose 
faith they professed. 

At St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, 
a somewhat startling ceremony 
took place twice a year, lasting well 
on into the reign of the last Tudor 
Queen. On the winter feast of the 
Conversion of St. Paul, again on the 
summer feast of his Commemora- 
tion, a fat buck and doe were 
brought respectively to the church 
and presented on the steps of the 
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high altar itself. The Dean and 
Chapter vested in full canonicals 
and garlanded with red roses, re- 
ceived the animal. The body of the 
buck was sent to be baked, but the 
head and horns were carried in pro- 
cession through the church to the 
west door, whence the buck’s death 
was “blowed,” i. e., announced on a 
horn. 

This seemingly amazing proce- 
dure, witnessed and recorded by 
several historians, was the quitrent 
payable for lands in Essex leased 
from the Chapter. And doubtless 
in historic times it really was the 
rent of an estate—there are many 
instances of even more remarkable 
quitrents. But as Diana, goddess 
of woods and hunting had a shrine 
where St. Paul’s Cathedral now 
stands, the medieval quitrent of 
deer might well have descended 
from some popular and forgotten 
custom connected with the pre- 
Christian shrine. 

Even now in Brittany, horses are 
led to Mass on St. Eloy’s Feast—he 
being patron of horses and smiths. 
Horned cattle are blessed at the 
church on St. Corneley’s day at Car- 
nac; elsewhere singing birds are 
brought to Mass. And though it is 
possible that present day Breton 
customs have a different origin 
from medieval English ones, yet it 
is more probable that the observ- 
ances of both countries have in 
some cases, a common origin, for 
Bretons, Welsh, and Cornish folk 
are closely akin. 

But to come back to England; 
village fairs, rural drama and 
sports in certain localities show 
strong traces of being descended 
from those practices condemned by 
the early churchmen. Two of the 
most remarkable instances hail 
from Devonshire. 
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In both places a “ram feast” is 
the motive for a country fair; but 
at Holne, the fair has been obsolete 
for a few generations. In that Ex- 
moor hamlet, lads would, on May 
morning, chase and capture a 
mountain ram, tie it to a particular 
stone menhir that stood alone in a 
field known as the “Ploy field.” It 
was slaughtered and roasted whole; 
whereupon the lads struggled with 
each other to get a slice of the flesh 
for “luck.” Later on in the day, 
other country people joined them; 
and wrestling, singing, dancing, and 
other features of a fair followed. 
But at another Devon village, 
Kingsteignton, the roast ram fair 
is very much alive. It is held an- 
nually on Whitmonday, when a 
lamb, bought and decorated by sub- 
scriptions from the townsfolk, is led 
about the village. On Tuesday it is 
killed and roasted whole at an open 
fire lit in the street. However, now- 
adays, bystanders do not snatch 
fragments for “luck”; the lamb is 
sold to the poor at a low price. 
There are also those primitive 
and very interesting games of “foot- 
ball” played in a few villages on 
stated days; among which the Hood 
game of Haxey, Lincs. is perhaps 
the most remarkable. It takes 
place on January 6th. The game 
is perhaps more like rounders than 
cricket; the balls are merely sacks 
stuffed very firmly with straw, 
known as “hoods.” Twelve play- 
ers—the “boggans”—stand round 
about the field 100 yards apart, to 
guard the hoods, that the opposing 
team, which may be of any num- 
ber, try to carry off as a trophy. 
Such is the actual game, but, be- 
fore it starts, the “Fool,” always an 
important personality in village 
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drama and sport, makes a short 
speech from the base of an old 
cross. A speech that includes the 
following cryptic words: “Now good 
people, we’ve killed two bullocks 
and a half, but the other half we’ve 
left running in the field. We can 
fetch it if it’s wanted .. .” 

This sounds mere gibberish ap- 
plied to the game, unless the words 
are accepted as pertaining to an an- 
cient observance, the meaning of 
which has been totally forgotten, 
for the practice itself was derived 
from a still older and obliterated 
pagan worship. The folklorist sug- 
gests that the words, “Half a bul- 
lock, left in the field,” meant orig- 
inally the head of an animal decapi- 
tated for sacrifice. Fragments of 
flesh, the ashes from burned ani- 
mals, scraps of skin or horns, were 
esteemed highly by many primitive 
peoples, as a handful buried in 
their land ensured fertility—in 
modern speech, brought “good 
luck.” Such remains of sacrificed 
beasts were a prize to be fought for, 
which explains probably the strug- 
gling to get the “hoods” in the 
Haxey game, or the trying to get 
bits of the ram in the roast ram 
fairs. 

And apropos of the Haxey Hood 
game, it is a compliment to ask 
some one to throw off the first hood, 
hence, generally, rather an impor- 
tant man does this. A few years 
ago, a Protestant bishop performed 
this act, thus giving his personal 
approval, albeit unconsciously, to 
the harmless relics of that practice, 
which his great Catholic predeces- 
sor, a thousand years and more ago, 
had censured and anathematized 
with the full weight of ecclesiastical 
authority. 

















E Catholic Church has been 

instrumental in_ establishing 
many active brotherhoods among 
the laity, but, unlike a number of 
them, Les Bourras Paille Son inter- 
lap with none in the performance 
of their office. Who that has seen 
them at work can ever forget them? 
To-day, happily, it is seldom that 
they appear before the face of the 
people in the south of France, al- 
though they often carry out their 
self-appointed duty in_ private. 
Garbed from their shoulders to 
their feet with coarse cloth such as 
is used for packing; about their 
waists, a thick rope serving as a 
girdle; all the head and face cov- 
ered with a hood, in which are two 
small holes to enable the wearers to 
see about them: such is the sem- 
blance of Les Bourras Paille Son. 

Who are they? What do they 
do? Theirs is a story which goes 
back six and seven centuries. Many 
strange developments arose out of 
the practice of public penance in- 
stituted by the Church at an early 
period of her history. With the 
passing of the medieval world, 
however, most of these passed too. 
But Les Bourras Paille Son have 
survived the vicissitudes of change, 
century after century, for their sad 
office is charged with the spikenard 
of humanity. 

Toward the middle of the thir- 
teenth century, a wave of penitence 
surged across Europe from west to 
east. High and low, old and young, 
becoming fearful of the wrath of 
Heaven, because of the crimes great 
and heinous which were committed 
throughout the land, did penance 
through the streets of the towns, 
villages, and cities. Naked to the 
waist, they marched two and two 
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in procession, striking themselves 
with thongs till their bodies were 
covered with blood, and imploring 
the mercy of God and succor of the 
Virgin Mother. Despite the frost 
and snow and inclement weather, 
thousands and thousands thus 
passed along the highways, at- 
tended by priests, and, visiting the 
churches, prostrated themselves be- 
fore the altars. 

For a season this new form of de- 
votion was approved of by those in 
authority, but soon it developed in 
untoward fashion. Sects formed 
themselves—indeed, one of them 
arrogated priestly functions to its 
members. They, too, that had their 
own ends to pursue against both the 
Church and the State made use of 
the gatherings. Severe penalties, 
then, were laid on the devotees, and 
enforced to the uttermost—the 
Movement having been formed and 
carried on without “authority and 
without reason.” It was crushed. 

Out of the ruins, however, there 
was builded a number of brother- 
hoods—each with their own special 
work or duties. One, for instance, 
took up the care of the sick; an- 
other, the burying of the dead; an- 
other, the performance of certain 
devotions in the public graveyards; 
and so on. Each society was known 
and named from the color of the 
garb worn by its members. There 
were black penitents, white peni- 
tents, gray penitents, and so on. 
But each and all aimed at the ac- 
complishment of an act of charity, 
at the observance of an act of peni- 
tence, at the doing regularly of some 
religious work. Several of these are 
still active in the south of Europe, 
and among them is that known as 
Les Bourras Paille Son. 
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The work to which they devote 
themselves is the burial of the poor 
and indigent. And among them there 
is a select number who have vowed 
not only to bury the impoverished 
but also to perform this last act of 
kindness for those who have died 
under the hand of the executioner. 
They are distinguished from their 
brethren by the tan-colored garb 
they wear. 

On the eve of an execution a 
“chapel” is held, as the meeting is 
called, at which assist the members 
of the brotherhood who have taken 
upon themselves the vow of carry- 
ing out the proper interment of him 
who has paid with his life the de- 
mands of justice. Lots are drawn 
to ascertain who of their number 
are to do duty at the guillotine. 
The four thus chosen clothe them- 
selves in their tan-hued hoods and 
cloak, and attend at the foot of the 
scaffold. The executioner and his 
assistants, having done their dread 
task, retire from the guillotine, 
leaving the dead body still on the 
plank with the head in the recepta- 
cle into which it has dropped. The 
priest of the community, standing 
by the foot of the ladder, then ad- 
dresses the four brethren: “There 
is no longer a criminal here, but the 
mortal remains of a man whom 
God created in His own image, and 
we are come to bury him.” And 
Les Bourras Paille Son respond 
“Amen.” 
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Then the four brethren ascend 
the ladder, lift the body off its 
plank-bed, and having made an- 
other of straw and bran in the mid- 
dle of a great canvas sheet, they 
place the body upon it. They then 
take the head and join it to the 
trunk, and sew up the cerecloth or 
winding sheet with strong thread. 
This having been done, the corpse 
is put upon a bier, and, attended by 
the father who has given absolution 
to the criminal, they carry it to the 
place of interment. 

The rather singular name of this 
brotherhood has been derived in 
part from the material of which 
their garments are made, and in 
part from the straw and bran they 
use in the performance of their self- 
imposed rites. “Bure,” the French 
word for coarse packing-cloth, is 
pronounced in the South as “bour- 
ra,” and “paille’” stands for straw, 
and “son” for bran. 

Les Bourras Paille Son is not a 
secret fraternity, but it is little 
known, and this in spite of the fact 
that every class, trade, and profes- 
sion in France is represented in it. 
A famous aristocrat who died some 
years ago, belonged to Les Bourras 
Paille Son and his colleague in the 
stall of the chapel belonging to the 
brethren was a crossing-sweeper. 
Men enter the fraternity from dif- 
ferent motives. But in it is true 
equality, true brotherhood, found 
at the foot of the Cross. 




















War and War 


In the beginning of the late war 
a great attempt was made to justify 
war from the Gospels. In truth our 
Lord gave no opinion on war either 
for or against it. He stands above 
it. Tax collector or captain, priest 
or pharisee, Jew, Samaritan or Ro- 
man, man or woman, matters not. 
He sees only men, their souls and 
spirits. The profession of a soldier 
may be good or bad, like anything 
else, and it is the same with tax 
gathering, interpreting the law, 
marriage feasts or carrying the dead 
to their graves, even with prayer 
and Sabbath keeping. If military 
service, with all it involves, serves 
to preserve order and righteousness, 
then our Lord gives it His Blessing. 
When it leads to outrageous pride, 
to bullying instead of serving, to op- 
pressing instead of bringing free- 
dom, to devastating instead of pro- 
tecting, when order and justice are 
trodden under foot, men and na- 
tions hounded one against another, 
when the life and health of nations 
are destroyed in the insatiable lust 
for power and blood, when incredi- 
ble harm is done to the Kingdom of 
God, its freedom, its temples, when 
its souls are trampled down and 
soiled, then the loving eyes of Christ 
are turned away and from His sa- 
cred lips rings out the terrible sen- 
tence “Get thee hence, Satan.” It 
is absurd to compare the horrors of 
a great war with the military serv- 
ice of the Captain of Capharnaum, 
and to argue from our Lord’s good- 
ness to him that the infamy of the 
world war would have His Blessing. 
It is blasphemous to try and recon- 
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cile the Spirit of Christ with the 
swamp of sin such a war is from its 
beginning to its end. If we want to 
keep in Christ’s or St. Paul’s opin- 
ion we must not think of the hum- 
ble soldier of Capharnaum, or of 
that other who stood by the cross, 
startled and amazed by that great 
sacrifice; or of Cornelius, the Cen- 
turion; but of those politicians and 
military leaders, the industrial spec- 
ulators, and the speculators on the 
Stock Exchange who play with 
men’s bodies as if they were dice. 
There is a mighty difference be- 
tween war and war, and it is al- 
most impossible, without God’s spe- 
cial help, for any war to be so con- 
ducted that the requirements of 
justice and morality are satisfied. 
It must be caused by very great 
moral guilt, its object must be the 
furthering of good and avoiding of 
evil, and it must be so conducted 
that the limitations of justice and 
love are never infringed. A war on 
such a high plane would be holy. 
We should bow before it in rever- 
ence and Christ Himself with the 
Gospels in His Hand, would bless it. 
But put war as it is to-day with its 
lust of the eye, lust of the flesh, and 
pride of life before the eyes and 
heart of Christ! Would He not 
turn away weeping, with the words: 
“The world, oh Christendom, oh 
mystical Body of which I am the 
Head, would that thou hadst known 
the things that belong to thy Peace? 
But they are hidden from thine 
eyes.” Each case, each individual 
soldier, each war, Christ judges as 
to its justice, and certainly His sen- 
tence is not less severe than that of 
the theologians of the middle ages. 
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It is impossible to say that Christ 
acknowledged war as the recognised 
means of arranging international 
disputes, nor can we allow that the 
Christian conscience should be rec- 
onciled to war because of its period- 
ical recurrence. When our Lord 
speaks of war and rumours of war, 
referring either to the destruction 
of Jerusalem or to the end of the 
world, He does not prophesy that 
war is to be a regular occurrence in 
the Christian era. There is no justi- 
fication for such an idea. Our Lord 
tells us that wars are accompanied 
with terror and fear. In a like man- 
ner the Gospel also reckons with the 
historical fact of sin. We know 
that we shall sin again and again, 
yet we are bound to avoid sin, for 
ourselves individually and also to 
influence others to avoid it. Just 
such a duty has the Christian about 
war. It is the result of sin, but also 
the cause of far more sins, and in 
countless cases it is in itself sinful. 
The mere fact that an evil exists or 
recurs can never satisfy the Chris- 
tian conscience. .. . 

We must not make the common 
mistake, made by those who wish 
to justify war, of pressing the let- 
ter, or some illustration, quite un- 
fairly in order to get the meaning 
we want. Certainly this would be 
easier for the enemy than for the 
friend of war. Anything can be 
“proved” from Scripture. Still, the 
spirit of the Gospel is plain enough 
—justice, love, peace, humility. 
Because that spirit is just, it can- 
not, in certain circumstances, for- 
bid injustice being met and opposed 
by force. Radical Pacifism, or the 
anarchical quietism of Tolstoi, 
which denies this right to use force, 
would become a Gospel of thieving 
and murder if any State adopted it. 
It is absolutely discredited by the 
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Gospel account of the cleansing of 
the Temple when our Lord used 
physical force to drive out the buy- 
ers and sellers, and overthrew the 
tables of the money changers... . 

Common sense tells us that the 
just cause for war must be more 
than mere material guilt. The Gos- 
pel idea of justice is a higher and 
deeper idea than that of the Old 
Testament. To Christians and 
therefore to Christian politicians, 
statesmen, soldiers and generals, 
Christ says: “Unless your justice 
exceed the justice of Scribes and 
Pharisees you cannot enter the 
Kingdom of Heaven. You have 
heard that it was said of old ‘thou 
shalt not kill. Whoso killeth shall 
be in danger of the judgment,’ but 
I say unto you, whoso is angry 
against his brother, whoso calls him 
Raca is in danger of the judgment, 
but whoso calls him thou fool (one 
who forgets God, Gottvergessener) 
shall be in danger of Hell fire” (St. 
Matt. v., 20-22). 

That is the judgment of Christ. 
It is deep and stern, and searches 
the heart and forbids not only the 
unjust deed, but the unjust feeling. 

If this is the Gospel spirit how can 
we imagine that it gives its approval 
to war? So far we have only 
thought of the justice of the Gos- 
pel, not its Love, which expects us 
to love our enemies! Love them al- 
ways! Before war, during war, aft- 
er war: “You had heard that it has 
been said to them of old time, thou 
shalt love thine enemy, do good to 
those that hate you, pray for those 
who despitefully use you and perse- 
cute you. For if you only love those 
who love you, what praise have 
you? Do not the heathen do like- 
wise? Be ye also perfect as your 
Father in Heaven is perfect” (St. 
Matt. v., 43). 
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People who want to be good 
Christians and also good citizens of 
this world are perplexed by such 
words as these—their religious and 
worldly duties seem in honourable, 
but painful, conflict. A _ great 
breadth of mind and heart is in- 
deed necessary if we are to under- 
stand them and their results. All the 
sects are wanting in this breadth. 
Their very existence depends on 
this one-sidedness. Their vision is 
limited to one side, almost to one 
word of the Gospel teaching. There 
is only one truth, generally only 
part of a truth, in this one-sided 
view, and therein lies their strength 
and their weakness. Their strength, 
because all their thought and striv- 
ing and toiling is fixed on one point. 
Their weakness, because they must 
miss a universal outlook. 

Those sects which condemn war 
always, and under any conditions, 
see in the Gospel only love and pa- 
tience and peace, only the Christ 
Who is meek and lowly of Heart 
and Who suffers wrong willingly. 
When they are confronted with the 
stern cleansing of the Temple, they 
are reduced to some such explana- 
tion as this: “because the Lord 
Jesus, when He cleansed the Tem- 
ple, made a scourge of cords, does 
not prove that He used it, or that 
the traders were frightened by it. 
It was only a manifestation of di- 
vine peace to which they had to 
yield. The scourge may have been 
used to drive out the cattle” (John 
Horch). 

Equally they pass over the sol- 
emn warning of St. Paul that the 
powers that be are ordained by God, 
for the terror of the evildoers, and 
that they are not to wield the sword 
in vain, but are to use it in the 
Name of God against evildoers. 
(Rom. xiii., 4.) 
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They emphasize the love of the 
Gospel so much that they forget the 
justice. The Gospel is wide as God 
Himself circled with the greatest 
mercy and the greatest justice, with 
Heaven and Hell. Justice, strength, 
sternness, the avoiding and the pun- 
ishing of wrong must and shall re- 
main. This is the answer to those 
who so misunderstand the teaching 
of Christ about Love—even to lov- 
ing our enemies—and making His 
teaching useless in real life, espe- 
cially in the life of the State. 

On the other hand we must not 
lessen the Gospel command of love, 
any more than that of justice. 
Evangelical justice is the applica- 
tion of force, free from any sinful 
passion, from hate, or love of strife, 
love of vengeance, or greed of pos- 
sessions, and except in most rare 
and unusual cases it falls back on 
spiritual methods instead of force; 
and here we must say a word to 
those who do not really grasp the 
Gospel spirit. They undervalue its 
real strength and power. They be- 
lieve that hardness in life, and of 
men to each other wins the day over 
love and spiritual methods. The 
fate of Christ and the martyrs proves 
it. The fate of Christ and His true 
Disciples proves exactly the con- 
trary. Those spiritual weapons of 
love, handled by Jesus and His fol- 
lowers, are incomparably sharper 
and more powerful than the arms 
of any warring power. This or that 
political kingdom has been set up 
by the sword, and there, surely, 
through its own sword or the 
enemy’s, it has been by degrees 
weakened, and at last overcome. 

Through the sword, things re- 
main as they were. The benefits 
that come through the sword are 
no real benefits which can satisfy 
man’s higher needs; only spiritual- 
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ity and love give us such benefits. 
They really build up the world, and 
the progress of true culture (which 
is something different from civilisa- 
tion) is only possible when we have 
the spirit of peace and love. 

The path of that spirit is often 
through suffering, as with Christ 
and the martyrs, but at last comes 
triumph, the triumph of the spirit 
of love. 

Unfortunately the politicians of 
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no State have tried the methods of 
Evangelical justice and love: that 
State would indeed be the greatest 
and most wonderful in the world. 
The ideal may not be realised till 
the millennium, but the Christian 
conscience must always have before 
it the ideal of the justice and the 
love of Christ even if it is never to 


be realised. 

—FRaNzISKUS STRATMANN, O.P., The Church 
and War (New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons), 
pp. 85-91. 


















THE YEAR OF JUBILEE 


ALL men ultimately get their liv- 
ing out of the soil. Hence questions 
pertaining to land are the most im- 
perative that come before man. 
He may be free or enslaved, he may 
live in a city or on the sea, he may 
be educated or left ignorant; but 
first of all he must have food; and 
food, first or last, comes out of the 
ground. Every human being must 
have some real relation to a certain 
extent of soil. The relation may be 
an indirect one: he may never see 
his estate: he may live in a city and 
not know the grain that yields his 
loaf; but somewhere there is a 
stretch of land that stands for that 
man’s life. Fifteen square feet, it 
is said, will furnish a Hawaiian 
enough to support existence; the 
Indian requires miles of hunting 
ground; the Belgian farmer lives 
well on two or three acres. But the 
main point is the imperativeness of 
the relation. Commerce, manufac- 
tures, schools, churches, govern- 
ments: even these represent no such 
necessity as an open relation to the 
soil. You may burn all the ships, 
factories, churches, schools, houses, 
annihilate governments, and man 
still contrives to exist; but cut him 
off from the soil, and in a week he 
is dead. ... 

The main oppression in the world 
has been first and last a denial, in 
one form or another, of man’s nat- 
ural rights in the soil. The remark- 
able feature of the ancient Jewish 
Cultural Commonwealth is its an- 
ticipatory legislation against prob- 
able and otherwise certain abuses. 
The struggles of other nations, and 
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the skill of statesmanship, have 
been to correct abuses: in the Jew- 
ish Commonwealth they were fore- 
seen and provided against. 

There are no words to express 
the amazement felt by the student 
of social science as he first meas- 
ures the full significance of that fea- 
ture of the Jewish State known as 
the Year of Jubilee. It is little un- 
derstood, hidden away in an unin- 
teresting book, stated in ancient 
and blind phraseology, a thing of 
long past ages: nevertheless it re- 
mains the most exalted piece of 
statesmanship the world has known 
—an example of social sagacity and 
broad far-reaching wisdom such as 
we look for in vain in the annals of 
any other nation. The fact that it 
was revealed and appointed by God 
Himself can alone account for 
Bese 

The Jewish Theocracy has for 
one of its main features a system of 
Sabbaths curiously and profoundly 
arranged for the interpretation of 
divine and political principles. The 
Sabbath was not as it is with us, a 
purely spiritual thing, but was both 
political and moral: yet so finely 
were the two features interwoven 
that they are inseparable. The Sab- 
bath was thus made an assertion 
that life is of one piece, and that 
God is over and in all life. Every 
half century, presumably the nat- 
ural period of human life, formed 
a grand Sabbatical circle: first the 
seventh-day Sabbath, then the Sab- 
batical seventh year. When seven 
of these have been observed, there 
is ushered in a year of remarkable 
provisions, known as the Year of 
Jubilee. 
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The weekly Sabbath was for the 
physical and spiritual rest of the in- 
dividual: the seventh Sabbatical 
month is also for the individual; 
but it has a wider social signifi- 
cance, takes in the nation, and 
winds up with the chief religious 
act of the nation—the Fast and Sac- 
rifice of the Atonement. The sev- 
enth Sabbatical year has an agricul- 
tural and political significance. The 
ignorance of later periods and the 
delayed wisdom of modern science 
are anticipated: the soil is to lie fal- 
low one year in seven for recupera- 
tion. To-day the agricultural jour- 
nal is urging upon farmers this bit 
of ancient wisdom. 

On this seventh year all debts 
were remitted, a custom retained 
even to the exact time by laws of 
many States: notes outlawing at 
the end of seven years, and accounts 
at even shorter periods. The pur- 
pose was both prudential and merci- 
ful. It led to stability in business; 
it avoided entanglements that out- 
weigh memory and so render testi- 
mony difficult. It put a limit about 
the power of the presumably strong 
over the presumably weak and un- 
fortunate, yet had no quality of 
injustice, as all transactions were 
based on a full understanding of it. 
It simply prevented the compound- 
ing of interest, a process fatal at 
last to both parties. But all this is 
moral as well as economic. It was 
a perpetual lesson in thrift, in care- 
fulness, in forebearance and mercy; 
it was a continual rebuke to the 
hardness of avarice; it assured the 
poor and the unfortunate that by a 
divine law his burden would be 
taken off. It constantly fed hope 
by giving every man a fresh start— 
not daily or yearly, which would be 
demoralising; not at the end of 
some remote and undefined period, 
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which would be disheartening; but 
once in seven years. A period long 
enough to enforce the lesson of mis- 
take, but not long enough to crush 
the spirit... . 

But the fiftieth year, or Year of 


Jubilee, has a wider scope. It coy- 
ers this prime question of land ten- 
ure. It settled at the outset the 
problem that no other people ever 
solved except through ages of strug- 
gle and revolution. 

When the promised land was 
reached there was allotted to every 
family a tract of land—a sort of 
Universal Homestead Act. Recog- 
nising the fact that man’s ultimate 
dependence is upon the soil, the 
purpose is to keep the whole body 
of the people as near it as possible, 
and to prevent dispossession from 
it. They are not forbidden to sell 
it: such a requirement would have 
taken all freedom and elasticity out 
of practical affairs; it would have 
made men the creatures of formal 
rules instead of leaving them to the 
educating influence of commercial 
transactions. Inalienable_ estates 
make a man at the same time weak 
and too strong: weak, because he 
has no call to preserve his own; and 
too strong, because he has resources 
without corresponding character: 
he will be overconfident, wilful and 
presumptuous. 

But on the other hand these Jew- 
ish estates could not be permanent- 
ly alienated. Once in fifty years 
all land that had been sold reverted 
to the family to which it had been 
allotted: “Every man returned to 
his possessions.” 

The design and effect of this leg- 
islation are evident. It was a bar to 
monopoly of the land. All greed 
and pride in this direction were lim- 
ited. One might add field unto 
field for a series of years; but after 
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a time the process ceased and the 
lands went back to their original 
owners. The purpose was to make 
such a habit unprofitable: to pre- 
vent the rich from becoming too 
rich and the poor hopelessly poor; 
to undo misfortune; to give those 
who had erred through sloth or im- 
providence an opportunity to im- 
prove the lessons of poverty; to pre- 
vent children from reaping the 
faults of their parents. One gener- 
ation might squander its portion; 
but the next was not forced to in- 
herit the consequences. 

Thus once in fifty years society 
was rehabilitated. It was a perpet- 
ual lesson in hope and encourage- 
ment. It took off accumulated 
burdens. It put limits about the 
cruelty of man to man. It fostered 
patriotism, a virtue that thrives 
only on the soil. It kept alive in 
every man a sense of ownership of 
his country. It was primarily an 
inwrought education of the family, 
fostering a sense of its dignity, and 
guarding the sanctity of marriage 
and legitimacy of birth. All these 
influences and ends drew their effi- 
cacy, not from their formal perfec- 
tion, but from the fact that they 
sprang out of a divine requirement, 
and were the expression of a moral 
order that rested upon God. 

This ancient piece of statesman- 
ship is full of pointed lessons for 
these modern times. It may not be 
now possible for it to be reintro- 
duced in literal form; but it still 
teaches the ever necessary lesson 
that nations and corporations and 
individuals are always forgetting: 
that the world belongs to all men by 
the gift of God. It teaches the wis- 
dom of showing mercy to the poor 
and unfortunate, and the unwisdom 
of permitting endless monopolies 
and trusts and combines and the 
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cornering, by a few, of the national 
wealth. For when the oppressions 
of the rich and the powerful and 
the fortunate reach a certain point, 
the oppressed multitude turn like 
hunted beasts at bay and destroy 
both their oppressors and the so- 
cial fabric. These dangers are nev- 
er far off from any people. They 
have their seeds in human nature. 
We have in the past tasted their bit- 


terest fruit. We may taste it again. 
—Pror. S. F. Darwin Fox, in The Irish Ro- 
sary (Dublin), May, 1929. 


" 
—_— 





YOUTH AND THE BIBLE 


RECENT correspondence in the 
Press shows that non-Catholic 
youth is being left very largely in 
ignorance of the contents of the 
Bible, although non-Catholic Chris- 
tianity takes the Bible as the sole 
and sufficient rule of faith. A writ- 
er in the Times Educational Supple- 
ment gives an appalling picture, 
both of previous inadequacy and 
present neglect, in Bible-teaching. 
In non-Catholic schools the Protes- 
tant Archbishop Ussher’s chronol- 
ogy (“B. C. 4004, Creation of 
Adam,” etc.) is assumed to be true, 
and no attempt is made to explain 
the exact historicity of Genesis. 
The Catholic system of at first us- 
ing Bible histories instead of the ac- 
tual text is calculated to furnish a 
much sounder knowledge of God’s 
ways with man as related in Scrip- 
ture, for Catholic tradition and the 
guidance of the Church saves the 
youthful mind from an unscientific 
and blind fundamentalism on the 
one hand, and on the other from 
the universal bewilderment and 
doubt, which is the natural effect of 
modernist higher criticism. The 
writer in question is all for the lat- 
ter; he casts scorn upon the unen- 
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lightened teaching that identifies 
“the God of the Pentateuch, the 
God of David, the God of Amos, the 
God of the Jews of the beginning of 
the Christian era, and the God of 
Christianity,” and assumes true his- 
tory in the Book “from the time of 
Moses onwards.” His remedy is 
worse than the disease: he would 
have everything held as doubtful 
till historic criticism has made it 
certain! He would hand over the 
most difficult literature in the 
world, dealing with man’s origin 
and early history, and with his re- 
lations with his Creator, and ex- 
pressed in a variety of literary 
forms in an archaic language, to the 
discussions of the _ schoolroom! 
We are all for intelligent Bible 
teaching, and we are as averse, as 
is the writer, from the crude and 
obscurantist fundamentalism which 
he derides, but surely there is a me- 
dium between that and looking on 
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the Scriptures as “a source-book for 
comparative religious study,” or as 
a mine of folk-lore to be explored 
and investigated, without any prior 
fixed beliefs or certain religious 
guidance. He divides most non- 
Catholic youths into “the type 
which has been brought up to be- 
lieve in the Bible without thinking, 
and the type which has been 
brought up to disbelieve in the 
Bible, equally without thinking 
about it”—a sad revelation of the 
state of Scripture teaching outside 
the Church. What measure of faith 
in revelation will be left to either 
type, when everything Scriptural, 
both in form and substance, is 
thrown into the crucible of doubt 
and pounded into a mess by the 
pestles of the higher critics as a pre- 
liminary to extracting from it some- 
thing solid and stable and sym- 
metrical? 
—The Month (London), April, 1929. 








Editorial Comment 


OW that the Roman Question is 
solved, it is well that the world 
should know that the settlement 
was something more than a triumph 
of “papal diplomacy.” Skill in di- 
plomacy is a dubious accomplish- 
ment. I can never hear the Pope 
referred to as a master-diplomat 
without feeling that the phrase is 
at best a left-handed compliment. 
Sometimes indeed it seems more 
like a back-handed insult. But 
even when well-intended, the epi- 
thet has an unwelcome sound to the 
more sensitive Catholic ear. It re- 
sembles Macaulay’s doubtful eulogy 
of the Church as a masterpiece of 
human policy, or the would-be com- 
pliment of an occasional friendly 
Protestant minister who tells us 
that he admires the wonderful or- 
ganization of our Church. “Or- 
ganization” smacks of mechanism. 
Likewise “diplomacy” smacks of 
politics. To say that 


Once Again the Pope is a diplo- 
the Pope No mat, is dangerously 
Politician close to calling him 


a politician, and,— 
to borrow the Afro-American idiom, 
—‘that is what he is anything else 
but!” 

Witness the startling episode of 
two days before the ratification of 
the Treaty and the Concordat. Aft- 
er some years of extremely careful 
and delicate negotiations, the pact 
reéstablishing the papal monarchy 
was just about to be signed, sealed 
and delivered. At such a critical 
moment how does a politician act? 
He walks warily. He talks little or 
not at all. He remembers the max- 
im, “There’s many a slip,” and he 
takes infinite pains to avoid a faux 


pas. If “the party of the second 
part,” whose signature he hopes to 
obtain, is guilty of an indiscreet ut- 
terance, your trained diplomat ap- 
parently does not hear it. He has 
even learned the difficult trick of 
swallowing an insult without gag- 
ging. If a matter of principle is in- 
volved, he reassures his conscience 
with the implicit promise “we can 
rectify that little matter, later on, 
after the signatures are affixed.” 


ND now for the evidence that 
the Pope is not that sort of 
diplomat—thank God! Forty-eight 
hours before the confirmation of 
the Treaty that was to make the 
Vatican City a reality, the Holy Fa- 
ther, in an open letter to Cardinal 
Gasparri, accused Mussolini of “he- 
retical and worse than heretical ex- 
pressions as to the very essence of 
Christianity and Catholicism,” and 
followed up that serious accusation 
with a point by point refutation of 
some of the Premier’s unortho- 
doxies. On the prior right of the 
family and the Church rather than 
the State to educate the young: on 
the right of the Church to demand 
under penalty of excommunication 
that Catholics shall 
be married by the Straight 
priest: on the true Shooting 
meaning of “liberty 
of conscience” and “liberty of dis- 
cussion”: on the inviolability of the 
Concordat as well as of the Treaty, 
the Pope laid down the law uncom- 
promisingly. He deprecated vague- 
ness (that familiar refuge of the 
diplomat); he used repeatedly such 
phrases as “to make the matter 
clear,” “to be clearer,” and after 
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this magnificent demonstration of 
Christlike fearlessness, facing the 
possibility that his letter might “en- 
tail the fall of the State of the Vat- 
ican City,” he says, “We are re- 
signed and ready for anything that 
Divine Providence may be about to 
wish or permit.” 

Even the casual reader can see 
how recklessly “undiplomatic” was 
such a course of action. Diplomats 
must have held up their hands in 
horror at the extreme frankness of 
the Pope’s utterance, and his coura- 
geous disregard of consequences. 
But every honest man will admire 
him for it. As one good American, 
in his own expressive vernacular, 
said: “You have to hand it to the 
Pope. He is a straight shooter.” 


ERHAPS the one heresy of Mus- 
solini’s that stirred the Pope 
most deeply was the curious state- 
ment that “the Christian religion 
was born in Palestine and became 
Catholic in Rome,” and that “if it 
had remained in Palestine it prob- 
ably would have become one of the 
many sects which flourished in that 
heated atmosphere and would have 
flickered out without leaving a 
trace.” The correspondent of the 
New York Times reported that ut- 
terance in an article which dealt 
chiefly with the dulness of legisla- 
tive procedure in the Italian Cham- 
ber of Deputies. He said: “If for 
nothing else, Premier Mussolini de- 
serves the gratitude of the Italians 
for bringing a touch of life and col- 
or into the Chamber. Every now 


and then he vivifies that otherwise 
dull and drab assembly by one of 
his inimitable speeches, to which 
the whole country reacts like a 
tonic. 
fresh air 
room.” 


They are like a breath of 
in a hot overcrowded 
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The correspondent, Arnaldo Cor- 
tesi, himself waxes eloquent over 
the eloquence of the Premier. He 
says: 

“At infrequent intervals, which 
are, as a matter of fact, becoming 
ever rarer, Signor Mussolini livens 
things up by getting on his feet and 
delivering a speech. Such occa- 
sions are real treats. He invariably 
has something to say and says it 
well. He is often witty, usually en- 
tertaining and always interesting. 
He has the gift for epigram and an 
apt expression which would render 
even the most banal pronouncement 
well worth hearing. He possesses 
to a superlative degree that pecul- 
iar quality which enables an orator 
to make his hearers sob with self- 
pity one moment and rise cheering 
with enthusiasm at the next, as he 
wishes. His magnetic personality 
holds and electrifies not only his 
hearers but also those who read 
about it next morning in the news- 
papers.” 

In other words, the Premier is a 
typical orator, and perhaps, like 
many others of that ilk, he expects 
to be allowed oratorical license. By 
popular tradition, the orator is en- 
titled to indulge oc- 
casionally in a bit of Oratorical 
“blah.” And it al- License? 
ways seems cruel 
when some critic who has not been 
hypnotized by the orator’s swaying 
arms and the rise and fall of his 
orotund voice, punctures the bal- 
loon of his eloquence with a shaft 
of truth or a fact. 

Now, perhaps the Holy Father if 
he were not so resolutely honest, 
might have been content to say: 
“The Premier fell for a moment un- 
der the spell of his own eloquence. 
Having hypnotized others, he hyp- 
notized himself. He cannot really 
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think that the Catholic Church is, 
or under any circumstances could 
be only one of a crowd of Oriental 
sects or that it ‘became Catholic 
when it reached Rome.’” But no, 
the Pope would not even seem to 
dissemble. For in those utterances 
is indeed the ne plus ultra of exag- 
gerated nationalism. When na- 
tionalism goes that far, it becomes 
sheer heresy. As such it cries aloud 
for authoritative denial. Of course 
the Pope could have satisfied both 
his honesty and his dignity by sug- 
gesting to the Osservatore Romano 
that it reply to the Premier. But 
he preferred to deal with those out- 
rageous misstatements himself and 
in such wise that all the world 
should hear. 

To any one who realizes how 
eager the Holy Father was for a 
settlement of the sixty-year old 
problem, how hard he had worked 
to bring it about, how firmly his 
heart was set upon it, it must be 
evident that his protest is a superb 
demonstration of honesty, far be- 
yond the moral courage of the 
typical diplomat. It was very un- 
like Talleyrand or Metternich, not 
to say Machiavelli. But it was 
worthy of Him Who once and for 
all denounced traditional diplomacy 
with the blunt command, “Let your 
yea be yea and your nay, nay!” 


E Roman correspondent for 

the New York World on June 
7th, after reporting that only one 
Roman newspaper had commented 
on the Pope’s letter to Cardinal 
Gasparri, quotes that paper as fol- 
lows: 

“No true Fascist can tolerate that 
the Pope should presume to censure 
Il Duce, who, we will remind him, 
is not to be discussed. We have 
sworn to obey him without discus- 
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sion and thousands upon thousands 
of young men every year take 
musket in hand swearing not to 
discuss him.” 

The correspondent says: “The 
editorial concludes with a statement 
that another point in the Pope’s let- 
ter not to the taste of the editor is 
that it indicates the possibility of 
resuscitating press 
opposition to the The Acme of 
Government, which, Lése Majesté 
he adds, was de- 
stroyed some time ago. Only Fas- 
cism may criticise Fascism, says 
the editorial. Nobody (the word is 
printed in capitals) may criticise Jl 
Duce. Il Duce is a man of Provi- 
dence, it continues, and nobody 
may forget it.” 

This passage from Impero is 
doubtless an extreme example of 
ultra-Fascist sentiment. But one 
might say that there seem to be 
some persons, even here in America, 
who feel that way about the dic- 
tator. It is gratifying to know that 
the Pope does not agree with them. 


-— 
o 


NEVER cease to marvel at the 

cocksureness of agnostics, espe- 
cially when they happen to be also 
radicals. They insist that they 
know nothing, yet they speak with 
such ex cathedra assurance as 
would make the Pope blush. They 
know so many things, and so abso- 
lutely. The latest example of the 
paradox of the omniscient agnostic 
is an article on “The Dangers of 
Obedience,” by Harold J. Laski, in 
Harpers for June. Dr. Laski, who, 
as a lecturer at Harvard during the 
war, was something of a thorn in 
the side of the administration, is 
now professor of political science at 
the London School of Economics. 
But he knows a great deal besides 
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political science. For example, he 
knows and he states apodictically, 
“Sacco and Vanzetti were punished 
not for the murder they denied, but 
for the anarchism they professed.” 
That statement is rather hard on 
Judge Thayer and the twelve men 
of the jury, and on President Lowell 
of Harvard University, President 
Stratton of M. I. T. and Judge Rob- 
ert Grant of the Massachusetts Pro- 
bate Court who at the Governor’s 
request reviewed the evidence, and 
declared their conviction that the 
judge was right. But a little matter 
like accusing sixteen men of delib- 
erately doing to death a man they 
knew had not committed the crime 
for which he was tried does not 
deter your agnostic-radical. He 
knows not only that the prisoners 

were railroaded to 


These death, but the why 
Infallible and wherefore of 
Agnostics that crime against 


justice. He knows 
the motive in the judge’s mind. 
Really it is remarkable how much 
Dr. Laski knows. He is as familiar 
with the ins and outs of criminal 
procedure in France and Spain as in 
America. He knows that Dreyfus 
was falsely accused of espionage, 
and that Francisco Ferrer was 
falsely condemned for treason. He 
seems not to remember any cases 
where conservatives suffered injus- 
tice. By a curious coincidence, the 
martyrs he commemorates are all 
radicals and mostly anarchists. Per- 
haps that is because his thesis is 
“The Dangers of Obedience.” Per- 
haps he will later write a balancing 
article on “The Dangers of Disobe- 
dience.” If he does, and you hap- 
pen to see it, drop me a line. But 
on a venture I will wager a hundred 
to one (a hundred cents to one dol- 
lar) that he will not. 
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I have now for many years been 
following the writings of radicals 
with a fair degree of patience and 
perseverance, and somehow it seems 
that they always write on one side 
of a subject. Doubtless they could 
“an if they would” speak with equal 
eloquence and conviction on the 
other side; but oddly enough they 
never do. Can you imagine, for ex- 
ample, Upton Sinclair or Heywood 
Broun maintaining vigorously that 
President Lowell was wise and that 
Governor Fuller was conscientious 
in the Sacco-Vanzetti case? I do 
not happen to have seen, or at least 
to remember having seen, Clarence 
Darrow’s views on birth control, but 
I feel quite confident that I can say 
he is for it, not against it. Also, to 
give another example, it is not re- 
markable that Bernard Shaw should 
be in favor of free and easy di- 
vorce. But what a shock it would 
give us if he were opposed to di- 
vorce! You can always tell where 
these freethinkers will stand, even 
before they take their stand. Of 
course if they really were freethink- 
ers, they would sometimes think 
freely and surprise us. 

It is no adequate retort that the 
conservatives’ position may also be 
prognosticated with a fair degree of 
certainty. We con- 


fess than our think- And Their 
ing is to some ex- Unfailing 
tent regulated by Unanimity 


certain fundamental 

principles, called, more succinctly, 
dogmas. But those who boast that 
they have no dogmas might be ex- 
pected to be found, some on one 
side of a question and some on the 
other. But, de facto, Bernard Shaw 
and H. G. Wells are as infallibly 
side by side on moral and theolog- 
ical questions as G. K. Chesterton 
and Hilaire Belloc. On matters of 
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faith and morals you may expect to 
find Catholics agreeing. But why 
are the freethinkers so invariably 
cheek by jowl?. If we are con- 
strained by dogma, by what are they 
constrained? If we cast out devils 
by Beelzebub, who is their demoni- 
acal master? 


OWEVER, let us return from 
our digression. Not that I 
apologize for the digression. Our 
good friend Dr. James J. Walsh, 
who is so overstocked with valu- 
able information that, when he lec- 
tures, his knowledge bursts all bar- 
riers and flows away in a hundred 
unexpected directions, has said, “I 
am most interesting when I di- 
gress.” I dare not say that for my- 
self, but I do think that sometimes 
a digression is more important 
than the actual matter in hand. 
And so it is in this instance. What 
Dr. Laski thinks about Sacco and 
Vanzetti is not a matter of great in- 
terest and importance. He thinks 
what we should expect him to think. 
He says what all the radicals say. 
If he said anything else, we should 
rub our eyes and read him twice. 
But it is enormously significant that 
freethinkers are no more free than 
slave thinkers, and that agnostics 
are at least as dogmatic as dogma- 
tists. 

Take a few more judgments vol- 
unteered by Dr. Laski showing him 
to be possessed of something nearly 
akin to omniscience. “Calvin,” he 
says, “was completely sincere when 
he burned Servetus.” How does 
Dr. Laski know that? In the last 
analysis a man’s sincerity or insin- 
cerity is known only to himself and 
God. Laski is not Calvin’s self, and 
of course he is not God. How then 
can he speak so infallibly about the 
interior of Calvin’s mind? We dog- 
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matists could never be so dogmat- 
ically certain of the hidden motives 
of a man who lived four hundred 
years ago. As for me, I wouldn’t 
dare to say whether or not Tom Hef- 
lin is “completely sincere,” even 
though the senior Senator from Ala- 
bama repeatedly and most inde- 
cently exposes his soul to the pub- 
lic gaze. He may, for aught I know, 
be talking with his tongue in his 
cheek, for political effect. Tom 
Watson railed and ranted against 
convents, yet sent 
his daughters to a 
convent school. In 
South America I 
heard of the presi- 
dent of a big repub- 
lic who on his deathbed declared 
that he never meant a word he had 
said against the Church, even 
though his campaign speeches had 
always been violently anti-clerical. 
Now if we cannot know the mind 
of a contemporary, how can Dr. 
Laski, or any other agnostic, know 
the mind of a man who has been 
nearly four centuries in his grave? 

But John Calvin’s inner con- 
sciousness is not the only one that 
Laski can read like a book. He 
knows the secret mind of millions 
of us. He says “most Catholics 
condemn birth control passionately 
without even an examination of its 
possibilities.” Now, again, how can 
he know that? Is he a father con- 
fessor? But even a father confessor 
would admit ignorance as to wheth- 
er most Catholics have “examined 
the possibilities” of birth control 
(whatever that may mean). “Most 
Catholics” is a phrase that covers a 
lot of territory, considering that 
there are approximately four hun- 
dred million of us, and that we are 
rather widely scattered on this 
earth. Perhaps he means most of 
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the Catholics that he has met, or, 
more probably still, most of the 
Catholics with whom he has dis- 
cussed the matter. How many are 
they? I venture to guess less than 
a thousand. If he were an orator, 
or perhaps a preacher, we might 
allow him his “most Catholics” as a 
little rhetorical flourish. But he is 
a university professor, presumably 
addicted to close thinking and care- 
ful expression, so some one should 
remind him of the sin against logic 
involved in sweeping generalization 
from insufficient data. 

These may seem small matters, 
though I think one cannot be justly 
accused of meticulosity for correct- 
ing loose thinking in a pedagogue, 
especially if the pedagogue is, as 
the Editor of Harpers assures us, 
particularly brilliant and some- 
thing of an intellectual prodigy. 


UT when you find a man care- 
less about his logic, you will 
not read very far without discover- 
ing some of his other weaknesses. 
Dr. Laski says, putting the words 
in the mouth of the conservatives, 
“To argue that a man must act 
upon the dictates of his conscience, 
to insist that there are times when 
the law may be rightly disregarded 


is to attack the 
Conscience foundations of pub- 
and Law lic well being.” Now 
New Dis- there may be con- 
coveries? servatives sufficient- 


ly benighted to make 
such a statement. It may even be 
that President Hoover seemed to 
say something dangerously close to 
that nonsense. But I know of no 
enlightened conservative (there are 
such, pace Dr. Laski) who would 
deny that a man must act upon the 
dictates of his conscience, or that 
there are times when a law may be 
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disregarded. At least that is com- 


mon Catholic teaching. If Dr. 
Laski knew the insides of our books 
as well as he claims to know the in- 
sides of our minds, he would have 
seen that doctrine in St. Thomas. 
If it be not fair to expect a univer- 
sity professor to show familiarity 
with the big Summa Theologica he 
might have seen the doctrine in a 
little pamphlet by Cardinal New- 
man entitled The Pope. 

He seems by the way to have 
cribbed one celebrated phrase from 
Newman. Everyone remembers the 
Cardinal’s definition in which un- 
willingness to inflict unnecessary 
pain is said to be one of the char- 
acteristics of a gentleman. Laski 
borrows the phrase, using it of civi- 
lization, where, it must be con- 
fessed, the phrase is not so apt. 
“Civilization means, above all,” he - 
says, “an unwillingness to inflict 
unnecessary pain.” But let that 
pass. It would have been a sweet 
little compliment to Newman to 
mention the fact that the phrase 
was his. But if Dr. Laski had ac- 
knowledged any acquaintance with 
the leading intellect of the nine- 
teenth century, it would have been 
awkward to explain why the ac- 
quaintance was not more intimate. 
However,—come to think of it, he 
ought to have known that little 
masterpiece on the Pope and Con- 
science, because Newman wrote it 
in answer to Gladstone, apropos of 
a political discussion, and _ that 
brings it into Dr. Laski’s field. 


DUT pshaw, how can we expect 

people—even learned people— 
to know the elementary documents 
of Catholic teaching? In the polit- 
ical campaign of last fall, when 
every one, educated and uneducated, 
was discussing Church and State, 
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how many had read the classic dis- 
cussion on that subject by Hergen- 
réther, or the composite work of 
Drs. Ryan and Millar? How many 
had read even Newman’s little pam- 
phiet of less than two hundred 
pages on—to give it the full title— 
The Pope, How Far Does He Con- 
trol Conscience? How Far Does He 
Interfere with Citizenship? There 
are many other treatises on that 
subject and it would have been easy 
for Dr. Laski to find the Catholic 
doctrine about the supremacy of 
conscience and the right to disobey 
laws not backed by the conscience 
of the people. Why doesn’t he look 
them up? Is it because an infallible 
agnostic needs no research? 


HE Editor of Harpers informs 

us that Dr. Laski has edited 
books by John Stuart Mill. In the 
professor’s protest against blind 
obedience there is something remi- 
niscent of Mill’s protest against 
blind faith, which as I remember it, 
is worded thus: “If an Almighty 
God will send me to hell for refus- 
ing to believe something I can see 
no reason to believe, then to hell I 
will go.” That is a valiant pronun- 
ciamento, though also rather melo- 
dramatic. Of course it is not to the 
point. God sends no one to hell un- 
der the circumstances postulated, 
and as far as I know there is no 
Christian Church which says that 
He does. At least the Catholic 
Church does not say it. On the con- 
trary, it is the teaching of the 
Church that in making the act of 
faith, as in all other actions, we 
must follow conscience, or be lost. 
But again the question asserts itself, 
why do not the adversaries,—why 
will they not,—read our books be- 
fore they dogmatize about us, or 
even before they propose absurd 
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and impossible problems about un- 
belief? 

Since the subject has been intro- 
duced, perhaps it will be well to 
give a quotation from Newman on 
the supremacy of conscience. He 
refers to the French Dominican 
Natalis Alexander who writes: “If, 
in the judgment of conscience, 
though a mistaken conscience, a 
man is persuaded that what his 
Superior commands is displeasing 
to God, he is bound not to obey.” 
Newman adds, “The word ‘Supe- 
rior’ certainly includes the Pope.” 
The English Cardinal and _ the 
French friar agree therefore on the 
sinfulness of obedience if it be 
against conscience. Indeed, all our 
theologians agree on that. So, as 
far as Catholics are concerned Dr. 
Laski’s thesis is neither new nor 
necessary. 


EALLY, Dr. Laski in spite of his 
phenomenal intellectual bril- 
liancy ought not to write on these 
matters without reading up on 
them. Yet he declares, with a 
flourish, and with apparent convic- 
tion of his own originality, “We 
owe no. state or 
church a blind or Slovenly 
unreasoning obedi- Thought for 
ence.” Does Dr. a Pedagogue 
Laski know of any 
reputable political economist, or so- 
ciologist, or theologian, no matter 
how conservative, who asserts that 
we owe either the State or the 
Church blind obedience? If he does, 
why not let us have the name. If 
not, why the rhetoric? If he imag- 
ines that the Church demands blind 
obedience, he should have vouch- 
safed us a few quotations from rec- 
ognized Catholic theologians as an 
explanation of his suspicion. Lack- 
ing them, his implicit accusation is 
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only a dud. He continues: “No 
state is ever securely founded save 
in the consciences of its citizens.” 
We need no professor, come from 
the London School of Economics to 
tell us that. It is a truism to be 
found in any rudimentary treatise 
on politics. 

The truth is, I fear, that Dr. 
Laski, like a good many who are 
more excusable, has fallen into the 
habit of using clichés. He speaks 
in one place of “medieval intoler- 
ance,” of other religious creeds. If 
he had said “immediately-post-ref- 
ormation intolerance,” discerning 
readers would recognize in him a 
careful writer. The days of Luther 
and Calvin and Knox were infinite- 
ly more intolerant than the days of 
Thomas Aquinas, Duns Scotus and 
William of Ockham. But the rub- 
ber stamp expression “medieval in- 
tolerance” came easy to Dr. Laski’s 
hand and he used it. Therein is a 
mark of mental slovenliness. 

Finally, it is funny to see how 
these omniscient agnostics damn 
others for the assumption of omnis- 
cience. “Sir William Joynson- 
Hicks,” he says, “now pronounces 
his judgment upon every subject 
from the proper closing hour of 
night clubs, to the governmental 
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limits within which the Anglican 
Church may have a life of its own.” 
But Dr. Laski in the short space of 
a magazine article pronounces his 
judgment, favorable or other, on the 
recall of judges, Darwinism in Day- 
ton, Fascism, Mussolini, Karl Marx, 
the “martyrdom” of Sacco, Van- 
zetti and Mooney, the foundation 
of Czecho-Slovakia, the relative 
freedom of Luther inside and out- 
side the Church of Rome, and a 
dozen other matters, speaking al- 
ways, not in a controversial way, 
as if there were something to de- 
bate, but with the quiet assurance 
of one who takes it for granted that 
all reasonable men admit the right- 
ness of his judgments. And yet 
with serene unconsciousness that 
he might himself be judged by the 
words that come from his own 
mouth, he asserts axiomatically, 
“The most passionate conviction of 
rightness is never a proof that we 
are not mistaken.” There is only 
one thing more offensive than pas- 
sionate conviction of rightness. It 
is dispassionate conviction of right- 
ness. And that is the sort of con- 
viction that Dr. Laski exhibits, in 
company with all the agnostics I 
have ever read. I never have met 
an agnostic agnostic. 














Recent Events 


ConbE B. PALLEN 


CaTHOLIC letters in the United 
States suffered a severe loss in the 
death of Condé Benoist Pallen at 
his New York home on May 26th. 
He is survived by his wife and ten 
children. For many years Dr. Pal- 
len had been identified with the 
Catholic Encyclopedia Press, and 
was managing editor of the Ency- 
clopedia itself. 

Born in St. Louis in 1858, Condé 
Pallen studied at Georgetown Uni- 
versity, and was later honored by 
that institution and by St. Louis 
University with the doctorate in 
philosophy and laws respectively. 
Pope Leo XIII. conferred on him the 
medal Pro Ecclesia et Pontifice, and 
our present Holy Father made him 
a Knight of St. Gregory. 

Dr. Pallen was a poet and an es- 
sayist of great ability. Lord Tenny- 
son wrote him that among all his 
commentators he understood best 
the meaning of the Idylls of the 
King. Besides his volumes of 
poems, Condé Pallen wrote the Phi- 
losophy of Literature, Epochs of 
Literature and As Man to Man, and 
some novels, Ghost House, Crucible 
Island and The King’s Coil. 

The deep love and respect in 
which Dr. Pallen was held by his 
friends is evidenced by this appre- 
ciation of him which appeared as a 
memorial notice in one of the New 
York dailies by one of them: 

“Of the blood of the pioneers of 
the Western World; of high and 
gentle descent; of the illustrious 
line of the d’Ibervilles; with his im- 
mediate forbears numbering gen- 
eral officers in both armies of the 


Civil War; joyously giving three of 
his sons to the lines in the Great 
War; this man inherited and justi- 
fied the best traditions of our citi- 
zenry.... By his death he has taken 
from his beloved America a mate- 
rial and distinguished witness to 
the integrity of the patriotism of 
the American Catholic.” 


ip. 
—— 





A NOTABLE GOLDEN JUBILEE 


Not a great many priests live to 
celebrate their golden jubilee in the 
priesthood. It is quite unique for a 
priest to celebrate such an anniver- 
sary having spent all of the fifty 
years in the magnificent Cathedral 
of the largest city of his country. 
The Right Rev. Michael J. Lavelle, 
Rector of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
New York, holds that distinction. 
With fitting festivities, religious and 
civil, New York honored Msgr. La- 
velle last month. 

Msgr. Lavelle was two years old 
when the corner stone of the Cathe- 
dral was laid on August 15, 1858. 
His good father who was there to 
witness the impressive ceremony 
held his young son in his arms. 
When the great Cathedral was dedi- 
cated in 1879, Michael Lavelle was 
making the Retreat preparatory to 
ordination. He was ordained on 
June 7th of that year and was at 
once appointed an assistant to the 
Right Rev. Msgr. Quinn, first Rec- 
tor of St. Patrick’s. Eight years 
later Msgr. Quinn died and Father 
Lavelle was appointed Rector. He 
still holds that important position 
at the age of seventy-three, vigor- 
ous, active and busy about the mul- 
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titude of details incident to a Cathe- 
dral that is also a great city parish 
church. 

His Holiness, Pope Pius XI. hon- 
ored the jubilarian by elevating him 
to the rank of Prothonotary Apos- 
tolic. He was invested with the 
miter, ring, and pectoral cross be- 
longing to this office by His Emi- 
nence, Patrick Cardinal Hayes. 
The Cardinal extended his felicita- 
tions to the Rector in these words: 
“The Church in New York is richly 
enhanced with the spiritual inspira- 
tion and the eternal glory of the 
Golden Cycle of the sacerdotal years 
of our revered jubilarian, whose de- 
voted, fruitful and brilliant minis- 
try has made him more than be- 
loved by priests and people. May 
many more blessed years, in the 
service of the Great High Priest, be 
granted to the prelate and the pas- 
tor, whose illustrious name is so 
happily and intimately associated 
with our majestic Cathedral.” 


i 
— 





RECOMMENDATIONS TO UNITE 
PROTESTANT CHURCHES 


Tue Institute of Religion held 
sessions for four days in the first 
half of June to devise ways of 
bringing about a consolidation of 
the Protestant Churches in Amer- 
ica. Dr. William Adams Brown of 
the Union Theological Seminary, 
New York, headed a committee 
which presented a report adopted 
by the Institute; it embodies five 
reasons for the unification of the 
churches, as reported in the New 
York Times. It leaves out, as is evi- 
dent, the one reason which would 
at once appeal to Catholics, name- 
ly, the fact that Jesus Christ estab- 
lished one Church. 

The five reasons given were: 
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1. The need of the world for a 
forceful and united witness to the 
great moral and religious verities of 
our Christian faith. 

2. The need of our children and 
young people for an intelligent and 
effective Christian education. 

3. The wastefulness of our pres- 
ent organization with its needless 
duplication of machinery and its 
un-Christian rivalry and competi- 
tion. 

4. The call of the countryside 
with its many struggling and com- 
peting churches and great areas ut- 
terly neglected. 

5. The challenge of our cities 
with their teeming populations, the 
multitude of them wholly out of 
touch with the work and life of the 
Church. 

The committee offered some rec- 
ommendations encouraging the va- 
rious denominations to continue 
efforts at reunion, the carrying on 
of conferences on the points of 
teaching and discipline which di- 
vide them, and especially the need 
of boards of foreign missions con- 
sidering methods of furthering the 
unification of their work. 


in 
— 





Mass OFFERED IN BENEDICTINE 
ABBEY RUINS 


THE news service of the N. C. W. 
C. reports an interesting incident at 
York, England. A pilgrimage was 
made to the ruins of the ancient 
Benedictine Abbey of St. Mary, to 
do honor to St. William of York 
and the English martyrs, more than 
forty of whom died at York. The 
Right Rev. Idelphonsus Cummins, 
titular Abbot of York, offered Holy 
Mass on June 3d, assisted by a 
choir of monks from Appleforth 
Abbey, and attended by hundreds 
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of priests, nuns, and laity. It was 
the first time that the Sacrifice of 
the Mass was offered in the Abbey 
since the so-called Reformation. 


-— 
a 





MEMBERS OF THE BOARD OF 
APOLOGETICS 


Tue Catholic publishers who met 
in Washington in April suggested 
the formation of an editorial com- 
mittee and left its selection in the 
hands of Doctors Johnson and 
Sheen of the Catholic University 
and Grattan Kerans, director of the 
apologetical bureau of the National 
Council of Catholic Men. These 
three have selected a group of 
priests all resident in Washington 
and representing several different 
religious communities as well as 
the diocesan clergy. 

The members of the board are: 

The Very Rev. Daniel Joseph 
Kennedy, O.P., of the Dominican 
House of Studies, an authority on 
dogmatic theology; the Rev. Felix 
M. Kirsch, O.M.Cap., of St. Francis 
Capuchin College, an authority in 
the field of education; the Rev. 
Francis P. Lyons, C.S.P., dean of 
the Apostolic Mission House, an au- 
thority on moral theology and apol- 
ogetics; the Rev. Peter V. Master- 
son, §.J., of Georgetown University, 
an authority in the field of history; 
the Rev. Joseph V. Nevins, S.S., of 
the Sulpician Seminary, an author- 
ity on moral theology; the Rev. Dr. 
Edward B. Jordan of the Catholic 
University of America, an authority 
in the fields of science and educa- 
tion, and the Rev. Dr. John K. 
Cartwright, assistant pastor of St. 
Patrick’s Church, an authority in 
the field of history. 

The Rev. Dr. George Johnson of 
the Catholic University of America, 
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executive secretary of the N. C. W. 
C. Department of Education, will 
take part in the meetings of the edi- 
torial board as the representative of 
the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference and the National Council of 
Catholic Men. 

These distinguished scholars, rep- 
resenting several fields of Catholic 
knowledge which have an intimate 
bearing upon the apologetical work 
of the N. C. C. M., have agreed, it 
was said, to serve on this editorial 
committee, and in that capacity to 
examine the Catholic apologetical 
literature now available, and to list 
it with reference to its usefulness in 
the educational campaign which the 
National Council of Catholic Men is 
promoting through its affiliated 
bodies and other groups. 


—— 
> 





APPOINTMENTS TO FEDERAL ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 


Ir was announced early in June 
that Secretary of the Interior Wil- 
bur had selected two Professors of 
the Catholic University in Wash- 
ington to serve as members of the 
advisory committee on education. 
They are the Right Rev. Edward A. 
Pace, vice-rector of the University 
and Professor of Philosophy, and 
the Rev. Dr. George Johnson, Pro- 
fessor of Education; Dr. Johnson is 
also executive secretary of the de- 
partment of education of the N. C. 
W.C. This is the first time Cath- 
olic priests have been appointed to 
this federal committee. 

The advisory board consists of 
forty-six representatives of educa- 
tional institutions and organizations 
interested in education, from all 
parts of the country. Its function 
is to study the relation of the na- 
tional Government to education. 
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Secretary Wilbur has divided it into 
three sections: the first will study 
federal activities in education, the 
second, federal grants to colleges, 
and the third, federal grants to oth- 
er schools. Dr. Johnson is a mem- 
ber of the first section, and Msgr. 
Pace of the second. Charles R. 
Mann, Director of the American 
Council of Education, has been 
named general chairman of the en- 
tire committee. 


- 
—_— 





BRITISH ELECTIONS 


Tue British general elections held 
at the end of May resulted in a vic- 
tory for the Labor Party. While 
Ramsay MacDonald’s party won a 
plurality it did not secure control 
of the House; it has the largest 
group numerically that it has ever 
succeeded in sending to the House 
of Commons. Premier Stanley 
Baldwin handed in his resignation 
on June 4th, thus ending the Con- 
servative Government which had 
been in power since Nov. 4, 1924, 
and the King summoned MacDonald 
to form a Government and assume 
office as Prime Minister. 

A few days later, Premier Mac- 
Donald named his Cabinet. It was 
noted that there are no extremists 
in the Ministry; most of those cho- 
sen have been associated with trade 
union activities all their lives, and 
were in the Labor Government when 
it was in power before. Miss Mar- 
garet Bondfield is the Minister of 
Labor; she is the first woman ever 
appointed to a British Cabinet. The 
Premier himself and all his Cab- 
inet are known to be strong advo- 
cates of peace. 

The London Labor organ, the 
Daily Herald, announced on June 
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10th that the new Premier would 
visit the United States at the end 
of July, when Parliament had ad- 
journed, to discuss peace aims. He 
announced his intention, also, of at- 
tending the League of Nations As- 
sembly at Geneva in September. 


in 
—<—_- 





REPORT ON REPARATIONS SIGNED 


WitHu very little formal cere- 
mony the agreement on how the 
costs of the World War shall be 
distributed, was signed on June 
7th at the Hotel George V. in Paris. 
At the head of the table sat Mr. 
Owen D. Young, the American 
financial expert whose patient and 
wise direction during the four 
months of the discussions finally 
brought the negotiations to this 
successful conclusion. 

The Dawes plan has been sup- 
planted. The new agreement pro- 
poses that Germany shall pay, be- 
ginning September Ist of this year, 
and ending on March 31, 1966, a 
total sum of 32,886,000,000 marks 
(about $7,826,868,000 in present 
values). At the end of this time, 
Germany shall pay for a further 
twenty-two years annuities which 
will approximately cover the Al- 
lied outpayments on account of war 
debts. There is to be set up an 
International Bank of Settlements 
outside the field of political influ- 
ences; German payments are to be 
made to this Bank. It is agreed 
that in times of special financial 
stress, Germany may appeal to the 
Special Advisory Committee of this 
Bank for a postponement of pay- 
ments. The complete text of the 
agreement was printed on four 
pages of the New York Times, June 
9, 1929. 




















Richt Rev. THomAs J. SHAHAN, 
D.D., J.U.L. (“Lateran Treaty and 
Italian Concordat”), for forty years 
associated with the Catholic Univer- 
sity of America as professor and 
rector, gives us the authoritative 
article on the solution of the Ro- 
man Question, for which we feel 
our readers have been waiting. 
Since his retirement from office 
Bishop Shahan has resided at Holy 
Cross Academy, Washington. 


AnTONIA Y. Scuwas (“‘The 
Breath of God”) is a new contribu- 
tor whose work is well known, how- 
ever, to readers of The Common- 
weal, America, Munsey’s, Contem- 
porary Verse. It has also received 
frequent quotation in the Literary 
Digest, and in numerous antholo- 
gies. Though she writes under her 
maiden name, she is the wife of Mr. 
W. D. Mills, instructor at Cornell 
University. Last year she pub- 
lished a first volume of her selected 
poems, Silver Shadows. 


Sin BertraM C. A. WINDLE, LL.D., 
Pu.D. (“Goldy”), whose death last 
February deprived us of one of our 
most valued collaborators and 
friends, had sent us a short time 
previously, this, his last study of 
those eighteenth century figures 
whom he knew so well, and several 
of whom he had already interpreted 
for our readers in his own inimita- 
ble style. 


MoTHER St. JEROME (“The Pool”) 
is a member of the Community of 
the Religieuses de la Retraite du 
Sacré-Ceur in Bruges, Belgium. 
One of their works is the helping 
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of converts whose submission to 
the Church has cost them home or 
employment. The proceeds of 
Mother St. Jerome’s literary work 
go to a fund for that purpose. In 
1927 she published a volume of 
poems under the title, The Path of 
Joy. She has also written for our 
Ball and the Cross Department, and 
for many periodicals. 


ALICE GoRTON Wynn (“Sar- 
dines”) is a teacher of English in 
the public schools of New Orleans, 
who spends her vacation in the 
Acadia parish of her predilection, 
gleaning there the material for her 
distinctive short stories. We are 
glad to know that she is preparing 
to publish her tales in book form. 


ELLA FRANCIS GILBERT (“Thirst”), 
a regular contributor, is at present 
living in Oneonta, N. Y. She is a 
convert to the Faith, and has had a 
varied career as an active member 
of the Woman Suffrage Party, 
teacher, editor and journalist. Miss 
Gilbert has many enthusiasms, chief 
among them a great love of Ireland. 


KATHARINE TYNAN (Mrs. KATH- 
ARINE TYNAN Hinkson) (“An Irish 
Survey”) sends us this interesting 
article from her home in Blackrock, 
County Dublin. It supplements an- 
other, “Ireland Revisited,” which 
we published two years ago. Last 
year Mrs. Hinkson published an- 
other novel, and not long before 
that, a volume of poems. 


WILLIAM THOMAS WALSH (“Nora 
McGillicuddy”) is one whom we 
count among the most gifted of our 
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contributors, be it as essayist or 
poet. That he bids fair to become 
also a successful playwright is evi- 
denced by the warm reception ac- 
corded his play, The Silver Shekels, 
upon its production in the West; a 
review of which was published in 
the Drama Department of our May 
number. 


Rev. JosePpH Bruneau, SS., 
Litt.B., S.T.D. (“Cardinal Gasquet 
and the Revision of the Vulgate”), 
is Professor of Dogmatic Theology 
in the Department of Theology, and 
Superior and Professor of Practical 
Ascetics and Gregorian Chant in 
the Department of Philosophy of 
St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore. 
Father Bruneau is the author of 
The Harmony of the Gospels, Our 
Priesthood, and Our Priestly Life, 
and a contributor to the Revue Bi- 
blique, The Ecclesiastical Review, 
The Catholic University Bulletin, 
etc. 


JAMES OWEN Tryon (“Wager of 
Battle”), a new name in our col- 
umns, has been engaged in the prac- 
tice of law in New York City since 
his graduation from the New York 
Law School in 1903. He holds his 
B.A. from Williams College. Mr. 
Tryon has been an occasional con- 
tributor, principally of verse, to va- 
rious magazines and newspapers. 


Mary GertrupDE LAWLoR (“The 
Sixteenth of July”), another new- 
comer, has lived in Utica, N. Y., 
since early childhood, was educated 
in Utica schools, is a graduate of 
the Utica Teachers’ Training 
School, and for some years has 
taught in the Utica public schools. 
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She has supplemented her educa- 
tion by courses at Columbia Univer- 
sity, and in the Centro de Estudios 
Historicus, Madrid. 


Evia M. E. Fiick (“Prince and 
Priest”) lives in Philadelphia, and 
devotes all her time to writing. 
Following the publication of her 
first contribution to our pages in 
1927, “Founding the Faith in Phil- 
adelphia,” she received several re- 
quests for articles of a similar na- 
ture. She is a regular contributor 
to many magazines. 


FRIEDRICH VON MINKUS, M.A., 
LL.D., Pxu.D. (‘The Venetian 
Cross”), whom we introduce to our 
readers for the first time, is a Vien- 
nese writer of note, a contributor of 
political, scientific, and fictional 
work to a number of European and 
foreign journals, chief among them 
the Reichpost, the leading Catholic 
newspaper of Vienna. He has re- 
cently published a series of articles 
in The Commonweal. Since the 
World War, Dr. von Minkus has 
made his home at Schwaz, near 
Innsbruck in the Tyrol, where he is 
known as an authority on the an- 
cient customs of the people, chiefly 
from the standpoint of their reli- 
gious and archzological import. 


CAMILLE McCoLe (‘‘Something 
About Cabell”), after obtaining his 
M.A. Degree from the University of 
Notre Dame, returned there as in- 
structor in English, a position he 
now holds. His sane viewpoint we 
feel will be of particular benefit to 
our youthful readers, who may be 
tempted to accept the moderns at 
their popular valuation. 
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James the Second. By Hilaire Belloc.—The Bronté Sisters. By Ernest Dim- 
net.—A Scriptural Manual. Vol. II. By Rev. John-Mary Simon, 0.S.M.—History 
of the Passion, Death and Glorification of Our Saviour, Jesus Christ. By J. E. Bel- 
ser, D.D.—The Buck in the Snow. By Edna St. Vincent Millay.—Letters from 
Baron Friedrich von Hiigel to a Niece. Edited by Gwendolen Greene.—The 
Stammering Century. By Gilbert Seldes.—The Impuritans. By Harvey Wick- 
ham.—Masks in a Pageant. By William Allen White.—The Angel that Troubled 
the Waters. By Thornton Wilder.—The Unknown Sanctuary. By Aimé Palliére. 
—Letters and Leaders of My Day. By T. M. Healy, K.C.—Shorter Notices.— 
Pamphlet Publications. 





























James the Second. By Hilaire Bel- acted on that principle, if indeed he 
loc. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- had any principles at all. None the 
cott Co. $4.00. less we must lament this side of 
Every Protestant child was (I James’s character, especially as, 

suspect is) taught that James II. after his conversion, he was in oth- 

was an ignoble, immoral creature er respects almost a model. He be- 
who desired to bring a Protestant came a Catholic by conviction, 
race under the sway of Rome and knowing right well that his action 
was prevented providentially from might, as it did, cost him his throne. 
doing so by one of the best, purest More than once he refused to bow 
and most saintly of men, William even slightly in the temple of Rim- 

III. of Glorious, Pious and Immor- mon by accompanying his brother 

tal Memory, and it is to be feared to a Protestant service in which, as 

that even the Catholic child does he was told, he need take no overt 
not emerge from the history class part. Charles, always sure that the 
with any great respect for poor Catholic Church was the only path 

James. In this altogether fascinat- to God, deliberately remained out- 

ing book Mr. Belloc, with all the’ side it; insisted on his Catholic- 

charm which he has the secret of born nieces being brought up as 
imparting to history, endeavors to Protestants and married to Protes- 
show how false these legends are. tant princes; and, with a jest, 

To begin with, most people now signed the death warrants of Cath- 

know William to have been as_ olics whom he knew to be innocent 

mean a little crook and traitor as men. Then at—let us say—11:55 

ever flitted across the, pages of p. M. he “gets the priest” and has a 

history—one of the base gang Catholic death. Yet there are those 

whom unlucky James was fated to who think him a better man than 
find constantly in his path. his brother. 

James was not a moral man—let James was a born organizer and 
us say the worst thing about him at captain on sea or land, and during 
once. Mr. Belloc tries to excuse the short time that his crafty ene- 
him by stating—what is certainly mies gave him, he made Britain’s 
true—that kings were looked upon, navy mistress of the seas. It was 
by themselves at any rate, as not not until after his expulsion from 
bound by the strict laws applying the office of Lord High Admiral 
to lesser men. Certainly Charles II. that England had to suffer the in- 
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dignity of seeing a Dutch fleet in 
the Thames and master of London. 
Why did James fail? Partly be- 
cause he was no judge of men and 
could not cope with the kind of fin- 
ished traitors by whom he was sur- 
rounded during all his English ca- 
reer. Shaftesbury—one of the earli- 
est and worst; note Mr. Belloc’s 
summing up of his character, “elo- 
quent, intelligent in the highest de- 
gree, industrious, without morals or 
honour, immensely wealthy, crapu- 
lous, tenacious, looking upon other 
men from a superior plane, success- 
ful, and very probably damned.” 
Or Churchill arch-traitor, on whose 
character I suppose is founded the 
saying, “never trust a Churchill man 
or woman,” which I have heard in 
England. Or worst of all James’s 
one beloved child, “good” Queen 
Anne with her ineffable husband 
“Monsieur Est—il possible?” 

Such were some of those with 
whom James had to contend and 
before whom he went down. Let 
us pity him and give our thanks to 
Mr. Belloc for the admirable pic- 
ture which he has drawn of him 
and of his times. B. C. A. W. 


The Bronté Sisters. By Ernest Dim- 


net. Translated by Louise Mor- 
gan Sill. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co. $2.50. 


The hardened book reviewer in- 
variably takes the notices on pub- 
lishers’ dust covers with a grain of 
salt. However, when the publish- 
ers, as in the present instance, limit 
themselves to a single sentence from 
so great an authority as the late An- 
drew Lang we are constrained to 
pay heed. Lang wrote of this book 
in his History of English Literature, 
“The best book on the Brontés is in 
French: The Bronté Sisters by 
Ernest Dimnet.” The French orig- 
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inal was published in 1910 and the 
present translation, which is su- 
premely well done, is the first Eng- 
lish version that has appeared. 

It is somewhat surprising that the 
best treatment of a group of writers 
so utterly English and Victorian as 
the three Bronté sisters should be 
from the pen of a modern French 
ecclesiastic. The book is in itself a 
profound tribute to the imaginative 
power and sympathy of the dis- 
tinguished Canon of Cambrai Cathe- 
dral. Those of us who have had the 
privilege of meeting or listening to 
Canon Dimnet during his visits to 
this country realize that his mas- 
tery of a language and mentality so 
alien to French as English is, pre- 
sents a phenomenon only too rare 
even in these days of travel and in- 
ternational contact. His assimila- 
tion of the Yorkshire environment 
of the Brontés, with its provincial 
and Protestant virtues and limita- 
tions, is of the nature of magic. To 
a keen and penetrating critical 
power he unites a deeply human 
sympathy that enables him to take 
us further even than Mrs. Gaskell’s 
classic biography. 

The appendix dealing with the 
letters between Charlotte and M. 
Héger, which created something of 
a furor in English literary circles 
before the World War, is a valuable 
addition to our material concerning 
the Brontés. The subject has been 
handled with conspicuous fairness 
and kindness but without fear and 
we feel that we respect Charlotte 
Bronté no less for realizing her lone- 
liness and desolation; “she was as 
pure as she was impassioned”—no 
mean epitaph on any good but not 
too happy woman. 

The quiet, unobtrusive and af- 
fectionate character of Anne and 
the impassioned, almost ferocious, 




















independence of Emily are brought 
out with astonishing clearness in 
this book. Also, the Canon is to be 
thanked for showing us what can 
be put forward in extenuation of 
poor Branwell’s unhappy career. 

G. D. M. 


A Scripture Manual: Directed to the 
Interpretation of Biblical Revela- 
tion. Vol. Il. General Introduc- 
tion to the New Testament and 
Special Introductions to the Con- 
stituent Books. By Rev. John- 
Mary Simon, O.S.M. New York: 
J. F. Wagner, Inc. $4.00. 

History of the Passion, Death and 
Glorification of Our Saviour, Jesus 
Christ: An Exegetical Commen- 
tary. By Rev. J. E. Belser, D.D. 
Freely adapted into English by 
Rev. F. A. Marks. Edited by Ar- 
thur Preuss. St. Louis: B. Her- 
der Book Co. $4.75. 

Father Simon’s second volume, 
which is devoted to the New Testa- 
ment, is more than an ordinary 
specimen of its general class, and 
like the first, is a book which can 
be read easily and eagerly. It is a 
work in Biblical Introduction, 
marked by sound science and sane 
sense, a deal of literary grace and, 
above all, the proper method. The 
author has gauged the drift of the 
times, the trend of which is away 
from polemics towards exegesis, 
from controversy about the Bible to 
explanation of the Bible. 

While the need of defense has in 
no way abated since the stirring 
days of Leo XIII. and Pius X., when 
“pernicious novelties” hissed and 
stung in the open, the stress of at- 
tention has shifted,—the focal point 
of interest is Christ in the Bible 
rather than criticism of the Bible. 
The purpose of Biblical Introduc- 
tion, to-day, is to stimulate zeal and 
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skill for the reading of the message 
of the Bible. The pendulum is 
swinging to the center of gravity. 

Father Simon’s work will be of 
the greatest use in seminaries and 
institutions of higher education. 
There is no reason to show that it is 
full of erudition; Catholic “Intro- 
ductions” can draw on rich re- 
sources until they burst at the 
seams. Likewise, it is to be ex- 
pected that its views are in har- 
mony with the decrees of the Bibli- 
cal Commission. Its main excel- 
lence which is quite distinctive and 
worthy of repeated praise, is the 
writer’s sense of the student’s needs 
and of the proper purpose of an 
“Introduction.” 

Doctor Belser, through the trans- 
lator and the editor, presents to the 
English-speaking world, an admi- 
rable and readable account of the 
Passion-Ascension period of Our 
Lord’s history. To this task, the 
author has brought painstaking in- 
dustry, wide learning and discern- 
ing faith. The translator, in his 
turn, has dressed the thoughts with 
marked simplicity of style and with 
directness of point-features which 
add greatly to the charm and value 
of the book. 

Since the single aim of an exegete 
is to bring out in bold relief the 
mind of God which is imbedded in 
the sacred text, any tampering with 
either the text or its meaning, un- 
der the guise of Scripture, is a sin 
against the light. Hence, keeping 
in view the objective truth which is 
inspired of God, the author allows 
for no play of a priori ideas. Itisa 
question of evidences. In solving 
many difficult problems, he had 
need to search far and wide and 
with such labor as only a zealous 
soul could be tempted to undertake. 
These observations explain the 
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presence of the many “Notes” ap- 
pended to each chapter, which, in 
themselves, are excellent studies in 
theology, criticism, history and ar- 
cheology. While universal agree- 
ment on all the author’s positions 
cannot be expected, universal praise 
for his labors should be accorded 
him. In contrast to it, the mythical 
“twelve labors” of Hercules seem 
quite puny. J. A.N. 


The Buck in the Snow. By Edna St. 
Vincent Millay. New York: 
Harper & Bros. $2.00. 

This is the first collection of po- 
etry that Miss Millay has essayed 
since 1924. It is a book of only 
sixty-nine pages—one of aristo- 
cratic format, as all such books of 
poetry should be—enshrining much 
beauty of expression and thought. 
Poem after poem sweeps by with 
a flamelike intensity, but still there 
is restraint, for Miss Millay never 
allows her emotion to become mere 
gush and sentimentality; and there 
is a noble simplicity and sincerity 
not frequently found in our more 
modern sophisticated poets. 

The volume seems to us to meas- 
ure up to her former achievements, 
and, in some instances, to surpass 
them. Miss Millay has hardly writ- 
ten anything exceeding “The Buck 
in the Snow,” from which the book 
takes its name. The tragedy of 
death is here depicted in unforget- 
table language. Perhaps the note 
of suffering and death are unduly 
harped upon in the book. These 
two mysteries recur again and 
again, reaching their peak in “Dirge 
without Music,” and “On First Hav- 
ing Heard the Skylark,” ending with 
this dramatic gesture, 


“Even as I spoke I spied him, and I 
knew. 
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And called him by his name: 

‘Blithe Spirit!’ I cried. Transfixed 
by more than mortal spears 

I fell; I lay among the foreign 
daisies pink and small, 

And wept, staining their innocent 
faces with fast-flowing tears.” 


True, the Millay of “A Few Figs 
from Thistles,” “Renascence,” and 
“Second April” is met once more 
in these pages—but it is a Millay, 
more subdued, less rebellious. Wis- 
dom comes with age, even for poets. 
Seven sonnets ring down the cur- 
tain on a remarkable performance. 
Two especially are memorable, “To 
Jesus on His Birthday,” and “On 
Hearing a Symphony of Beethoven,” 
the latter being a magnificent eu- 
logy on music. Cc. 3. @ 


Letters from Baron Friedrich von 
Hiigel to a Niece. Edited with 
an Introduction by Gwendolen 
Greene. New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. $3.00. 

Baron Friedrich von Hiigel must 
without doubt be numbered among 
the most interesting and significant 
figures in the English-speaking 
world since Newman’s day. Com- 
bining qualities and activities usu- 
ally found in opposition with one 
another, he was at once a critical 
scholar and a man of childlike 
piety, a devout Catholic and an ex- 
pert in Higher Criticism. The inti- 
mate companion of men of almost 
every school of thought, he loved 
the company of little children no 
less than the conversation of phi- 
losophers. As the book before us 
reveals, he used to divide the work- 
ing hours of a busy day between 
exhausting researches into mysti- 
cism and attention to the daily 
needs of visitors and correspond- 
ents anxious to be guided along the 




















approaches to a higher spiritual life. 
The letters here published, some 
of which have already appeared in 
the Collected Letters of Friedrich 
von Hiigel, were addressed to a fa- 
vorite niece, who at the age of 
thirty-eight began for the first time 
to sit at the Baron’s feet as a pupil. 
By means of conversations and 
these personal letters, he taught her 
wisdom about all sorts of things— 
books, persons, methods of study, 
science, literature, theology, history, 
religion, spirituality. The letters 
make an interesting, indeed a fas- 
cinating, volume and form the best 
revelation of the Baron’s personal 
characteristics now in print. They 
cover the period from April, 1918, 
to September, 1924. Only after his 
death did his niece finally enter the 
Catholic Church. J. MCS. 


The Stammering Century. By Gil- 
bert Seldes. New York: The John 
Day Co. $5.00. 

From the byways of American 
history Gilbert Seldes has gathered 
highly interesting material concern- 
ing personages, events and states of 
mind during the past century; indi- 
vidually, almost all of these are of 
minor importance, and yet one’s 
knowledge of the country’s develop- 
ment would be quite incomplete 
without an acquaintance with these 
subjects. This book might be called 
“The Story of Crankdom” as figures 
of cranks and quacks abound in it, 
like Rapp, the founder of New 
Eden; Robert Matthews, who, start- 
ing to claim identity with Elijah, 
ended by proclaiming himself the 
Lord Almighty; Mrs. Bloomer, of 
sartorial fame; Carrie A. Nation; 
the Fox sisters, originators of Spir- 
itism, and a number of others. Yet 
some of those “cranks” like Alcott 
and Garrison—for their intellectual 
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vigor, for their honesty of purpose 
and their blameless life deserve a 
better name—a name which ought 
to be coined. 

Related to the “cranks” are other 
people not so peculiar, but still af- 
flicted with an idée fixe: Revivalists, 
Radicals, Reformers, Salvationists 
and Founders of new religions. 
Here Mr. Seldes had an immense 
field and he has purposely omitted 
some of the better known move- 
ments; he has traced with special 
care the rise of Prohibitionism and 
some new and startling points of 
view emerge from his pages. In 
fact, while the book is always fasci- 
nating as a picture of characters, as 
a graphic account of events, it is 
more deeply interesting in its effort 
to coérdinate—philosophically and 
psychologically—movements appar- 
ently self-started. At the same 
time, here lies, to my mind, a weak- 
ness because such cause-and-effect 
relations often appear rather 
strained and a mere post-factum 
classification. It seems rather fan- 
ciful, for instance, to trace the in- 
tellectual vagaries of the nineteenth 
century back to Jonathan Edwards, 
an epic picture of whom is given at 
the beginning of the book; he may 
be the prototype of the Revivalists 
who ranted during the first half of 
the century, but otherwise he stands 
out only as a contrast. The main 
point of his doctrine was the glori- 
fication of the will of God, while, 
generally, thought-leaders of the 
nineteenth century have glorified 
the will of man as the source of per- 
sonal and social progress. And yet, 
as Mr. Seldes points out, Jonathan 
Edwards and the great or little Re- 
vivalists of the first half of the cen- 
tury, forbidding though their theo- 
logical thought might have been, 
and uncompromising their attitude 
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toward “sinners,” had a more lib- 
eral attitude toward society than 
latter-day Reformers and Fanatics; 
they insisted on the conversion of 
the individual while these appeal to 
the curb of the law. Thus, after all, 
the citizen’s liberties were safer in 
the “Stammering Century”—stam- 
mering not because it lacked vocal 
expression, but because such ex- 
pression was chaotic, tentative, 
somewhat anarchistic—than in this 
century of ours, so positive, so defi- 
nite, so law-ridden that it might 
well be called the “Strangling Cen- 
tury.” A. R. B. 


The Impuritans. By Harvey Wick- 
ham. New York: The Dial Press. 
$3.50. 

As in his Misbehaviorists Harvey 
Wickham releases here a blast—a 
succession of blasts, rather—of 
healthy logic which withers away 
the theories of many an acclaimed 
author. Logic is indeed Mr. Wick- 
ham’s forte, but the salutary effect 
of this book is due more to the 
great, hearty, Christian laugh with 
which he charges the grouped ene- 
mies and scatters them. They are 
but naughty children, after all. One 
might criticize this book as some- 
what ill-balanced in the disposition 
of its matter; the prelude covers one 
good third of its whole length, 296 
ample pages, but then it is a very 
interesting prelude. After a sketch 
of the historical Puritan’s mental- 
ity—containing some very original 
remarks—the author has several 
long chapters on embryology and 
sexology, from the standpoint of sci- 
ence and that of Sodom and Gomor- 
rha: here he pulls out and exposes 
to the sun the root ideas of all mod- 
ern perversions. A typical sower of 
such tares is Otto Weininger who 
finds a scientific way to abase wom- 
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an and glorify morbosity; Havelock 
Ellis comes next. Worshipers of 
“Grecian beauty” and of “Life ac- 
cording to Nature” will learn from 
Harvey Wickham several things 
about Greece and Nature which 
might incline them to think that 
Christianity is after all an improve- 
ment upon Paganism. 

The Impuritans try to mask the 
raw substratum of their literary 
production under various names, 
but Wickham shows how they are 
merely victims of sex obsession— 
and, often, sex perversion. Cabell, 
Proust (the essay on Proust is the 
longest and the most searching of 
all—a true masterpiece of literary 
and philosophical criticism), Joyce, 
D. H. Lawrence, Anderson, Van 
Vechten, McKay, and others, are 
passed in review, “exposed,” “de- 
bunked” in a most workmanlike 
way. Though their technique varies 
from the smoothness of Cabell to 
the jerkiness of Joyce, their funda- 
mental fallacy is the same: an in- 
terpretation of life in terms of ani- 
malism; life to them, however, is 
but a projection of their own imag- 
inings, in spite of their alleged 
“stark realism.” 

In a clinical book on such liter- 
ary cases it would seem that H. L. 
Mencken should not be included; 
but the author gives him a little 
space, five pages in all, possibly be- 
cause Mencken has fought the Puri- 
tants so hard that he deserves to be 
styled an “Impuritan.” However, 
his clear sight and, his, in the main, 
healthy mind make him an “Im- 
puritan” of quite another kind. 

I believe that Mr. Wickham has 
done a great service to our genera- 
tion with this book. I may add that 
in the scientific and philosophical 
field he is quite in accord with the 
best Catholic thought; in fact there 

















is little internal evidence to show 
that he is not a Catholic; but he is 
not, as I believe can be proved by 
a couple of passages in the book. 
However, he seems to be an admirer 
of the Catholic Church. A. R. B. 


Masks in a Pageant. By William 
Allen White. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $5.00. 

Mr. White, whose passion for 
venturing into the risky field of 
character etching has been for a 
long time a Kansas phenomenon, 
makes in this volume a particular- 
ly hazardous excursion. He under- 
takes to appraise, with the neatly 
turned metaphors and half whimsi- 
cal phrases which are characteristic 
of his style, a considerable number 
of the most prominent political fig- 
ures of the recent past and the 
present in America. 

Mr. White is frank in admitting 
that his judgments are based large- 
ly upon personal contacts and what 
he calls the notes of a reporter, that 
is, the notes of an editor with an 
urge for direct observation of in- 
teresting personalities and events. 
He is candid also in setting down 
without qualifications his strong 
friendship for Theodore Roosevelt 
and in admitting that so far as his 
estimate of that President is con- 
cerned he may be writing eulogy 
without knowing it. To some ex- 
tent the book is, in effect, a picture 
of the times from the viewpoint of 
an ardent Rooseveltian. While this 
is no recommendation for the per- 
manency of the judgments ex- 
pressed, it is at least a clue to the 
predilections of the writer, which 
leaves the reader in no doubt of his 
background. 

Studies of all the Presidents, from 
Cleveland to Coolidge, are given. 
There are, besides, sketches of some 
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leaders who helped to make presi- 
dents or whose careers, for some 
other reason, Mr. White deems sig- 
nificant. He is at his best in his 
story of Benjamin Harrison, whom 
posterity is beginning to rescue 
from an undeserved verdict of medi- 
ocrity and to recognize in his true 
light as a President of high mo- 
tives and uncommon courage. Mr. 
White, even with the material in 
McElroy’s biography to draw upon, 
has not been so successful in his 
picture of Cleveland, whose person- 
al powers are minimized in repre- 
senting him as a symbol of a move- 
ment in warding off impending ca- 
lamity to the public credit and in 
checking abuses at Washington. 
One would not expect Mr. White 
to be at his best in writing of ex- 
Governor Smith, in view of his at- 
tack on Smith in the recent cam- 
paign based upon a questionable in- 
terpretation of his earlier career in 
Albany. Yet in this work he seems 
to have set himself squarely to the 
task of being just to the ex-Gover- 
nor, going so far as to concede that 
the “back alley” may as well pro- 
duce a political leader of power and 
principle as the backwoods. He 
thinks that Smith may be only the 
herald of a new order, which is a 
considerably broader view than the 
indictment of him as an agent of 
forces of evil so remote from the 
purity and idealism of Kansas that 
the zephyrs from that State cannot 
blow away the foul atmosphere 
which envelops him. A. S. W. 


The Angel that Troubled the Waters. 
By Thornton Wilder. New York: 
Coward, McCann, Inc. $2.50. 
The penalty an author usually 

pays for producing a successful or 

noteworthy book is the dragging 
from obscurity either his works in 
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the past which might not otherwise 
have seen the light, or a hurried 
new book of inferior merit lest the 
short-memoried public should for- 
get his name between Thanksgiving 
and Christmas. In this case short 
pieces written by Mr. Wilder during 
the past twelve years have been col- 
lected into a little volume which the 
publishers on the jacket term “a 
notebook of dramatic moments.” 
That they are far beyond most writ- 
ings of adolescence only sustains 
the objection that Mr. Wilder is 
much too gifted an author to yield 
to the modern craze for flippant 
comment on everything in heaven 
and earth. The Bridge of San Luis 
Rey set him apart from the mass of 
American writers not only by its 
beauty and distinction of style, but 
through its proof of his recognition 
of life as a possible fine art in an- 
other region than that of making 
money. 

But these dramatic moments are 
much too clever to give any impres- 
sion beyond that of adventurous 
youth, penetrating even the Four 
Gospels in the search for material 
to which the author can give the 
usual twist from tradition, and, 
sometimes even reverence. We 
wish that Mr. Wilder in one of 
these playlets had not put into the 
mouth of Christ speeches which 
seem like the last echo of cosmic 
cynicism. Yet over against “Now 
the Servant’s name was Malchus” 
may be placed the delightful little 
“mystery” of the Flight into Egypt, 
in which the donkey Hepzibah, un- 
aware that she is carrying Our Lady 
and her little Son to safety, com- 
plains bitterly of the fatigues of the 
journey, and to relieve its tedium 
wishes to carry on a theological ar- 
gument. When Mary gently reminds 
her, “Hepzibah, don’t you remember 
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me? Don’t you remember how you 
fell on your knees in the stable?” the 
animal makes a reply which might 
well be written over the door of 
many a_ university’ classroom, 
“Lord, what a donkey I was to be 
arguing about reason while my 
Lord was in danger.” 

“The Penny that Beauty Spent” 
has all the melancholy grace of a 
little painting by Watteau. Perhaps 
Mr. Wilder is essentially a court- 
painter of unhappy and far-off 
things, seen in a changeless twilight 
through which white satin gleams 
or the ivory of a crucifix. He is best 
in the horizon-light of Autumn, not- 
ing a vermilion fan and the tremor 
of the weak human hand that holds 
it. He should not attempt to tell 
why the hand trembles. 

A. MCC. S. 


The Unknown Sanctuary. By Aimé 
Palliére. New York: Bloch Pub- 
lishing Co. $2.00. 

France is certainly a land of con- 
trasts, at once the Church’s greatest 
missionary nation, and at the same 
time a nation practically apostate, a 
land of Jeanne d’Arc and of Ma- 
dame de Pompadour, of Bossuet 
and of Talleyrand, of St. Vincent de 
Paul and of Voltaire, of Father 
Lacordaire and the Abbé Loisy, of 
Montalembert and of Zola. But we 
have in our day to come across the 
strange phenomenon of a Catholic 
becoming a Jew, as an alternative 
to studying for the priesthood. 

The blurb (lying as usual) calls 
Aimé Palliére a devout Catholic, but 
his autobiography gives not the 
slightest evidence of either his piety 
or his intelligence. The priest of 
La Chartreuse who told him not to 
finish his retreat there because he 
thought his mind unbalanced, hit 
the nail on the head. This devout 





















Catholic joins the Salvation Army, 
and yet makes his Easter duty with- 
out telling his confessor this most 
important item, “knowing forsooth 
that he would not be able to under- 
stand”! This intelligent seeker for 
the truth follows the advice of the 
Rabbi Benamozegh of Leghorn, who 
informs him that by becoming a 
“Noachide,” he “will really belong 
to Judaism and Christianity at the 
same time.” We thought that this 
was a peculiarity of the Chinese 
Buddhist who could belong to two 
or three religions at once, but we 
find we were mistaken. Of course 
our friend hobnobs with the mod- 
ernists of French, and has a special 
attrait for Pére Hyacinthe of un- 
savory memory. We wasted our 
time reading his book, but perhaps 
not, for we promise to pray for the 
writer’s return to sanity. B.L.C. 


Letters and Leaders of My Day. By 
T. M. Healy, K.C. New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes Co. 2 vols. 
$10.00. 

Daniel O’Connell bequeathed to 
his political followers an organized 
and active, if pacific, opposition to 
England’s continued domination in 
Ireland. This opposition was 
strengthened from unexpected 
sources by the disestablishment of 
the Irish Church in 1869. Intended 
as a compromise with the Catholics, 
the Act proved a bitter aggravation 
to the Protestants. “Partly in a 
petulant mood,” says Justin Mc- 
Carthy, “partly in despondency, 
partly out of a genuine patriotic 
impulse, some of the Protestants,” 
in retaliation, “set going the Home 
Rule movement.” On February 13, 
1873, the first Home Rule bill was 
introduced into the Parliament at 
Westminster. This was the begin- 
ning of that continuous struggle 
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which, fifty years later, eventuated 
in the birth of the Irish Free State. 
It is a strange contradiction that 
while impartial history must credit 
to the Protestants of Ireland the ac- 
tual beginning of the legislative 
war for Home Rule, it must like- 
wise record that when it came near- 
est to achievement it was the Prot- 
estants of Ireland who imported 
arms from Germany with which to 
support their solemn “Covenant” to 
resist to the death the application 
of it. T. M. Healy, K.C., who lived 
throughout the length and always 
actively in the very midst of the 
long struggle, has undertaken to 
set down in Letters and Leaders of 
My Day the history of that moving 
period. 

The name of Tim Healy, who be- 
gan his career as Secretary to Par- 
nell and a writer of political “Let- 
ters” to the Nation, who was for 
nearly forty years a member of the 
Irish Party in Parliament, and who 
became, finally, the first Governor 
General of the Irish Free State, 
commands an interest when things 
Irish are to the fore that no other 


Irishman now living could hope to . 


arouse. One takes up his book with 
a corresponding expectancy. Dis- 
appointment follows. The story he 
writes is a moving record, indeed, 
but it moves so rapidly that it 
quickly degenerates into mere rec- 
ord and nothing more; it is grand 
galop from the beginning; an 
abundance of material poured out 
feverishly, but with no historical 
discrimination and analysis; there 
is a needless bellying out of the 
work with correspondence, much 
of it alien and therefore confusing. 
One thing the author has done, 
however, and in spite—or perhaps 
because—of the effectiveness of it, 
one suspects he has done it with un- 
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conscious artistry: he has limned a 
portrait of Charles Stewart Parnell 
that damns forever, with exquisite 
damnation, that discredited leader 
to the hell of unworthy Irishmen. 
And, because of his haste, no doubt, 
he has done it with mere obiter 
dicta, with such casual backhand 
strokes, that one is scarcely aware 
of what is in progress until the 
“Uncrowned King” stands sudden- 
ly forth in emphatic distinctness, 
red-dripping with his duplicities 
and his lachetés. Healy anticipates 
the inevitable question of the Puri- 
tan by saying: “We remitted his 
philanderings to the moralists; we 
were politicians who wished to keep 
the Movement on an even keel, and 
preserve its unity.” The real Par- 
nell was, of course, not fully re- 
vealed to the Irish people at large 
until long after the O’Shea debacle. 
The work is brought down to the 
signing of the Treaty, the establish- 
ment of the Irish Free State, and 
Healy’s occupancy of the Vice Regal 
Lodge as Governor General. While 
the Parnell thread is its sole trait 
of consistency as a readable record, 
it will prove a sourceful contribu- 
tion to the story of Ireland’s final 
struggle for autonomy. J.E. K. 


Shorter Notices.—Mr. Odell Shep- 
ard whose charming book of essays, 
The Joys of Forgetting (Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin Co. $3.00), is 
sponsored by Walter de la Mare, 
has no brief for long memories, and 
in his introductory essay places 
among the ever young and charita- 
ble those pleasant people whose 
minds are not graveyards of old 
facts, dry bones of the past not to 
be re-gathered into human sem- 
blance. The forgetters—and Mr. 


Shepard hints that this present sad 
world makes them nimble in for- 
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getting—are incurable romanticists, 
because they grow poppies over 
graves. “I admit that if we were 
quite sane and sound, if we lived in 
a world more attuned to our deep- 
est natures than the one we have 
about us, we should not have to 
maintain these avenues of retreat 
. .. As things stand with us how- 
ever, the best procedure for those 
who would convert forgetters—and 
I divulge the secret without hesita- 
tion—is to provide them with a 
present which a wise man would 
wish at all times to remember. Un- 
til considerable progress is made 
on this programme they will con- 
tinue to forget as much as they 
can.” The author has himself re- 
membered slight and heart-warm- 
ing things even including a kitten 
named Dido. The leisurely style as 
of a man waiting for an old scene 
or a long-ago happy thought to 
come back to him gives to this little 
volume, a peculiar charm, the sense 
of wandering in some old-world 
garden where the Freudians cease 
from troubling and the Einsteins 
are no more. 

Those who know anything of the 
work being done in England by the 
Catholic Evidence Guild will be anx- 
ious to study Catholic Evidence 
Training Outlines (New York: Ben- 
ziger Bros. $1.50), a textbook for lay 
apostles of the Faith. The volume 
carries its own recommendation in 
the fact that it is compiled by 
Maisie Ward, now Mrs. Sheed, part- 
ner with her husband in the enter- 
prising Catholic publishing firm of 
Sheed and Ward in London. Born 
of a family that has a worthy tradi- 
tion of the devotion of intellect and 
erudition to the service of Catholic 
truth, Mrs. Sheed has provided a 
very complete vade mecum for the 
layman who wishes to embark on 
























this arduous but greatly needed 
form of apostolate. There are chap- 
ters on the general features of the 
work, based on the author’s own ex- 
perience of open-air lecturing, fol- 
lowed by complete junior and senior 
courses of apologetic material and 
specimen lectures on historical top- 
ics. The bibliography appended 
will be valuable as a guide to read- 
ing for any Catholic who wishes to 
deepen and broaden his knowledge 
of the Church. The volume is a re- 
markable piece of skillful compres- 
sion, for in less than 300 pages it 
contains the material which a stu- 
dent would have to abstract from a 
veritable library of works on apolo- 
getics, dogma and history. 

A Mohammedan reading The 
Christian Experience of the Holy 
Spirit, by H. Wheeler Robinson, 
D.D. (New York: Harper & Bros. 
$3.00) would certainly be bewil- 
dered. “I will not disturb your re- 
ligious convictions in the least,” 
our author would tell him, for reli- 
gion is but a necessdry substitute 
for the defects and limitations to 
which your intellect and will are 
subject. This substitute is the con- 
sciousness of the infinite, or the im- 
mediate experience of God by the 
soul, according to the Gospel, not 
of St. Matthew or St. John but of 
Schleiermacher. Dr. Robinson is a 
leader of the blind indeed. He tells 
us that in our study of Christianity 
we must set aside all extrinsic au- 
thority in either Bible or Church, 
and trust to our own intimate feel- 
ing or self-consciousness. He false- 
ly states that the doctrine of the 
Trinity is not taught in the New 
Testament. “How could it be 
taught,” he inanely asks, “when the 
necessity for it had not yet been 
felt?” Experience knows nothing 
of the preéxistent Christ, nor do the 
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Synoptics. The Bible is not “an in- 
fallible direction of faith and con- 
duct,” but a book that has been 
used in the interest of a dogmatic 
system and of ecclesiastical preju- 
dice. Christ was a human person- 
ality not a divine, who shared the 
narrow outlook of the Jewish teach- 
ers of His time. The sacraments 
are emptied of their divine content, 
and the Church ceases to be a divine 
institution of Christ the Lord. If 
this be Christianity, and the result 
of the glorious Reformation, we 
cannot blame Dr. Robinson’s hear- 
ers for giving up the faith of their 
fathers. They ask for bread and 
are given a stone. 

Neither a devotional commentary 
nor a series of meditations, The 
Highway of the Cross by Rev. Pla- 
cid Wareing, C.P. (New York: P. J. 
Kenedy & Sons. $1.00), is a clear- 
cut presentation against their his- 
toric background of the successive 
scenes in the passion and death of 
Our Lord. The reader is left to in- 
dulge his own pious meditations, 
which these vivid pen pictures can- 
not fail to evoke, the writer having 
sketched them indirectly without 
gratuitous reflection or comment. 
Their simplicity and subdued pic- 
turesqueness of style make them 
excellent material for teachers and 
others who read aloud the story of 
the Passion, as well as for the 
thoughtful soul that would pursue 
its own devout communings on this 
sublime subject rather than suffer 
the obtrusion of ready-made reflec- 
tions which frequently flow so eas- 
ily from pious pens. The editor 
states in the foreword that Father 
Wareing died before his little work 
could be published, and that it is 
truly the spiritual sketch book of 
one who passed his life in trying 
to capture and interpret for him- 
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self and others the scenes which 
marked the sorrowful journey of 
the thorn-crowned King along the 
royal highway from the Cenacle to 
Calvary. 

Books of instruction on religion 
are always welcome. While there 
is nothing new in God’s Revelation, 
there are new ways of presenting 
old truths that make these attrac- 
tive to the twentieth-century mind 
of child and adult. From Brook- 
lyn comes this splendid manual, 
Religion, a secondary school course, 
by the Rev. Raymond J. Campion, 
S.T.B., M.A. (New York: William 
H. Sadlier). It follows a differ- 
ent order from the catechisms to 
which we are accustomed, and is 
an interesting treatise with ques- 
tions, study topics, and suggested 
readings at the end of each chapter. 
From England, comes another man- 
ual for Catholic Colleges and 
schools, Our Inheritance, by Mary 
Eaton (New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. $1.60). Here also we 
have a departure from the tradi- 
tional method. Interesting and 
practical exercises are incorporated 
in the text, and each chapter is fol- 
lowed by a topical summary. 
There are many splendid features 
in both of these books, which will 
give our Catholic youth a live and 
solid appreciation of their faith. 

While A Dictionary of the Psalter, 
by Dom Matthew Britt, O.S.B. (New 
York: Benziger Bros. $4.50), a 
splendid piece of painstaking and 
scholarly research, is, one pre- 
sumes, intended in the first place 
for the clergy and religious, it may 
be hoped that it will find a wider 
circle of users among educated 
Catholics. There is no reason why 
an educated Catholic layman, with 
a working knowledge of the lan- 
guage of the Church, should not go 
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for spiritual refreshment and stim- 
ulus to the same divinely inspired 
writings which nourish the inner 
life of his priests and bishops. The 
ordinary high school course of Lat- 
in is a fully adequate instrument 
for the mastery of ecclesiastical 
Latin and in the case of the pres- 
ent book the student’s path is 
smoothed for him by the wonder- 
fully complete introduction on the 
Latinity of the Vulgate Psalter 
which Dom Britt has prefixed to 
his lexicon. The treatment of the 
individual words in the dictionary 
proper is admirable, for it em- 
bodies exegesis, in some cases ety- 
mology, and one or more illustra- 
tive sentences with translations and 
references.—Father Alexius Hoff- 
mann, O.S.B., in his Liturgical Dic- 
tionary (Collegeville, Minn.: The 
Liturgical Press. $2.25) makes a 
most welcome contribution to the 
forward movement of liturgics in 
our country. His work, though 
contained within less than two hun- 
dred pages, is ample. Some may 
find fault that it is too diffusive, 
since ,it does not confine itself to 
the terminology of the divine serv- 
ice, but includes names of dioceses, 
saints, and terms of canon law. 
The author asks for corrections. 
We suggest that Zita of Lucca is, 
according to The Catholic Ency- 
clopedia, canonized and not only 
blessed; and that there is lack of 
the derivation of words, say from 
the Hebrew. 

Admirers of the “Chesterbelloc” 
will find a feast of delight in Shad- 
owed! by Hilaire Belloc, with 37 
drawings by G. K. Chesterton (New 
York: Harper & Bros. $2.50). Au- 
thor and artist have evidently en- 
joyed themselves as much in com- 
posing the book as any reader can 
hope to do in perusing it. Mr. Bel- 

















loc seems to be at his best in this 
kind of writing; his championing 
of good causes and his caustic 
treatment of bad ones are even 
more convincing in this setting than 
in his more serious writings. “G. 
K.’s” illustrations are singularly 
happy as an interpretation of the 
text. The story—a thrilling one of 
international intrigue—is laid in 
America and England fifty years 
hence, far enough ahead to allow 
for a nicely calculated exaggeration 
of contemporary features and not 
too far away for us to feel lost in a 
region and era of men like gods and 
similar horrors. 


Pamphlet Publications.—In the cur- 
rent output of the Catholic Truth 
Society of London the ever pregnant 
topic of The Mystical Body of 
Christ is treated by Rev. L. E. Bel- 
lanti, S.J., and Rev. C. C. Martin- 
dale, S.J., gives us the beautiful 
Holy Saturday, Afternoon Service— 
the Matins and Lauds of Easter— 
in Latin and English, with explana- 
tory notes. In The City and the 
World a Sister of Notre Dame 
“links” us “with the living past” 
and traces that “Providence that 
rules our ends” in the centenaries 
of 1929. The Earlier History of 
Catholic Emancipation is well told 
by Wilfrid H. Woollen, M.A., and 
His Eminence Cardinal Bourne 
gives a timely re-statement of The 
Catholic Attitude on the Education 
Question. An appeal for the spir- 
itual needs of the sailor is made by 
Father Martindale with his usual 
force in The Sea and its Apostolate. 
A sheaf of biographies, some of 
them new and others re-issues, 
comprises St. Bede by the late Car- 
dinal Gasquet, O.S.B.; a sketch of 
Mother Margaret Clement, A Link 
with Blessed Thomas More; Car- 
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dinal Wiseman; Cardinal Vaughan, 
by Cecil Kerr; Cardinal Manning, 
now in its 3lst thousand; Father 
Damien, by Enid Dinnis; and Fa- 
ther Faber by Wilfrid H. Woollen, 
M.A. Other pamphlets whose pop- 
ularity has demanded re-issues are 
The Powers and Origin of the 
Soul and Reason and Instinct both 
by Rev. P. M. Northcote, Ph.D., and 
Foxe’s Book of Martyrs, by Rev. 
John Gerard, S.J. (5 cents each). 

The Popular Liturgical Library 
is enriched by a new translation of 
the rites of Sacramental Absolution, 
Communion of the Sick and Ex- 
treme Unction, and the form of the 
Apostolic blessing in articulo mor- 
tis, under the title God’s Healing. 
Rev. Richard E. Power contributes 
the illuminating introduction that 
always completes the educational 
value of the output of the Liturgical 
Press of Collegeville, Minn. We 
note that The Seal of the Spirit is 
in a second and enlarged edition. 
Father Power has also given us a 
short and easy method of religious 
instruction, God’s Holy Truth Clear- 
ly and Simply Told, which will 
prove most useful in preparation of 
our very young First Communi- 
cants. It has also been successfully 
used by the author in his work 
among the feeble-minded (Hunt- 
ington, Ind.: Our Sunday Visitor 
Press). 

Meditation, by Rev. William I. 
Lonergan, S.J., is a very helpful 
“primer for the laity” in the “Igna- 
tian Method” of meditation. The 
same author provides a brief, prac- 
tical summary of Catholic teaching 
on God—The Cosmos—Man, to 
which These Missing Links, by Rev. 
Francis P. LeBuffe, S.J., forms a 
serviceable corollary, demonstrating 
the wisdom of treating “possibili- 
ties as possibilities, probabilities as 
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probabilities and actualities as ac- 
tualities.” (New York: The Amer- 
ica Press. 5 cents each.) 

The Catholic Mind (April 8th) 
carries an article by Rev. Francis 
Woodlock, S.J., on “Modernism and 
Miracles” and a plea for true “Lib- 
erty of Conscience” by an Austra- 
lian. The Pastoral Letter of the 
English Hierarchy on “The Cente- 
nary of Catholic Emancipation,” 
Dr. James J. Walsh’s tribute to the 
humility of true science and the ad- 
dress of the President of St. Louis 
University on “The Place of a Cath- 
olic University” are included in the 
issue of April 22d. The May 8th is- 
sue provides among other good 
things a sermon preached, during 
the last Eucharistic Congress, by 
Very Rev. Albert Power, S.J. 
Thomas Dillon’s beautiful tribute to 
“My Mother” concludes this num- 
ber. Two important features of the 
May 22d issue are: “The Encyclical 
on Gregorian Chant and Sacred Mu- 
sic” and “The Church and the Hu- 
man Body,” by Dr. A. C. Keane 
(New York: The America Press. 5 
cents each). 

Lourdes and Modern Miracles is 
another excellent contribution of 
Rev. Francis Woodlock, S.J., on the 
actuality of the supernatural. St. 
Joseph is appealingly presented by 
Rev. John A. O’Brien, Ph.D., as 
“The Saint of the Commonplace.” 
An attractive arrangement of the 
Ordinary of the Mass with outline 
and notes by a Paulist Father, in- 
vites to a closer participation in the 
sublime Mystery (New York: The 
Paulist Press. 5 cents each). 

The Sacrifice of the Mass, by 
Archbishop Sheehan, of Sydney; a 
revised edition of The Sanity of 
Catholicism, by Very Rev. Albert 
Power, S.J.; The Little Way of St. 
Teresa, translated from the French 
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of Msgr. Laveille; St. Thomas of 
Aquino, by Rev. Stanislaus M. Ho- 
gan, O.P.; An Apostle of Papua— 
Monsignor Stanislaus Verius—by 
Rev. L. Rumble, M.S.C., S.T.D., are 


,recent publications of the Austra- 


lian Catholic Truth Society of Mel- 
bourne (5 cents each). 

Rev. George Clune, B.C.L., L.Ph., 
B.A., makes an eloquent and force- 
ful appeal for Loyalty to Christ 
Our King; Rev. A. H. Ryan, D.D., 
Ph.D., explains What is Scholastic 
Philosophy? and Rev. M. J. Browne, 
D.D., D.C.L., has compiled a valu- 
able little handbook of the Elemen- 
tary Points of Canon Law for Lay- 
men (Dublin: Catholic Truth Soci- 
ety of Ireland. 5 cents each). 

The Catholic Truth Society of 
Canada has a very interesting and 
capable study of Christian Indus- 
trial Democracy, by Rev. Donald A. 
MacLean, S.T.L., Ph.D., of the 
Catholic University of America (5 
cents). 

Our Spiritual Service to the Sick 
and Dying, includes devotions ap- 
propriate for the sick with the rite 
of the Church, and focuses atten- 
tion by means of many well-chosen 
illustrations. The arrangement is 
by Rev. Edwin G. Kaiser, C.PP-S. 
(20 cents). The privilege and duty 
of the altar-boy are ably urged in 
The Page of Christ (50 cents) by 
Rev. Raymond J. O’Brien (New 
York: Benziger Bros.). A Fran- 
ciscan text for the Stations of the 
Way of the Cross, interspersed with 
colored illustrations (15 cents), and 
Notes on the Extraordinary Jubilee 
of 1929, compiled by Right Rev. 
Louis J. Nau, S.T.D. (10 cents), are 
published by Frederick Pustet of 
New York and Cincinnati. The 
Holy Hour, by Father Venantius 
Buessing, O.M.Cap., provides much 
material for devotion. It is pub- 


























lished by the Capuchin Fathers of 
Detroit. Father Frederick M. Lynk, 
S.V.D., tells the soul-stirring story 
of Theresa Neumann, The Passion 
Flower of Konnersreuth (Techny, 
lll.: Mission Press. 10 cents). 
The history of the development 
of the N. C. W. C. News Service 
makes very interesting, enlighten- 
ing and encouraging reading. The 
pamphlet is put out by the Press 
Department of the National Catho- 
lic Welfare Conference, 1312 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, Washington, D. C. 
A Communion Breakfast address 
by Frank P. Walsh, on The Church 
and the New Industrial Order has 
been privately printed for distribu- 
tion by the Knights of Columbus.— 
Church and State, a reprint from 
The Crozer Quarterly, by Frank 
Grant Lewis, Ph.D., sustains the 
thesis that the essential unity of 
human nature postulates an essen- 
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tial unity in its political and reli- 
gious functions, hence separation 
between Church and State while 
historically inevitable in the past is 
essentially a fiction (Chester, Pa.: 
The Crozer Theological Seminary). 

Xaveriana for February carries 
the story of the Franciscan and Jes- 
uit Missions in California by Z. J. 
Maher, S.J., the March issue that of 
Father Le Jeune, “Among the In- 
dians,” told by Rev. James Stevens, 
S.J., and the April issue an account 
of “Native Religions in Central Af- 
rica” by Sister Anne-Frangoise of 
the White Sisters. 

“Chemical Warfare—Its Possibil- 
ities and Probabilities” is discussed 
by Elvira K. Fradkin, M.A., in In- 
ternational Conciliation for March 
and The Problem of Austro-German 
Union, by Preston Slosson, Ph.D., in 
May (New York: 405 West 117th 
Street. 5 cents each). 
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